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CHAPTER L 


GRUEBER AND DORVILLE. 

It can hardly be said to be a difficult task to write the history of exploration 
in such a part of Tibet as the Central Transhimalaj^, for nobody, except the Chi¬ 
nese explorers and myself has ever penetrated this gigantic mountain system; and, 
iudging from the Chinese maps, one could not tell how far these surveyors have 
seen the country with their own eyes or obtained their information from natives. 

Still, however, there is a good deal of literature on the subject; for a few 
Europeans and Pundits have crossed the limits of Central Transhimalaya near Tengri- 
nor and the sources of the Indus; one early expedition (Desideri and Freyre) and 
two modern (Nain Sing and Rawling-Ryder) have followed the Tsangpo valley, three 
expeditions have touched the northern boundaries of the region, namely Nain Sing, 
Littledale and myself (1901), whilst some other explorers have only touched it 
slightly, as Deasy, Rawling, Bower, and de Rhins. From his route along the 
northern shores of Ngangtse-tso and Dangra-yum-tso Nain Sing could see and enter 
on his map some peaks belonging to die system, and so was also the case with 
Ryder and Wood, whose determination of the height and situation of several peaks 
gives a frame of immense value to the whole central system. These two, Nain Sing 
and Ryder, had approached the Transhimalaya nearer than anybody else. But no¬ 
body, except, probably, the Chinese surveyors, whose survey was not always ac¬ 
cepted on modem European maps, had ever penetrated or crossed the unknown 
country which was left blank on the latest European maps. 

To write the history of geographical investigation in this region will thus be 
to trace and analyze all the expeditions which have touched its boundaries, further 
to analyze what can be got from Chinese sources and, finally, to examine and dis¬ 
cuss the result at which European speculation has arrived, a matter which now has 
only the historical interest of a geographical problem. 

Grueber and Dorville are the first Europeans who ever crossed the Trans- 
himalayan system. Desideri and Freyre followed almost the whole length of its 
southern edge. Van de Putte crossed it t^vice in the eastern part, delle Penna, 
Beligatti and all the other Capuchin missionaries crossed its southern ranges on 
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GRUEBER AND DORVILLE. 


their way to and from Lhasa- Dealing with them in this chapter I will have to 
touch upon some parts of their itineraries which do not belong to Transhimalaya, 
but which I thought practical not to exclude from their narratives. This is specially 
the case with Beligatti’s report, which is of very great interest and value and little 
known. 

On their famous journey in i66i to 1662 the two Jesuit Fathers JOHANNES 
Grueber and Albert Dorvtlle * crossed the Transhimalaya. They left Peking 
on the 13th of April 1661 and arrived at Agra in March 1662, having passed 
through Si-ngan, Lan-tchu, Si-ning, along the northern shore of Koko-nor, through 
Tsaidam, over Tang-la to Reting and Lhasa, from where they continued ina Shi- 
gatse to Katmandu, Patna and Agra. Thus they must have crossed Transhimalaya 
bet^veen Nak-chu and Reting-gompa. ^ 

TronnTER regards Grueber as one of the most successful travellers of the 
whole‘of the 17th century, although not he but OdORICO DE PordeNONE, some 
330 years earlier, was the first European to cross Eastern Tibet. Odorico, however, 
has left only a short description of Tibet: Du royaunte de Riboth^^ which is on 
the confines of India. If now, as CORDIER shows, Odorico has travelled from Sze¬ 
chuan to Tibet, say for instance vt& Chiamdo, he may have reached Lhasa without 
crossing the Transhimalaya, for we do not know as yet in what relation this system 
stands to the mountain ranges between Sal wen and Yangtse-chiang. 

Odorico s notes are very short and Tronnier is correct in saying that Grueber 
is at any rate, the first who has brought us a better and more correct knowledge 
of the country and its inhabitants. All that we know of Grueber’s journey is to be 
found in letters to his friends and some annotations, published by Thj£veNOT. Ac¬ 
cording to Richthofen, Kjrcher compiled his description of Grueber’s journey 
from there.To this Tronnier remarks that Kircher’s account is the most authentic 
in existence, which is clearly proved both by Kircher and Grueber. 

In the following I cannot help giving some quotations concerning Grueber from 
Kircher s remarkable work together with his own geographical deductions. 5 To his 
second map we will return later. The first is exactly like the one of China, in 
Th^venot. In the second part of his work Kircher quotes the following passage 
from Marco Polo: >Now, if we go on with our journey towards the east-north- 
east, we travel a good forty days, continually passing over mountains and hills, or 


I Richthofen ^tes d’Orville, Markham Dorville and Tronnier de DorviUe. 
der authority on this journey is Richard Tronnier: >Die Durchquerung Tibets seitens 

Erdkunde 7 Grueber und Albert de Dorville im Jahr i66i.> Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft f. 

tives of ^ Richthofen: China, 1. 671 and Markham: Narra- 

' Tronnier’s article aU the literature is quoted. 

Saint-Francois bienheureux fr^re Odoric de Pordenone Religieux de 

;5ami f rangois Henn Cordier, Pans MDCCCXCI, p. 449 et sea 

^ Richthofen, op. cit. p. 672, Note 3). 1 ^ v 4 

. . . Amster^a^^i67^^^r^^^ ba^Compagnie de Jesus, Illustr^e de plusieurs Monuments 
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through valleys, and crossing many rivers and tracts of wilderness. And in all this 
way you find neitlier habitation of man, nor any green thing, but must carr)'^ with 
you whatever you require. The country is called Bolor.® ‘ Kircher has, of course, 
used another version of Marco Polo, but the difference does not much matter. The 
point is the extraordinary way in which he explains the situation of Bolor.^ He 
says that Marco Polo’s description of Bolor does not contain anything that would 
not agree perfectly wth the mountain which mowadays is called Langur and which 
is situated in the kingdom of Lhasa* *. And he adds: >Le Pere jean Gruberus, qui 
la visitee & la parcounie tout a pied raconte que quoiqu’il fit ce voyage au milieu 
de Teste il eust peine (estant au plus haut) de pouvoir s’empescher de mourir tant 
i cause de la subtilite de Tair qui ne permet pas la respiration, que parce qu’il y a 
une certaine herbe pestilentielle & venimeuse, laquelle evapore une senteur puante ,..» 
He concludes that Marco Polo »calls tliat country Belor, in which, a short time ago 
Thebetli was discovered*. On his map (Vol. I, PI. XI) Belor mons is situated be¬ 
tween Tanchut Regn. and Reg. Tibet. Thus his text does not agree with his map, 
where the distance is considerable between Belor mons and Lassa Reg., in which he 
says Langur is siuiated, and Langur should be identical with Marco Polo’s Bolor. 
He g^ves the following partly correct and partly confused description of the countr^^ 
between Si-ning-fu and Lhasa. They had crossed the *Hoang* twice and reached Si- 
ning in 30 days from Peking. >Aprds leur despart de Sining ils marcherent pandant 
trois mois de temps dans le desert de Kalmack de Tartaric, & arriverent au com¬ 
mencement du Royaume de Lassa, que les Tartares appellent Barantola. Ce desert 
est en partie montagneux, & en partie plain & uny, mais cette differente disposition 
de lieu ne luy donne pas plus de fertilite dans un endroit que dans un autre, n’y 
plus de disposition a estre plus abundant en quelques lines de ses parties; puisqu’il 
est esgallement convert de sable par tout. II est vray pourtant qiTon y trouve ass^s 
souvent des ruissaux dont les rivages fournissent abondamment de Therbe, & du 
pasturage pour toute sorte d’animaux.* He says there are people who believe this 
desert goes the whole way from the heart of India to the Glacial sea. Marco Polo 
calls it Lop, the Tartars called it formerly Belgian and now^ Samo, the Chinese 
Kalmuk, others Caracathai or the black Cathaie. The only animals that are to be 
found in it are »des tauraux sauvages*, wild yaks. The natives dwell in »maisons 
portatives* 3 on the banks of the rivers where they find sufficient grazing for the flocks. 

The southern part of the country he describes in this way is the Transhimalaya. 

Then follows a more detailed description of Langur or I’Angur, a mountain, 
the horrors of which have impressed other missionaries, Desideri and Beligatti, in 
the same way. 


■ Yule: Marco Polo, 3d edition, revised by Henri Cordier London 1903, Vol, I, p, 171. 

* Regarding Bolor see Yule’s erudite article: *Notes about the Bolor* etc. Toumal Roval Geoer 
Society Vol. XLU 1S72, p. 473 et scq. J' s • 

3 Here Odorico is more correct: »Les gens de ce pais demeurent en tentes de fuerre (feutre). 
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^ Ramntoia, qui est sous le 29 dc^i 6 minutes I'cslcvation du 

Pol« dj amverent dans qualre jnurs au pEcd dc la montagne de I'Angtjr. uui e«t si ttlevfc 
ks personnes qm mnt ag haut nc peuvent pas y respirer; parce que I'air y est imp sub. 
til ny rcster long temp; par« qg>n «16 i] y croit Wrtainrs hcrb« VenimeusB. lesquclla 
cxalcut une odetif « puant^. 3: si iknEcrcuse, qu’on de spiurolt y rcster sans denger dTrordre 
la VJC. n y mesme y passer sans cogrir risque de mourir. Cette luontagitc est si aflreuSc & si 
picme de precipieea horribles, que n y Ics charriots n'y Its chcvaujt nc s^auroient 

y passer; dci^rte quii faut faire ce chemin k pied pamknt un mois enticr. avaiji que de pem- 
vo,r amver a Luihi prem,e« Vifie d.i Royaume dt Necbal . . . Je mlniagine que le traject 

la figure de plus^urs Canease eocbiuanis its utis aver t« autres, & doni I'cstendue, & b lar¬ 
ger depuis son Orieut jusqu« au Mtdy & ddpuis son Midy jusqoes a sou Septentrion fqui est 
res grandt) nest q„e celuy que je d» & qu’il apptlle l^ampsnise. Marc Paul Vmttien 

le nonime Belor; fl: chasque Nation iuy donne un nom scion sa fantasie. & romme il tuy plait.» 


Vrom Gniebcr's itinenr^- ht calculates 214 tbjV journey from E'ekiofr to Aera, 
^ out but he forgets that the bathers stayed t\^D months in BaranloJa^ 

llie I'aihm, he says, were provided with several mathematical instruments and mne 
paire de lunett^ de forme optique^. In spite of this sdentifie eiiuipment the geo¬ 
graphy of the bathers is rather confused, as for instance, when Kircher says: jQuei- 
que temps apr^, ces Peres estant partjs de Xeeba], arriverent aux conJltw du Roy¬ 
aume de Maranga, qui est culitssd dans le Royaume de 'I'ebet. duquel b Ville prin¬ 
cipals s appdlt? Radoc qui fm b lieu ou le Here Andrada finit le voyage nu'il avait 
cnirepris dans eea regions orientales , . .s 

At the end of this edition of his book Kirchcr has published the questionH 
put to I’. Jean Gnibere by the Grand Duke of Toscana, as well as the Father’s 
answers. e fih ijuestion of the Grand Duke is very clever and it is a pi tv that 
an expbrer wiA mathematical instruments, could not give a better answer. He 
^ w ether bather Jean has entered the possessions of the great Mogul through 
artar) or i trough Lsbeki which are to the north, or whether he did it from the 
^stem side, and, finally, whether he lias any knowledge of the parts of ’Ihebet or 
Tliabut, of whidi Pater Antonio de Andrade makes mention? And Crueber replies; 


U ^ geo&mphique qut prend d^puis b vilk de Pekin jusqu« 

la ^ville de Simm. qui ttt cb„s |« de b Chine, jby toujours carcht ve„ IWdlnt, 

de eh^rn-T rt ailimt vers le mldy. que de 4- degrds qui «,nt deux 

les Italirnc ' 11 ^ pirtJint des mumilles, j'ay tmisjours niarchd vers Ic Stidwrst, cue 

les Italiens appdbnt Ubesl. jusques k la? qtie je s,' - que 


h. 

& 
niois 


avoir par tou^ Estats qui suivctit, 

de Barantob. 3. Par celuy de 


ljuis par^'enu au Royauiiic dc Mogor, apr^s 

1' I’af la Tattarie deserte. 2 . Par Ic Roj^'aiime 

Indes OrientoW au ,lT7V.[rt ^ * 1 Moranga, pur ou jc sub venu au-x 

de roriem csi Minaour ^ pnnapaUe villc wsise sur cc m«me fleuve du cosl£ 

Irforiii/ j/ji, bo^ I. iuic i. R V >' <™' Krt. “’«« ®«L 

Ic mMmc norn tsi -kti di^li a^a ' dc Srinagar^ dont la tnetrcpcilitabie porte 
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grueber’s description of his journey. 

vers le Septentrion, partni les montagnes de Caucase, I’espace de 14 jours de cbetnin. 2 . de 
plus qu’on trouve vers le Septentrion la region de Chaparang qui obeit a un petit Prince. 
3. On \aent ensuite, apres 10 jours de chemin dans le pais de Lotoch, en deciinant un peu 
vers le Grec-levant, dans le Royaume de Aratach qui joint a celuy de Barantola, dont nous 
avons desja parle, oil nostre Societe a par tout des Missions & des residences. Ces quatre 
regions que le Pere Andrada a parcouriies, sont appellees proprement d’un mesme nom; sgavoir 
de celuy de Thebet. On trouve au dela de ces mesmes regions les Tartares nommes Gor ou 
Karahithai, c’est a dire Chevelus, lesquels habitent dans des tentes noires, a I'exemple des 
Zingar&.» 

Answering the 8th question, how long the journey took him, he says: 

>Je responds que je sortis hors des murailles de la Chine pour entrer dans la Tartarie 
deserte, le 13 de Juillet I’an 1661; je dis encore que je I’ay toute traversee jusques au 
Royaume de Barantola, & que j’arrivay aux lieux habites & au sejour Royal le 8 Octobre de 
la mesme annee. J’advoue de plus qu’apr^s un mois & demy de chemin, je vins a travers de 
plusieurs montagnes dans le Royaume de Neppall & j’entray dans la ville Royalle de Cad- 
mendu, . . .> 

The loth, very important question runs as follows: »Sgavoir si le Pere Jean 
descrira les Provinces & les Estats qui sont hors de la Chine, & s’il en donnera au 
public des cartes Geographiques>: 

»Je responds que le P. Athanase Kirchere a mis dans sa Chine illustree par les Peres 
de la Societe de Jesus, la route que j’ay tenue avec I’histoire qui est necessaire pour ce sujet, 
ainsi comme le mesme Pere Athanase Kirchere m’a assurd de I’avoir insere dans son Livre, je 
croirois de prendre une peine inutile de vouloir adjouster quelque chose a ce qu’un si grand 
homme en a dit, & de faire un livre a part apr^ luy avoir communique tout ce que j’en sgay; 
ainsi je m’en remets entierement a ce qu’il en a escrit dans mesme Livre de la Chine illustree.* 

However, he declares himself willing, if the Grand Duke should wish to put 
any other questions, to answer them to the best of his power. He has said that 
he has a nearly perfect knowledge of Tibet. And then that all he knows has been 
published by Kircher in his China Illustrata. One gets the impression that it 
would have been some kind of insubordination, not in accordance with the rules of 
the society, if he had written a special book on his journey. If the meagre de¬ 
scription of Tibet, contained in Kircher’s book, has prevented Grueber himself de¬ 
scribing his journey in the same way as, later on, Desideri and Beligatti, it is a pity 
that he was not left alone with his annotations and with the observations he had 
made by help of his instruments. For it is hardly possible that he should have no¬ 
thing else to reply to the Grand Duke’s questions. 

On Kircher’s map* we find the route of the missionaries: »Iter P. Francisci 
Dorvil et Gruberi ex China in Mogul*. As compared with other itineraries on the 
same map it is tolerable. We have seen* that the Montes Tebetici must be the 
Himalayas, in spite of the Kailas belonging to them. These mountains are also 


• Vol. I, PI. XI. 

“ Above, Vol. I, p. 167. 
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GRUEBER AND DOR\TLLE. 


crossed by Andrade’s route to the lakes and Rudok. It is disappointing to find 
Reg. Cabul north of the Kailas. But north of Montes Tebetici is Tibet Reg. North 
of Lassa is Tanchut Regn., and north of Tibet is Regn. Cascar. But the towTis of 
Eastern Turkestan have to be sought for in quite different parts of Asia. Not the 
slightest attempt to reconcile the routes of different travellers has been made. On 
Marco Polo’s route we find Cotam, Peim, Ciartiam (Cherchen), Desertum Lop 
(mfestum diabolicis illusionibus), Camul, etc., and on BENEDICT GOES’ route, a long 
way south of Marco Polo's, we read Hiarchan (Yarkand), Acsu, Turphan etc., and 
between these two routes there is a tremendous system of mountains called Caucasus 
mons. In the text he says that the Langur of Grueber must be the same mountains 
as Ptolemy s Caucasus and Parapanisus. But as these are the Himalayas and their 
western continuation, the Caucasus of the map, occupying the place of Kwen-Iun, 
is the same as the system which he calls Montes Tebetici. Of the Himalaya system 

he thus seems to have made two different systems, between which Tibet and Cascar 
have been placed. 

There is another proof that the Montes Tebetici are really meant to be the 
Himalayas and that is the situation of Lassa at their northern foot. From Lassa 
the route of Grueber and Dorville crosses the Montes Tebetici and the Langur 
mons before reaching Cadmendu, so it is difficult to understand how he could say 
in his text that Langur was the same as Caucasus. On the map they are as far 
apart as Peking and Macao. Lassa Reg. is south of the Montes Tebetici. The 
route of the missionaries, from Cadmendu to Hedonda,* * Mutgari and Battana,* 
crosses between the two last mentioned cities a big river w'hich is difficult to 
identify. No conclusions can be drawn from the names. As the mysterious Lake 
Kia is missing on this map, the river might be supposed to have taken the place 
of the western river issuing from that lake and to be the Brahmaputra. But, on 
the other hand, it is situated south-west of Nepal, and thus ought to represent one 
of the tributaries of the Ganges. The two great mountain systems do not help us 
For, if Caucasus mons is meant to be Himalaya, the river rises on the 
southern slope of the Himalaya and is a Gangetic tributary. If Montes Tebetici 
represent the only Himalaya of the map, then the river pierces the Himalaya and 
IS the Brahmaputra, which seems the more likely as a city% Bengala, is situated 
near its mouth in the Gulf of Bengal. The river has tlnis not the same delta with 

t e ^ anges, which does not interfere, as the Jumna also reaches the sea without 
joining the Ganges. 

<^™eber had really nothing more to tell about his journey from the Great 
Wall to Lh^a, one understands how this distance has become so short on the 
map. ronnier has traced the route to be approximately the same as Hue’s and 


• Etonda on Remell’s map; Hettowra of Kirkpatrik? 

* Patna. 
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G \EET*s. He compsres * the following three sources; Grueber s second letter, Fvircher 
in China Illustrata, and a work published in 1697 by JACOPO CarlIERI in Flo¬ 
rence under the title; Notizie varie dzll'Imperio della China. The latter contains 
more details and Tronnier is correct in asking why these details were not originally 
communicated by Grueber in his letters. It runs as follows: 

»Ess^ndo egli di China entrato nelle arene della Tartaria deserta, e quella attraversata, 
in tre giomi, arrivata alia spiagge di Kokooor. Questo un mare simile al Caspio, di done 
ha I’orit^ine il flume Giallo di China. .. Kokonor dnnque significa in lingua Tartara Mar 
grande "dalle rive del quale successivamente discostandosi il Padre, entr6 in terra Toktokai. . . 
Per qu’esta terra passa il flume Toktokai, da cui prende il nome; bellissimo flume e sull’ andare 
del Danubio se non die ha pochissimo fondo, e un’ uomo a cavallo lo passa francamente a 
quado . .. Quindi inoltratosi nel paese di Tangut arrivd in Retink, provincia assai popolata del 
Regno di Barantola, e flnalmente Regno detto propriamente Barantola .. .* 

His statement that the Hwangho should originate from Koko-nor reminds us 
of the Manasarovar as the source of important rivers. Tronnier identifies the river 
Toktokai with the Murussu. Of special interest is the notice that they passed through 
Reting-gompa, a great temple half-way between Lhasa and the Nien-chen-tang-la 
range. It is situated on the great road of the Mongolian pilgrims. Several roads 
from the north meet at the important place Nak-chu*. So whatever road the tno 
missionaries may have taken, they must have passed through Nak-chu. And between 
Nak-chu and Reting they have crossed the eastern continuation of the Nien-chen- 
tang-la, which, in these parts, is the highest and water-parting range belonging to 
the"*Transhimalayan system. Only from what we positively know nowadays can such 
an assertion be made, for in Grueber’s letters there is nothing about it, nor about 
any other of the high ranges in eastern Tibet. 

By some speculation it would be easy to prove that the mountain range on 
Kircher’s map, beginning at »Origo Gangis et Indi» and stretching to Lassa were 
nothing else than the Transhimalaya. For the peak with the sources of the Ganges 
and the Indus must obviously be the Kailas, which belongs to Transhimalaya. So 
does Lassa itself. But Langur mons, situated further south, is identical with the 
Himalaya as is easy to understand from Desideri and Beligatti. However, such 
speculation should be of no consequence in so far as the unreliability of the map 
is concerned, together with the fact that the texts do not mention a word of any 
such mountains in Tangut, Retink or Barantola. 


' Zeitscbrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde za Berlin, 1904, p* 342, 
^ It was the Governor of this place who stopped me in igor* 
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CHAPTER II. 


DESIDERI. 

The brave IPPOLITO DesideRI is the first European who has followed the 
southern foot of almost the whole Transhimalaya. There is a lapse of 190 years 
before the next came, namely, the members of Rawling’s and Ryder's expedition. 
Desideri knows Kailas which has especially fascinated his attention. He mentions the 
mountains round Lhasa and the mountains north of Sera. He makes special mention 
of his observations and experiences on mount Langur. Speaking of the cold, frost 
and snow of Tibet he says it does not depend on the latitude, but partly on the 
subtility of the air, as the country is surrounded by continuous mountains on all 
sides, and partly on the winds which have passed over high mountains. The greatest 
cold, he says, prevails from the middle of October to the middle of April, but on 
the mountains the snow is more abundant than in the inhabited parts of the country 
and remains longer. He knows the roads from Lhasa to the north, which cross the 
eastern Transhimalaya and he has a very clear idea of the general extension of Tibet. 
In spite of all this he never speaks definitively of the mountains north of the Tsangpo 
between Kailas and Lhasa. From time to time, as in the above cases concerning 
the climate, he speaks of the mountains. But he never says, for instance, that north 
of his road he had mountains the whole way from lago di Retoa to Lhasa, or 
anything of the same kind. 

Still, however, this silence is easy to understand. Following the high road in 
the valley of the Tsangpo, the mountains to the north have not impressed him; nor 
did the southern mountains until he crossed them and saw them from close quarters. 
But as he never had an opportunity to cross the northern mountains, he had no 
impression, no personal experience of them. From the road along the Tsangpo 
some peaks may be seen to the north, situated very near the g^eat valley. But one 
has to cross them in order to get an idea of their morphology, their general oro- 
graphical structure, their height and extension. 

Speaking of his own journey Desideri tells us that he travelled a whole month 
from the region where he found the first population to Lhasa.’ Then he shows 

’ H Tibet, secondo la relazione del viaggio del P. Ippolito Desideri (1715—1721), published 
by Carlo Puini. Rome 1904, p. 25 et seq. 



DESIDERl’s DESCRIPTION OF TIBET. 

that he knows two different roads from Lhasa to Sining, although, of course, he is 
partly wrong in what he says of the population. If his notice of these roads were 
more detailed, it would enable us to identify the most inter^ting section of Grueber s 
and Dorville’s route. For Desideri says: >da Lhasa, capitale del principal Thibet, 
fino a Sinim o sia Si lingh, dove finisce questo Thibet e comincia la Cina, andando 
per luoghi popolati, e di quattro mesi. E infatti molto mercanti, per far meglio il 
viaggio, in luogo di andare per luoghi popolati, vanno per 1 altro deserto di tre 
mesi, che da Lhasa conduce a Silingh. Di tal secondo deserto di tre mesi, e del 
viaggio fatto in esso da due padri della Compagnia di Gesii, ne fa menzione il P. 
Atanasio Kircher nella sua Cina illustrata.* This points to the eastern road, and as 
Grueber himself does not mention the mountains he had to traverse, one could not 
expect that Desideri should do so. He only says that one can ride on horse-back 
the whole way. 

Giving the boundaries of Tibet he says: ‘ »a Nord-est e a est confina con la, 
Cina, e con la Bassa Tartaria. A settentrione confina con luoghi aspri e deserti 
che sono il cammino che conduce all’alta Tartaria indipendente, e al regno di 
Yarkand.» This is perfectly true, and in the hard and desolate places he talks of, 
there are the great mountain ranges, one of which is Transhimalaya. 

Again, having said that Jegag^ is the capital of the Kingdom of Zang, he 
continues: »L’altro regno si chiamava Uii, la cui citta principale era Lhasa, e com- 
prendeva le provincie poste nel mezzo di questo Thibet. Un altro regno si chiamava 
Hor; comprendeva alcune provincie situate a nord, e il deserto di nord-est, che e 

cammino per andare alia Cina.» ,, 

So late as in 1879 when the second edition of MarkhAM s book was published, 
we find, on SaunDERS’ map, accompanying it, in the very heart of Tibet, and just 
north of Nain Sing’s route from Leh to Lhasa, the words: Hor Pa, Turkish Tribes. 
Nay, even on the very last edition of the Royal Geographical Society’s map of 
Tibet, we read, north of Tong-tso and Tashi-bup-tso: Hor Province, — a mon¬ 
strosity that ought to disappear from all maps. When Desideri talks of Hor he 
does not know that it is practically the same as the »independent High Tartaria*. 
For the Tibetans call the Turks Hor or Horpa and the Mongolians Sok or Sokpa. 
There are no Turks until you come to the northern side of the Kwen-lun-mountains. 
But in spite of almost all modem maps, there is not a single Turk in the heart of 
the Tibetan plateau-land. And there is nobody else either, for the part of Tibet 
which is generally called Hor on our maps is not inhabited. To Desideri Hor was a 
kingdom including some provinces situated in the north. But we know better nowadays. 

In the following extremely interesting passage he returns to the countries 
north of Tibet proper and shows how clear his idea was of the general extension 
and situation of Tibet:* 


* Op. ciL, p. 35. 
» Op. cit, p. 37. 
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iSe si considcri rcstenstonc di QiJe£C6 'Terzo Tliibt:t, [In' [irimi suoi cnTifrni dalta banda 
di ovcsL, finu sjjli uJtimi suoi oonfini per la betneb dell'cst, aot da Ganoii sin <]uasi a Sitiing, 
c vasta cbc sodo ncctssari piu di sci tnesi di biiono c continuo viaggio, per acoircrb 

dall‘lino fino alt 'idtro dci due estremi. — Sc poi si considch la di iuJ CstCiislonc dn Jiord a 
sud, non ft questa per ognl bauda la stessa, ttia tnnliu e mnito di sugnale. Cominciando ad 
enuarc nelta provinda di Zang-ti, che d lo spazio di due niesi t miiazo di camminu, questa 
parte a'inoltni molto a nord, va a conJinanr cun Ic scabmse ntpi^ ctw riescono al regno di 
Yarkand, e con tc moRtagnt: da chi rfie sia impratjcabill, die faiitio argino ddi'alta Tartaria 
indipendente^ o vogibm dire dei Gjongari, e per la banda di sud conUnn col regno d* ColUor, 
e con altri pacsi perpcndicolanncjitc superion a Sirenagar, li quali tuLli sonu robdmenCe fuori 
dqgli uilimi confinj chc abbia I'impero det Mogol, dalla banda di nutd < . 

The difhculc and impracticable mountains and rocks he speaks of here cannot 
be any other than the Kwen-lun^mouiitains, ivhich indeed rise like a wall or a dam 
towards Yarkand and high Tartary. Yarkand and Eastern Turkestan were, however, 
not independent in those days; they were under the dominion of the powerful 
iJsungar Khao, as Desideri also pointe Out. Otherwise one could suggest dial he 
meant not only Kwen-lun, but all the mountains betiveeo Tsang and Yarkantl, 
including Transhimalaya. For at anodicr place he says: 

>Iji citta di lih>ks& i poata a 29 gradi c 6 mimitj d'clcvazionc di polo; in tal luogo, e 
rm luoghi circoilviciiti, i] regno di questo Thibet poco piii, c non molto eonsidcrcvolmentc 
a’uiolLra venro nord ,, , lb Lhasa finti s .Sluing, cioi fino alia Cina C la bassa Tartaria, che e 
lo spazio di tre mesi di viaggio, toma di auovo a inoltrarsJ c soIlevarBi verso nord.. > 

i have quoted above' his impression of the country round the sacred lake 
and mountains, but such jewels of andent onginal geographical description slioiild 
not be spoilt by translation. Ilis own words run as follows:* 

>Pai>]iata la meta d'ottobre partiimno da Cartoa, c a* 9 del mesc dt oovciiibrc, artvarnrno 
al pih alto dc *luoghi, che afabiamo passati in tutto quCHta nostro viaggio, e a] pih ako de' 
monti, die sincontHno ncl passaggio dl rjuusto dcaerto., . Quivl a Ngnaii Giungar vi i uu 
tiiunte stcnnifiatamente alto, molto largo di circuito, nclla samniitk rienperto cia1l« nuvote e da 
perpetue nevi e ghiacci, e rcl r®to molto orrido, scabroao e rigldo per I'accrbis&icno freddo, 
chfr vi ra.y 

Thus Desideri is the first European w’ho ever visited Kailas and it may he 
that he alsri wandered round tt, for he speaks of the pilgrims' wanderings and its 
religious object 'Iliis is the only mention he makes of western 'tVanshimalaya, 

Kegarding the eastern part of the same aj-stem we have the following state¬ 
ment concerning the situation of Lhasa: lE* situata nel mezzo di tma gran pianura, 
k quale k circonciata da alte montagne . . .» These mountains U^loiig to Transhima- 
laja. or Sera he says: n\ nord della dtta di l.hasi, e bastaotemeoie dislante da 
nella medcsima campagna, alle radici delle montagne, che per qudla banda la 
circondano, Ve im antico grandissimo convento d'univetsita chiamato Sera.> Thus 
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Sera is at the southern fwi of a mountain range. But the next passage is more 
importaiiu' 

>\c:iralLra fnOGtaEua^ sqlla isomruita di cssa, che i a tMl dd convcnto di Sfira^ vi u un 
convents di rfligiDse. Tra h montagna* alk cuj radici sia situalo il convento di SerA, < Taltra 
moRtagna, sopra cui i il detto cotivcatO di monachc:, vi £ uno stretto caniminot chi: va verso 
nord, e mtna ntl deserto deircst, chc gulda alia Cina. Tab imboccatura £ molto facile a 
difendcisi contre rjuaUnmuc csercito dl ncmici, chc da qudia banda vengano contro LiiasA; c 
con poco presidio, die quivi pongasi pu6 essere incspuEiiabi1t> 

This narrow road which goes to the north ami through the eastern tleseri to 
China, crosses the tnountains north of Sera, a part of Transhimalaya. And finally 
he says: 

*Uscendo dalla pianum di Lhasi per la hatida di aord. per riaiboccatura chc ho detto, 
chc sta viciofl nl cortveoto dt SerA, »Vntia ncl gran dcserto dcirest, cIib si stende ^rlospwin 
di tre mest di cammInD, al termine, dc'qiiati ricscc s. Siaiilg, primo luogo della Cina, c po&to 
in fine dcUe di lei famose mwriglic. II AUmasio Kircher iralta bastaittcincnte di qiiento 
caniniitlO, e sun viaggio, atila ’Cina lliustrata’ al cap. 3.°, § II5 perdd altm non aggiungo.- 

Here too he speaks of the great desert of northern Tibet, without mentioning 
the innurnerable mountain ranges with which il is filled. And he shows die same re¬ 
verence to Kircher as Grueber did. Grueber’s respect may have been understood. 
But when Dcsidcri began his journey in Tibet Kircher liad been dead 35 years and 
his memory’ would not liave suffered if Desideii had added some new particulars to 
the meagre de&cription of the road to Sining as given in Oitna Hluslrata. 

If ev'crything is taken into consideration we must arrive at die conclusion that 
Desidcrl's narrative hardly contains anything whicli proves the existence of a mighty 
moimtain system north of the Tsangpo* Did we not know’ the geography of these 
parts comparatively as well as we do now, Desiileri’s description W'ould hardly hcl|j u.s 
to suspect the existence of such a system as the Transhimalaya. One would radier 
imagine a plateau-land, partly inhabiteil by Turkish tribes, partly a complete desert. 
On its soudiern edge one would imagine, in the west, a very' high but somewhat 
lonely mountain, unless one suspected that the bather noticed it and paid it special 
auention only on account of Its religious importance. In the east one ivould under- 
xtand that Lhasa was bordered by high ranges in the north. But for the distance 
between Kailas and Lhasa one w’ould not get any iilea of the mountains. 

And still Dcsideri’s Tibetan geography romaiiia for ever a classic work. It 
is the lirat reliable description of Tibet «vtT given by a European. In topographical 
detail the Lama surveyors who worked at the same time gave much more. But 
compare Desideri’s general morphology', extension and climate of Tibet wnih the 
theories of some modem geographers of liawlinson’^s time, and you ivill not hesitate 
a st^cond as to whom die liret priae is due. 


' Op. cic, p. 66. 
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In the chapter ParUfs^a delia Misshnc da! ter so e prittcipal TiSei' De- 
siden says that on thb journey one has to pass over a ver)‘ hi^h and trj'ing moun¬ 
tain called Langur; *which has such a quality that everybody who passes over it, 
^vnll absolutely fed a great discomfort, specially great pains in the head and short¬ 
ness of breath and difHcult}' of respiration, to all of which also comes the fever*. 
Altliough he passed at the end of May he had heaps of snow and a killing wind 
and cold. »A3 it is impossible to ascend and descend the whole mount Langur in 
one day, there is a great house, in which passengers may rest for cover and pro¬ 
tection.* But many traveUers, from diflicuhy of respiration, are not able to stay 
in this house, and prefer to sleep in the open air- Remembering the curious 
explanation Father Hue gave of the mountain sickness, it is interesting to read 
Uesideri’s dews 125 years earlier. Hue says: »on iprouve iin malaise to«t-i-fait 
semblable au mal de men. Some of his party rested at a place tvliere >Ics va¬ 
pours pestilentidles ctaient, disait-on, moins cpaisscs; )c restc, par pnidcncc aussi, 
Opuisa tous ses efforts pour arriver Jusqu'au bout, et ne pas mourir aspUyxii^ au 
milieu de cet air charge d'acide carbonique -. . presence de Tacidc carbonique 
dtait cause qu^il etait trcs-djfhcile d’allumer le feu . . .*^ Thia was on the heights 
of Burkhan-Budda. Desideri has the following simple and sensible explanation: »Many 
people sopfjost; that such inconveniences are due to vapours from certain minerals 
that are to be fotmd in the interior of Langiir; but as no positive sign of such 
minerals has been obtained up to date, I w'ould rather believe that such effeefc, come 
from the great acuteness and subtility of the air. I am still more Induced to believe 
so by the fact diat 1 experienced a more painful discomfort on the forthcomitig of 
the wind, and dial on die summit of Langur I positively suffered from deaddike 
shortness of breadi. And even more 1 do believe so seeing many people suffering 
more from shortness of breath when inside die large house, where the air is still 
more subttli;ced by the acdon of die fire, made to alleviate cold and for cooking, 
than when they sleep in the open air. If that inconvenience were causct) by mineral 
or pesdlenda] vapours from the earth, the effect should be quite optxislte.*^ 

Such particulars as this in a narradve may serve to prove tiiat the author is 
a sharp and conscientious oliscrver. Adding to this the extremelv clei'er chapters 
he has written on caitvmi e Gatierno r/piVIr, especially in Ljhasa. it is no ex- 
®JJ5^ratioii to say that many of the modern explorers in 'll bet may not at all be 
compared widi I ppoUto Desideri, who visited the couniry nearly a 00 years ago. 

' Op. dt. p. ga. 

* Sobveain d’un voyngt etc. Pana iBjl, Tome 11* Tt. ito. 

* Op. dl. p. 




CHAPTER III. 


BELIGATTI. 

To give the history of ili<! Capuchin Mission !ii Tibet does not bdong to the 
object of this work.' Wc have only to analyKc, to tlie best of our power, tlic 
geography as found in tlte different reports. As a good many miEssionanes visited 
Lha.sa, there ought to exist a real literature on Tibet, but in reality the reports 
few and meagre. The most important is GkORCI’s Alf»hab$ittm TtheiaHum, which 
was compiled diielly on material furnished by della Fenna and Keligaiti. There can 
Ijg HQ doubt that hitherto unknown manuscripts may be huned somewliere in Italian 
archives, and will have to be discovered in the future- 

fn the present chapter I will insert a short extract from the imt>ortaoi 
narration of Beljgatii's journey in company with della Penna, which was found in 
Bihlioteca Communalc Mozii-Borgetti di Macerata and has the following tide;^ 
Giarnali di Fra Cassiatio di¥ Mactrata nella Marca di Ancona Mhsionarh 
ap&sielico CoJ/pucino ml Tibet^ e Regni adiacenti dalU $na partmza da Mace- 
rata segttRa gli rj Agosto tJAS sina al suo rit&rno set ij^6 diviso tn dite Itbrt, 
Libro primoJ 

This first volume is a manuscript of 203 pages in ac/am Viith illustrations anti 
a map of Nepal, including the three cities of Katmandu, Batgao and Pahm, It Is 
a pity that the RAasiane has been published widiout map and illustrations. The 
vohune deals widi the journey of the author and his company to Lhasa, and also 
wiilt ttie customs and habits of the inhabitants and some religiotis festivals. The 
second volume is lost. It probably contained a general description of the countiy 
and its inhabitants and of the persecutions through which the missionaries were forced 


* For pftrriculin!: Ritter; Enlkuiidc vqq Asien, Banrt II, p. 457 w* *!-, C. Puini: R Tibet etc. 

p. XUX Ct s<q.. Adnen Launay: Histcire (le la .Mission du Tliibet, Tome I, p. ji et Buq., Crabam 
Suidbergt The Exploration of Tibet, p. 31 el siq., and, the best of all: Sylvain in N«paU 
V0I. I, p. qS ei seq 

* Reladone ioediia di nn xta^in at Tibet del Padre Casslaao Belti^aitt da Macerata (printa 
meti del icvolo XVIII) per Alberto hla^iuLBhi, Firenze igoz. 

1 An e.xtract t$ lo be found in Sir Thornaa Holdicb: iTibet the Mysterlcusr, p. So—Sj, wbieb 
w taken from Cmluini BaodbetK: »Tbe F.xploratiaQ of Tibclx, p. Fa—8j. 
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to leave Tibet. Maun.AghI who has triotl hi vain to find iHli second volmne, sup¬ 
poses that it was lost together with several other manLs«*i(>ts in the fire which the 
French put to the convent of the Capuchins of Maocrata in 1799- shows the 
considerable geographical ealiie of Beligatti’s report anti regrets tliat Gcorgi, instead 
of cpioting the original texts of the misaionaries directly from them, has fllsfigured 
his sources and changed his materials into a system of his oivn. 

RKr-lftATTl was bora in Macerata 170S and bccaitse a monh in 1725. In 
(73S he went to the Mission in Tibet where he stayed for i years. From there 
he went to Nepal and Bengal and reiuroed to Ital)' in 1756- He died in Macerata 
in 1785. 

From *703 the Congregazione di Propaganda Fide had conferred the mission 
in l ibel upon the Capuchins of Marca Ancona. Six monies were elected and 
started under the guidance of P. Fran'CESCO MaRIA DA CaMI-^RINO. Only two of 
them arrived in Lhasa 1708, P. GiUKM’Pii: da Ascor.i and Fa. Maria Da TOURS, 
'ritey were wdl received but returned in 1713 to Patna. In 1715 the Fathers 
DOMKNICO DA FANt), OrAZIU DliLLA PKNNA, aiwl GlOV. Fr.\NCFJ5CO DA FOS- 
SJOMliRilNK returned to Tibet about the same time as the Jesuits DRSIDKRI and 
Frf.vkk came from Ladak. The following year the war in Tibet begun and, 
a short time afterwardsj the long and tedious quarr<;ls between the Jesuits and 
Capuchins. Tlie Mission, however, reinained in the hands of the Ca])uebinH, 
but as it was reduced to only three members della Penoa, towards the end of 
1736, w*ent to Rome to ask for a new reinforcement of the Mission, or to ob¬ 
tain the permission to send the two Fathers left in India to 1 ibet. Cardinal 
Belluga took a greit deal of interest in the wishes of della Penna, a special con- 
giess of the Propaganda wa.s held in 1738, where it was decided to continue 
with the mission in Tibet. Twelve Capuchins were sent under the direction of 
della Penna and with an annual grant of i cx» Roman scudi, as Belligatti tells us 
in his manuscript. 

Provided with all they could need die misKonaries started and arrived, after 
a long and diflicult journey, in Lhasa in Januar)' J74D They were well received, 
especially by the king, and as soon as they had learnt the language of die country 
Oiey began to preach, although without success- Intrigues and suspicions arose 
against the Fathers. Three of them, amongst whom was BeUgatti, returned to Nepal 
in August 1743, The others remained some time in Lhasa. Finally they left Tibet 
in April 1745 and after two montlis arrived in Patan in Nepal. A short rime after¬ 
wards della Penna died at Patan in 1745- Their house in IJiasa was destroj'cd 
am! one century was to pass before the ne.xt missionaries, 1 luc and Gabet, arriveil 
in Lhasa. 

Magnaghi has subdivided Beligattis diarj' into three parts: 1) From the start 
CO Kuii on the llbetan frontier, 2) From Kuti to Lhasa, and 3) Their work and 
observation.^ in Lhasa. 
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TTic missionary- wtni to Paris on foot and sailed from Loricnt to Chander' 
nagor, where, after 6 months iS days all the missionaries met, anti continued to 
Patna^ He gives some very clever ami interesiing descriptions of wlut he saw on the 
Ganges. Tlic arrival at Patna took place on December i6th, 1739. They prepared 
themselves for the long journey and continued over Gandak. Most of die follow¬ 
ing villages he mentions are impossible to identify. 'ITiey were now only S mission* 
arieS) as the rest had stayed behind for some time in Patna. They had 16 native 
servanHi and the whole partj^ went on foot. Travelling through the Terai they en¬ 
tered Nepal and arrived on February 6th, 1740, in Batgao, where the Capuchins had 
a hospice. ViA Katmandu and Nesti they arrived, October 17, in Kuti on the Tibetan 
frontier and situated on the river Nohotha or Bhotia-Kosi, Here Ijcgins the most 
inie«isting pun of the journey, which Bdigaiti describes very' carefully day by day. 
Magnaghi here gives the author’s owTi words and his original speUing of the names. 
And here, or rather a little furtlier on, we liegin to look out for some glimpses of 
the mountains north of the Tsangpo. 

On November 10 the journey began. After a burough called Tankialing they 
reached Yalap, where all travelleru had to provide themselves with riding animals 
for crossing the nrountains of Lhangur, >whicb is almost impossible to pa-w on 
foot on account of the strange effects it lias, not only on men but also on 
animals, whctlier it depends on the rarefaction of the air, or on some nuicible 
exhalations. 

'ITiey started, however, with only three riding animals, which were mounted 
by the most suffering members of tire party. In a fort called Tulon (Douloung) 
tliey took a rest and then began slowly to ascend the mountain of Lhangur, between 
precipitous rocks.* The nearer they’ approached tlie summit of Lhangur the more 
they' felt pains in the head and stomacdi. and difBcuUy of respiration, and after 7 
Aps' journey' they arrived at a house near the foot of the mountain, caUed Pambu, 

built especially for the comfort of travellers. 

In this house the \vhole company rested together with sen'ants and animaU 
and people returning from Lhasa. The night was like a purgatory or inferno. All 
were complaining, some were shouting brutally, others vomiting, and some de¬ 
lirious. Tiie animals did not improve tJie miserable situation. The sufferings of 
the night were so much the more difficult, as they had not been able to eat in 
the evening. 

After sunrise they continued to ascend the mountain. Finally they reached 
the summit, a plain which sloped very gradually to the other side. They descended 
jbenveen East and North* and by and by the pains in head and stomach ceased. 
Gn the other side they reached a place ealled Gtiinse, At Tingri they did not fed 
any more of their inconveniences- 


» In A nine Magnauhi (lolms oul that Lhangm or I.atigur is limply q generic woitl. 
3—///. 
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Beligatti cannoi iiiK^efstand these curious effects which this tnountain causes 
both to inert And aniinals. Some thought it was on account of the considerable 
elevation, which forces people to respire rarified air. He also mentions the opposite 
direction in which the rivers flow' on both sides of Lhangur: from east to w'cst on 
the soutliern side, from vrest to east on the other. But he adds: iNoiwitlistanding 
the diversity in the course of the water, 1 should nut be able to atlhcfc to the 
opinion tliat die mountain Lhangur w'Os the higliusi mountain —- 1 will not say of 
Tibet, but of those verj' mountains which we have hatl to cross.► 

»From Mount Lliangur all die way to Lhasa one is always ascending more 
than descending, and before one arrives in Lhasa one has to cross Mount Kam- 
bali, w'hich in my opinion and tliat of otliers is not unconsideiably higher than 
Mount Lhangiir, an(,l still, on the Kambali one does not feel any other inconvenience 
than tliat which is characteristic to every somewhat uncomfortable ascent.* 

Other iieqile lielieved tliat the said effects were due to exhalations or minerals 
or venomous plajits on the mountain. After some speculation on the plants, he 
comes to the conclusion that die symptoms are rather to be accounts 1 for from the 
exhalations than from the rarefaction of the air. He w-as confirmed in this view 
when he, PP. Fl.ORLWO and COSTATINO in 1742 again travelled this way and 
passed without feeling the least inconvenience, which he thinks depended on the 
fact that the whole mountain was now covered with snow which certainly hindered 
the exhalation, but could not diminish the rarefaction of the air. But he wisely 
says he leaves to naturalists the discussion about the matter, and goes on with )iis 
narrative. 

’ITic)' arrived in the valley of Tiiigri which is one of the finest he has seen 
in Tibet, There is a river flowing from weat to east. In a place Fingn CulA tliey 
tried to gel animals of burden and for riding. .A-fter several days they succeeded 
in hiring some animals from a Tibetan merchant who was on his way to Lhasa. 
He gives a very good description of Tingri, its nature, its flocks. On December 3, 
after a long dday and great difficulties with the muleteers they siaitetl for Tingri 
Sauia. ITience they proceeded to the north'east and liahed on die bank of a little 
brook, where ihtry passed the night under a tent. BcUgatti gives, like Desideri, an 
excellent description of the daily rotiUne of travelling and hoiv they passed their 
days. Next march the road sloped to the east and beyond ‘I’zogor the>' halted 
again on the bank of the brook. "ITic following momingl diey continued to the 
east, passing the places NgambA. Mermbb and Hahar and after 7 journey 
again halteil at the same brook as before and experienced during the night the 
usual cold. 

'Ibe next day's march took them along the brook and after 4 k&s they halted 
at its bank, ^^le Mih they continued further along tlie brook and after 1 kas they 
(>assed a fortress situated on the oilier side of the brook anil called Segar-g^un 
(Shikar-dsong). The river sfrew larger as they proceeded, and on its banks they 
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saw several small bouroujjhs aed housesi and^ on the slopes of the moutitains several 
monasteries and monks. After 4 Xw’ joiirney they passed the brook on a bridge, 
saw some other castles and, after 9 arrived in a place called Truengi' where 
they stayed for the night. Here die river is rather large and is called Bontsu- 

Lsambo.^ 

The 9tJi they rested. Throe roads go from here to I..hasa. One further to 
the north, another going to Gigajsd, ^where the second Lhama of Tibet is residing^, 
and the third w'hich is more ca.sterly and takes you to Kianit. 'fliey decided not 
to take the northern road, but one of the two others and the Kianze road was 
chosen. .After having provided themselves w'itli necessary provision.^ tliey started 
again on tlic toth with a guide, as the muleteers had excused themselves on ac¬ 
count of not knowing the roatl. They went 3 to the north-east. 

On die nth they left die river on their left hand, reached an open val]e>' 
and after a very" fatiguing journey of 5 ihcy found a little river, Bontzutsambo,^ 
where they pltdujd their tejits. He describes this valley and its winds, or rather 
storms, and the rain of small stones the wind carries with it. Here lie saw two 
flocks of ‘^wild hooies», 19 and 12 resp. The ne.>:t year the missionaries saw a vvild 
horse which had been given to the Grand Ii.ania in Lihasa. 

In the evening there was such a strong wind tlunt they could not prepare 
their food and only took tea. The 12th and istli tliey crossed the river and entered 
the valley of Cibuliin (Chib-lung), where castles aiul monasteries were found. The 
principal places here were Tetzin, Thedin ami, after 9 Kenga, where they 
passed the night. 

The Mill they continued through the valley,* where again castles and mona¬ 
steries were seen, passed ril castello Sungang>,^ where the governor of the vaJley 
resides, wliich is under the dominion of the Lhama of Gigaze, and at ilie foot of 
a little mountain they stopped to puss, tlie night after 4 journey. 

Tlie 15th they crossed the mountain ajid soon afterwards entered another 
broad valley, in which they travelled to the north-east >a» during the last days*, 
and after 4 JkifS* journey they halted in a poor little place, outside of which tliey 
pitched their tent- Next day they continued again tlirough the same valley, which 
was now almost uninhabited, and passed, after 9 a very cold night in their tent. 

The J 7 th they descended a little to the north ami travelled over some snow- 
coveretl mountains in one of which a spring of hot water was gushing out, so that 
it could be seen from far away by the diick vapour rising from it. Camped after 
some 4 ^os. 

* From here, uys the edHar, he cannot identiff mule, u Ifac miEBioiurie; dul not 

follow ihc TORd 10 Shigotse, btit another fnnher itnuih, going to Gjongtse. 

“ Magnaghi says this it the rver rhungtu of Stieler and Poutrlaouk-yjango-psioii of Klaproth, it 
goes fmra west to eu3i aod joins the Amu. U is the Toiido on tan tie Putte’i map (Vol. U, PL XXJ. 

1 ObvJuuiily the siviie os before. 

* IVhich the etliUit suggests tuay be Snog'ra. 
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The 18th they made 3 kos in a strong and biting wind. Very often their 
animals ran away and they suspected some malicious intentions on the part of the 
muleteers. The next day they went almost straight north through mountains and 
halted after 3 kos in a village. Started again (the 20th) and entered the mountains 
to the north, ascended about one hour and found on the top a little plain and after 
having made a very steep descent to the north-east they found in the valley a little 
village and further on camped after 8 kos. The 21 st they continued to the north¬ 
east in a valley between two mountain ranges where a little river was running in 
a stony bed and with stony banks, and after some hours they entered a rich valley 
full of villages and houses. Camped after 5 kos. Next day the same valley be¬ 
came more and more populated, and, travelling the whole day until evening, they 
made 8 kos. 

The 23rd 9 kos took them to Kianse of which he gives a good description. 
Here they stayed two days for celebrating Christmas. He says the Gran Lhama 
of Kianse has under him 13 lamas, two monasteries and more than i 000 monks. 
He gives a very detailed and picturesque description of a religious festival in 
Kianse. 

At noon the 27th they continued tlieir journey, marching towards the north¬ 
east, and camped, after 6 kos^ at the bank »of the river which goes to Kianse* *. 
The 28th, going north-east they arrived at Lhamar (?). The 29th they continued 
on a rocky road at the foot of the mountains along the same river (Nyang-chu), 
marched 3 kos and camped in a house at the foot of a high snow-covered moun¬ 
tain. The name of the camping-place was Lamentutungh (?). ‘ 

The following passage is of some interest: »The 30th we ascended the moun¬ 
tain, although we did not reach the summit which was snow-covered. Ascending 
this mountain we saw to the northern side a long line of high mountains covered 
from head to foot with heavy snow, to which the muleteers made reverence, re¬ 
garding them as the abode of gods. We were assured that in these mountains the 
snow never melts away and that they remain covered with deep snow the whole 
year round and that they therefore are uninhabited and inaccessible.* 

Magnaghi finds it difficult to make out whether Beligatti here means the 
western continuation of Kamba-la or some mountains further north, on the left bank 
of the Tsangpo. 

Waddell has in his book an illustration of the Karo-la where snow-mountains 
are seen far away,* to the north. At Ralung, on the western side of the pass, 
Waddell says that *there shot into view another great snowy range which blocked 
our way to Lhasa. Its dominating peak of Nojin Kangsang or ’The Noble Glacier 


* Magttaghi rightly says the 3 days north-east of Beligatti are difficult to understand, as Na- 
gartse is on the same latitude as Gyangtse. It ought to have been straight west and east. 

* Lhasa and its Mysteries p. 286. 
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of the Genius’, rose up, lo miles off, a majestic mass of snow and glacier ice, over 

24 000 feet high, and on its western flank could be seen the cleft of the Kharo 
Pass which we had to cross . . . This snowy range is a continuation of that spur 
from Chumolhari which we saw ran off to the north along the Rham lake at Tuna.» ^ 
Perceval LaNDON says that Karo-la with its 16600 feet^ is >the highest point 
between Lhasa and India* *. 3 On its eastern side the road »is crowned by the snow- 
fields of the Nichi-kang-sang group*. Probably Beligatti is simply speaking of the 
mountains which he saw near at hand and which therefore impressed him more. 
But as he talks of a long line of high snow-covered mountains to the north, one 
would feel tempted to think of the Nien-chen-tang-Ia, which is straight north from 
Karo-la. I do not know, however, whether this range is visible or not from the 

pass. It may be hidden both on the pass and in the valley beyond, and in the 

narratives on Younghusband’s mission I cannot find a word describing any far view 
to the north. 

On the other side of the mountain, which must be the range of Karo-la, the 
missionaries descended very slowly and entered a little valley, surrounded by snow- 
covered mountains, and pitched their tents after 6 kos. 

On December the 31st they continued zigzagging between mountains »and 
after having travelled some 5 kos we arrived at the fortress of Nagarse which is 
situated at a promontory of the lake which is called Palte, and, passing beyond 
the fortress about i kos, we followed the shore of the lake, which we had to our 
right, whereas on our left we had the naked mountains.* Camped on the shore 
after 6 kos. 

The first day of 1741 they continued to travel round the lake, »which is very 
great*, and was said so be 18 days’ walk round it going 10 kos a day which 
gives 360 miglia in circumference. »In the middle of the lake rises a series of 
small rocks, which are inhabited . . .» There are also monasteries governed by a 
reborn Lhamessa called Turce-pamo. He gives some very curious information about 
the Dorje Pagmo whom he, della Penna and the other missionaries later on met 
in Lhasa. 

They followed the shore till evening and, having passed the fortress of Palte, 
»from which the lake takes its name*, and after 7 kos they camped on the shore of 
the lake. 

The real name of the lake was obviously known to Beligatti, for Georgi has 
the following passage:»Palt6; Lacus, alias Jamdro aut jang-s6 nuncupatus.* That 
Georgi has used Beligatti as a source may be seen from the following passage: 
»Maximae amplitudinis est, quam homo pedibus, uti indigenae tradunt, nonnisi octo- 


• Op. cit. p. 283. 

* Ryder has 16 200. 

3 Lhasa, Vol. I p. 265. Compare also Candler: The Unveiling of Lhasa, p. 210. 
^ Alphabetum Tibetanum, p. 451. 
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decim dierum spatio circumire queat ... E lacu medio series surgit continuata 
monticulorum, & Insularum. In .^ustrali eorum latere Monasterium, & Sedes est 
Magnae Renatae Lhamissae Turcepam6.» 

On Januar)-^ the 2nd they followed the shore further on and turned more and 
more to the north and after 2 kos they were at the foot of mount Kambala, »leav- 
ing the lake to the south and ascending the mountain to the north; the ascent was 
somewhat uncomfortable; after having ascended for about i kos we reached the 
summit of the mountain, where a very precipitous descent presents itself* *. The de¬ 
scent was more difficult than the ascent had been. They saw heaps of skeletons of 
beasts of burden. After 6 good kos they entered a little plain at the foot of Kam¬ 
bala and camped. 

He does not say anything about the view he got from this pass which, ac¬ 
cording to Ryder, is 15,400 feet high. But Georgi has the following very interesting 
passage: * »E vertice Kambala prospicitur nova qusedam series elatiorum, nivosorum- 
que montium ad Boream. Hinc eos adorant Indi ac Tibetani viatores.* Here at 
least there is no room left for a doubt, for Nien-chen-tang-la is the series of high 
snow'-covered mountains straight north of Kamba-la, and Nien-chen-tang-la is one 
of the holy mountains of Tibet. Thus the Capuchin missionaries are the first Eu¬ 
ropeans who ever make mention of this mighty range, although they do not call it 
by name. It may have been seen by Odorico de Pordenone and by Grueber and 
Dorville, although of course there is not a word about it in their reports. 

From Kambala the missionaries went down to the river Tzanciu as mentioned 
before.* They crossed the river and were invited by a Debit who was the treasurer 
of the Gran Lhama to come and stay in his house which they did. The next night 
was passed at a little place called Tzelen (Dzialing.?). 

Early in the morning of the 5th >il Padre Prefetto* (della Penna) took Padre 
Floriano with him and went on in order to reach Lhasa the same evening and pre¬ 
pare the inn where the rest of the caravan would arrive the next day. The latter, 
with Beligatti, went only 3 kos and camped in the house of a Tibetan. 

On January the 6th, after i kos' journey, they saw to their left the great 
monastery of Brebo (Brebung) where i 400 monks were said to live. Then they 
passed along the wall of Putala and entered Lhasa. 

In the rest of his manuscript (30 pages in print) Beligatti deals with »Kanden, 
and Serra*, the reception the king gave the missionaries, their visit to the Chinese 
resident, a Tibetan dinner, a religious festival on the last day of the year, the new 
year’s festival, the solemn entrance of the Grand Lama in Lhasa, the festival of 
the 15th day of the new moon, the »Ciamba procession* and other festivals in Lhasa. 
The second part of the MS. is lost, probably for ever. 


‘ Alphabetum Tibetanum, p. 452. 

• Vol. n, p. 268. 
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Beligatti is an excellent observer, conscientious, simple minded, quiet and plain. 
His narrative is a treasury, although it does not give us any new knowledge. But 
it throws new light on the conditions under which the Capuchins lived and travelled, 
and it is with the greatest sympathy and admiration one turns the pages of his little 
book which appeared some i6o years after it was written. He has relived in it 
and it is a worthy monument over his life. * 

* I cannot find the place where, according to Wilford, F. Cassiano (Beligatti) should have called 
the Mount M^ru or Tien-c’han — Tangra or Tangla (Asiatic Researches, 1808, Vol. VIII, p. 315). 
I quote the following passage from Wilford. Speaking of de Guignes’ view that Siue-shan should be 
the southern part of the circle of mountains north of India, he says: »The Southern extremity of^this 
circle is close, according to the present Hindu maps, to the last, or Northern range, called Nishad’ha; 
and this is actually the case with the mountains of Tangrah, near Lassa, which is in the interval be¬ 
tween the second and third range. According to F. Cassiano, the mountains of Tangrah are seen from 
the summit of CambdId, several days’ journey to the Westward of Lassa. The famous Pura’n-gir left 
them on the left, in his way from Tissoo-Lumbo to China, at the distance of about twelve coss, and 
did not fail to worship them. At the distance of seventy-seven coss from the last place, he reckoned 
I agga to be about twenty coss to the right; twenty-three coss beyond that, he was near the mountains 
of Ninjink Tangrd, a portion of that immense circular ridge. In his progress toward the famous temple 
of Ujuk, or Uzuk, called Souk in the maps, he saw them several times. Close to Ninjink-Tangra he 
entered the mountains of Lurkinh, called Larkin in the maps.> 

It is mteresting to find the name Nien-chen-tang-la mentioned so long ago. It is corrupted, 
but very easy to recognise. It will be seen later on that when Hodgson called the northern mountains 
Nyenchhen-thangla he had got this name, — not from Purangir or Wilford, but from Ritter. Even 
Klaproth was not the first to introduce it, for it was known in India before he published his Chinese 
geographical texts. 

The Tangra or Tangla is d’Anville’s Tancla M. the highest summit of which is his Tchimouran. 
Purangir’s Lurkinh is d’Anville’s Larkin M. and Nain Sing’s Dam-largen-la. From whatever source 
Wilford has got his information that Cassiano Beligatti saw the mountains of Tangrah from Kamba-la, 
the statement is no doubt correct, for Beligatti could see Nien-chen-tang-la, d’Anville’s Tancla from 
the pass. 
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ORAZIO DELLA PENNA. 


The short and splendid description of Chang-tang in DELLA Penna’s memoir 
on Tibet, as published by KLAPROTH, should not be missing when in the history 
of exploration in Tibet, we try to approach Transhimalaya. * * 

In della Penna’s description of Kamba-la and Yamdok-tso we recognise the 
same observations as made by Beligatti and as used by Georgi, 

iL’ultimo luogo (of the province of Tsang) verso levante si chiama Kambalk, che e nome 
di un monte grande, alia falda del quale vi sono mold luoghi; e nel piano di questo monte vi 
h un gran lago detto landro verso mezzogiomo, che ha di circuito i8 giomi di camino, ma 
dentro vi sono alcune isole di mondcelli. II detto lago non ha esito alcuno almeno visibile, e 
per quella parte, ove I’ho costeggiato si nell’ andare, che nel venire per un giorno e mezzo di 
camino non ho veduto esito vezuno, ed il simile per ogni altra parte, come mi viene certificato 
da quelli medesimi che I’hanno costeggiato.* 

The circumference is considerably exaggerated, but an outlet does not exist, 
although there may have been one in an earlier period, probably at Yarsik and 
through the valley of Rong-chu.* Waddell g^ves an analysis of the water 3 and 
says the water is slightly saline, which proves directly that i6o years are not suffic¬ 
ient for making a lake without outlet very brackish. On the Lamas’ map, which 
is earlier than della Penna’s statement, there is no outlet either. The difference 
between Yamdok-tso and Rakas-tal is that the water of the latter has not even a 
suspicion of taste. One thinks of Moorcroft’s desperate search for an outlet from 
the Manasarovar when one reads how della Penna searched in the same way and 
heard from others that nowhere else had the Yamdok-tso any outlet. The difference 
is that Moorcroft was both right and wrong but della Penna perfectly right. For 
Manasarovar has a periodical outlet and Yamdok-tso none at all. 


• >Breve Notizia del regno del Thibet, del fri Francesco Orazio della Penna di Billi, 1730*, 
with notes by Klaproth. Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Tome XIV. Paris 1834, p. 177 et seq. The 
style of della Penna is so plain and simple that I prefer to give it in the original language. 

* Compare Burrard and Hayden: »A sketch etc.* p. 202. Ryder: Geogr. Journal Vol. XXVI, 
‘905. P* 374 - Perceval Landon: Lhasa Vol. II, p. 92, Waddell, Op. cit. p. 299, etc. 

» Op. cit. p. 473. 
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iLa provincia di Ciang verso ponente confina con Ngari, verso tramontana con Kokonor, 
verso levante con K’ham, verso mezzogiorno colla provincia d’U. In questa provincia di Ciang 
ci e il ducato di Dam, che ^ lontano otto giornate da Lhasa: ed in Dam ci h solo il palazzo 
per il Re e la sua corte; il restante degli abitanti dimorano nelle tende di feltro, e di tele 
tessute di pelo, e la maggior parte sono Tartar! e gli altri Thibetan!. Due giornate lontane da 
Dam ci i Nak c’iu ka, ove 6 I’ultima fortezza del Thibet senza alcun altra casa, ma solo 
abitazioni di tende, come sopra. In questo luogo passa un hume grande chiamato Nak C’iu. 
Nak signihca nero e c’iu acqua . . . Dopo di che per circa quaranta giomi di camino non si 
trova piu abitazioni di case, ma solo alcune abitazioni di tende con quantita di mandre de lak, 
ossiano bovi pelosi, pecore, cavalli; ed i passaggeri non trovano altra cosa per comprare di 
comestibile che came, e butiro, tutto I’altro fa di mestieri portar seco. Traghettato questo 
gran paese si trova un grandissimo hume, chiamato Bic’iii (Bri-chu or Murussu), che conforme 
ne scrisse I’iHustrissimo signor Samuele Van der (Put), Olandese ... si arguisce la sua gran- 
dezza, mentre da quel che diceva che per traversarlo con barche di pelle, s’imbarcb la mattina, 
e la sera aloggib in un isoletta di detto hume, e non pot^ finirlo di traversare sino al mezzo 
dl del seguente giomo. Vicino a questo hume ci 6 una gran populazione che habita nelle 
tende. Da questo luogo per un mese incirca di camino si trova Zolomh (Gourban Solom gool, 
— Klaproth); le genti di che abitano parimente nelle tende, e dopo cinque giorni di camino 
si arriva a Kokonor, ove finisce il Thibet per questa parte verso tramontana .. . Tra la Tartaria, 
e le provincie di Ciang e Ngari, stanno i popoli di Hor, quali sono d’ingegno grossolano, 
portano la treccia, come li Tartar!, e vestono alia tartara; stanno nelle tende, e parlano tartaro, 
e thibetano, ma meglio tartaro.* 

Thus Dam is a duchy eight days from Lhasa and two days from the famous 
place Nak-chu on the upper Salwen, where all the Mongolian caravans are examined 
before they are allowed to proceed to Lhasa. Purangir says he entered the mountains 
of Lurkinh or Larkin near Nien-chen-tang-la. Dam and Larkin sound rather like 
Nain Sing’s Dam-largen-la in the same region. At any rate here is the place where 
one would have expected to hear something more of the high snowy mountains 
which della Penna as well as Beligatti saw from Kamba-la. 

Then follow forty days’ journey without any houses and then Murussu, and 
here, unexpectedly, we get a welcome glimpse of the great Dutchman VAN DE 
PUTTE and the way in which he crossed the great river. Professor P. J. VetH* 
suggests that della Penna may have got the whole description of the country to the 
N.E. from van de Putte. 

Della Penna gives the same misleading determination of the country of the 
Hor eis Beligatti, but he correctly calls them Tartars, although these Turkish tribes, 
nowadays, only when in direct Chinese service, wear a pigtail. Klaproth adds in 
a note that in reality Mongol tribes wander about with their flocks on the vast 
plains of Ngari Tamo and Tsiang and that these tribes are called Hor by the 
Tibetans. 

Della Penna gives the correct translation of the name Koko-nor, and Tso-ngombo. 
He tells us that he has got the following information from reliable persons: 


‘ Loc. cit., p. II. 

4^141741 ///. 
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2G tPRAZrO PKVSCA. 

»[ THibctani {iretcndoDO, che questo bgo appartcnga r loro, e idie 1 coafitil del Hubct 
airlvliiio a' coafiai delU citta dt Sctlin, osaia Sdlingh, come essi asseriscono. Da qu^to lago 
non escc ^ume alcuoa. LI dnquc fuiiii cJie comuncmcnte ianno uscire le carte gcugniiehe 
anticfae da uti lago, o sia il sopracitato Tandrb, o. laotK^ die jita lontaiio tre gioittate da Lhasit 
a poncate, o sia il suddetto kgo di Kokoiior drca una giomaia da Sctlin, o Scilingh, a confiai 
del Thiliet, ehe sono li due fioU laght del tncdemo, aouo uiauasistenti, ed a^otucantente idedi, 
percfa^ verua flume csce da* mcdcaimi laght; ma sojio altri fiuml grosas, come si dwse di sopni, 
do 4 vicino a Lhaaa Tzafigc^iii nella provinda di Tzang, I’altro detto Nakc’tti, cod aneoTa 
Bidiit, che soDD nello state di Clang, ed altri due chc tie ho perduta la meiiioria> 

Della Pentia has generally paid more attention to the rivers and lakes- There 
IS no sign of Transhimalaya in his letter. 

In another document from della Penna's hand, published in Rome in 1743, and 
with a purely religious intention, we cannot e.xpect to find anything interesting for 
geographers,* The only thing worth mentioning is his enormous exaggeration of 
die population of Tibet, whicli we meet in the very first lines; 

Kssendo composto il gran Regno del Tibet, la di cui Capitate i Lassa, di piu milioni 
di aniniP, (che m dice asctnderc a 33 miliomj &. avendosi poca cogniiione andic dalle aotichc 
carte gcograiichc di qiicsto Regno, che i coniiguo a quelle della Csna, e della gran Taiisna.., 

The great number of inlmbitants uras, however, a fram to convince the 
religious people of Rome of the great importance of sending a sufficiently great number 
of missionaries as well as sufficient subsidies to Tibet. And the conclusion is therefore 
the following: 

Quaiici Miijistri Evangelici aiaoo pci questo aeccssai] in un Rugno ai vasto, chc contienc 
tanti milioni d'anime, quantunquc per d^cuna Provincia non si destinassero piii di cinque 0 
Ki Mlsstounti, ben st comprende ,.. 

■* Retazione Del prindpio, e Btato prenente della MLeiioae dd vasto Kegno did gfan Ttbe^ ed 
altri due Rcgni confiiitDti, ractoioandata alU rigilanu, e edo de' Padri Cflppucdni dtdla Provincia 
della Marcj netiD Stato ddlii Chiesa, Roma 1741, 
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CHAPTER V. 


D’ANVILLE. 

In the narratives of the first European travellers in Tibet and even in the 
diaries of the missionaries who lived for many years in Lhasa, we find nothing 
concerning the high mountain ranges situated north of the Tsangpo. 

But if we direct our attention to the Chinese geographers we shall find a good 
deal of positive information about the labyrinth of mountains situated north of the 
river. As in other parts of Asia the Chinese have also here been the forerunners 
of exploration, and till not very long ago they have even provided European maps 
with all that was to be found on them, so far as the country north of the upper 
Tsangpo was concerned. 

On the following pages I will g^ve some extracts from the Chinese sources 
together with the necessary discussions. 

Let us first turn our attention to the beautiful map of d’ANVTLLE, published 
under the title: Carte generate du Tibet ou Bout-tan et des Pays de Kashgar et 
Hami Dressie sur les Cartes et Memoires des RR PP yesuites de la Chine et accordee 
avec la situation constante de quelques Pays voisins. Par le d!Anville, Geographe 
OrdP du Roi. Avril 1733. This map was published in DU Halde’s Description 
de la Chine, and in d’Anville’s Nouveau Atlas de la Chine, 1737. The map which 
had been drawn by the Jesuits by order of Emperor Kang Hi was engraved at 
Peking, and a copy was sent to Paris and presented to the King and remained 
in his private library' at Versailles till the epoch of the revolution. Copies of 
the same maps, translated in China, were also delivered by Father du Halde to 
d’Anville, who was a famous draughtsman and the King’s geographer. His business 
became to make a reduction and digestion of the Chinese maps. But the copies 
he got were not complete and the translator of the geographical names had not 
been very careful. Therefore several mistakes entered d’Anville’s maps, for which 
he could not be responsible. Only the detailed original maps of Tibet, which 
were inserted in du Halde’s Description, have been copied by d’Anville in a 
more exact way. On the g^eat general map of Tibet, of which PI. I is a repro¬ 
duction, d’Anville has changed the co-ordinates for some places, and has by this, as 
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Klaproth shows, not irnprov'td the mapn* Pi. I is a reproduction of this map, which 
marks an opocli in European knowledge of I'ibet. Here for the first time Eastern 
and Southern Tibet have been well placed in relation to Central Asia, Szechuan 
and India. The Indo-Chinese rivers come down from a world of Tibetan mountains, 
and it can casilv be guessed that the upper Tsangpo is situated betw'een two 
tremendous systems of mountain ranges. In the west we find the excellent repre¬ 
sentation of the sources of the Tsangpo and the Satlej which has been dealt with 
before/ with the only exception of the misUike about the ongin of the Ganges, 
Central and Nortliem Tibet, on the otlier hand, remain unknown, and the Chinese 
material d'Anville has had at his disposition lias not been sufficient to prevent him 
from the supposition that Cobi ou Desert de Sable' continued wdtbout interruption 
from Eastern Turkestan to the neighbourhood of Tengri-nor. Western Kwen-lim 
and Eastern Kwen-lun arc shown as two different mountain systems ijuite indepen¬ 
dent of each other. Eastern 'lurkestan is not nearly so good as on RlNAT’s and 
STR.VH(,ESBERfi’ft mAfis. Yarkand-datya is correctly showm as going the whole 
way through dm desert to old Lop Nor, but Aksu-darya comes to an etui at tlie 
town of the same name. South of Khotan is a Mount Kirian, whidi is [irobably 
meant to be the Keriya-kotcl on the old road between Khotan and Lhasa, to 
which ive shall have to return later on. 

LJf great interest is the legend at the end of Hotomni-Solon Mouren or 
Khotan-tlar>'a: Cilit Rwii:r£ u perd dans Us SabUs dt ce Desert demhne qm 
plmieurs ant res. For if this legend were correct and if it were to be accepted 
literally the climate of Eastern 1 'urkestan lAXiuld be more humid now than in the 
days whence d'.^nville has drawn lifs information. At the present epoch Khotan- 
darya reaches, as we know, the Tarim during some weeks every summer. Curiously 
enough not a single tributary, on d'Anville’s map, reaches the main river, except 
the Hajitou Mouren. But the latter is die river of Kara-shahr, Khuidu-gol, which 
in reality passes the Bagrash-kul on Its way. West of Harachar (Kara-sliahr) we 
recognise some other names, as Couroulae (Korla), Yantac (Yantak-chikke) and 
Yanghisar (\angi-sar). The whole situation of the Yarkand-daiy'a and Khaldu-gol 


' M^inoirc!, Rdalifi ^ fAsie, Toine HI, j), 37*. hlarch 1834 Klstproth wrote to Ejerghaus. at 
hu request, a letter about the TsangfiO'Inawaddi probiem in whicH he espres^ no high opinion of 
the LaRia$ map. He says: »Am Piihalde wisseu Sifi, auf welche Weise die Ivorte von T0b(t, welche 
sw:h in dent datti gehOrigen Atlasae hndei, eulslanden isL Es geht daraus hervor, does dieser Karte 
mehta ats die auf dcrsclben vcnEichnetc ReiKroutie von Tsefehing tu fn, fiber Lossa bis iuni Sec Manam 
cWai. und emige atliTet hte tilbrtbche Skiuen anderer Proriniwi mm Grande liegcn. Wie w«iig atif 
em solche; Muebwerk m hauen itn, lal lelcht aniusehen. tumal wena mnji wrisi, eiass die Origin.tlieich- 
nung (let Lutnaa gar nicht graduirt war, und die tJtngen- uud Breitengrade cnit in I’ekiBg von den 
Jcauitcn darugesclfl warden *ind, luid das i.u einer Zeit, wo nmn iibet die geographische T.age von 
l.^a gar mcbts uideita hatte, a!* dio schr vague Angabe des ?. Grueber.. . 'I’dhet i«t also ein Land, 
jiDCT Uaa nun kelne emngc aairanomischc Beobauhtung hat, als die ton Turner, one! das anch cigent- 
,>n.t IHi augenommeti a^tden 1st . . ,» Berghuus; HiaEnnsch-GeographiKhc Bcschreihung von Assam 
” * ■' Memoir *u No 9 van Behans' Atlas voit Asia. Gotha (Sj4, p. 175. 
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on d’Anville’s map, in ihcir relation to Lop-nor, points to the fact that it is the 
real, ancient, Chinese Lop-nor that has been entered on the map and not the recent 
lake, Kara-koslmn which waa discovered by PRSHEVALSKIY. Htus we here arrive at 
the same result as when we W'ere discussing Renat's map, which is not surprising 
remembering that the latter was also derived from Chinese sources. As to tlic mber 
tributaries Renat has at least three reaching the Tarim amongst tlietn Kbotan- antj 
Keriya-darj'a. In this respect the two ina]>s arc therefore not in harmony with each 
other, and no conclusion cun be drawn aa to whether d'AiwiJle’s map indicates a drj’ 
period of climate. Very lllicly periodical changes of climate exist in Eastern 
Turkcsiarv, though not so strong as in the region of the Manasarovar, 

Dut to return to Southern Tibet we find that tlic river systems and lakes arc 
very nearly the same as on the Ta-cli’ing map, which we are going to consider 
later on in connection with Dutrctiil dc Rhins’ views. Roth are founded on the 
same original survey, — of Kang Hi's l-amas. 

Regarding the Centra) Transhimalayan mountain ranges on d'Anville's map 
most of tlmm stretch from the N.E. to tlie SAV., whereas the real direction is usually 
from the N.W. to the S.E. WTten a range. like Targo-gangri is in realitj’' meridional, 
it becomes w'cst to east on d’Anville’s map. A few names may bo idcniitied 
beyond doubt. .Amongst them w'e already know Kontaisse M,, Lantchia kepou M., 
and Tamtehou M. Larkin M. is at the same place as Nain Sing's Damriargcnria. 
Samia M. must be Sarny e-la, Vala M. may bt; my Yor-la, aiul Soureng M. could 
be my Sumge-!a if it w'ere not so far to the east, Ijip M, is probably Lapehung, 
Panda M. may be my Pabla or Pabda, Tarcoa MM. is ctTtainly Targo-Gangri, 
Coiran MM. and Tchimouran* are the names given to the culminating range, Nlen- 
chen-tang-la. Samta Kemsa M. is Samdan Kangjang. It cannot be said tliat 
regarding the country north of the Tsangpo general uncertainty predominates, 
for all Ls certainly wrong. Only round the edges of the region are there com- 
|jararively good pieces. On the northern edge there is only one such point: 
Tarok-tso and Tabie-tsaka; on the eastern Tengri-nor, Nlen-dien-tang-la and Kbehu 
as well as Lhasa with its surroundtiigs. On the south the whole general course of 

the Tsangpo to the E-S.E, is not bad and all the northern irlbutaries have been 

observetl. more or less wrong. The best parts arc on tiic western cilge, the sources 
of the Rrahmaputra or Tsangpo, which 1 have jiroved to t>e correct. Directing 
our attention to the northern bank of the Tsangpo. we find only at ttvo places 

mountain ranges running parallel with the river and near to it. The hrst is the 

range west of the entrance of the I'sa-chu, and tlie second is the one situated east 
of the entrance of the Chaktak-tsangpo. Roth exist in realitj'. For tlie section 
east anil west of Shigaise d'Anvllle has no ranges parallel with tlie river. The 


* 'Die anrae in VTinca '['ctiimourtaa on d\’\Dville*s Laii^t: dCiilc map in dii Hatde- 
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country is here too little known to make it possible for anyone at all to settle the 
question, but d'Anville may be right, or rather the sources which he has used.* * 

Of great interest is d^Anville's Temen M. N.E. of Tengri-nor, which probably 
corresponds to Abbe Hue’s Tangla. Klaproth shows that the name Temen belongs 
to a plain, Temen tala, situated north of Ike Nomkhoun oubachi and south of the 
river Baka Akdam. >Dans les cartes de d’Anville, et par consequent dans toutes 
les post^rieures, cette montagne (Ike Nomkhoun oubachi) est nommee par erreur 
M. Temen.>^ Very likely this Temen M. or Tangla may be the eastern continua¬ 
tion of one of the great Kara-korum ranges. 

If nothing else can be learnt from d’Anville’s maps regarding Transhimalaya, 
one would always suspect, when looking attentively at these maps, that there could 
not possibly exist one continuous range, but very probably a whole labyrinth of 
different and more or less separated ranges. One would think that perhaps in 
reality there existed a great number of ramifications stretching out their arms in 
different directions from a principal range. But there is no sign of such a range 
on d’Anville’s map in the region corresponding to the one I explored. If HODGSON 
and Saunders had studied the Chinese maps attentively they would have hesitated 
to enter on their maps a continuous mountain range parallel with the whole of the 
Tsangpo and without ramifications. But as they did so they must have regarded 
d’Anville’s maps and other maps founded on Chinese material as very unreliable. 

To do so would indeed be unjust, for we have seen that the map is very 
uneven and of different value in different parts. We have seen that extremely 
seldom, practically only in the cases of the sources of the two great rivers, the 
mountains are correct. In three or four cases the lakes are rather good, in some 
cases rivers which do not exist, as the Tarcou Tsanpou and probably the Nacoi R., 
are drawn on the map. We arrive at the conclusion that some parts have really been 
roughly surveyed, others filled in from verbal information, which is always misleading. 
Therefore such lakes as Shuru-tso and Dangra-yum-tso have been placed in a way 
which has not the faintest resemblance to the truth. Such lakes as Teri-nam-tso, 
Poru-tso, Shovo-tso, Nganglaring-tso and others cannot be found on d’Anville s map. 
On the Ta-ch’ing map the Dzolmie thang is the lake which both in form and situa¬ 
tion has the greatest likeness to Nganglaring-tso. It is to be found on d Anville s 
map as well, north of M. Mouron. If, on d’Anville’s map, Cal M. should be meant 
to represent Ka-la, a very important pass on the >gold-road^, the lake, from which 
Nacoi R. comes would be Nganglaring-tso. But one loses oneself in guesses when 
trying to identify the representation on d’Anvilles map. 

* The marked water-parting close to the whole northern bank of the Tsangpo and Raga-tsangpo 
as represented on the map of the Tibet Frontier Commission, 1904, which gives the impression of a 
continuous range nmning the whole way parallel with and very near the Tsangpo is certainly wrong. 
That this water-parting was really accepted by geographers as an uninterrupted range, can easily be 
seen on map N:o 62 in Stieler’s Hand-Atlas for 1910. Compare also edition 1911, PI. XXXI below. 

* Memoires Relatifs k I’Asie, p. 391. 
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What, then, have we leamt from the Chinese materials regarding the country- 
north of the Tsangpo? Looking at the results of the survey in Tibet during Kang Hi’s 
and Chien Lung’s time, as represented on d’Anville’s and de Rhins’ maps, we might 
be sure that the country is very rich in lakes and rivers situated between mountain 
ridges and ranges. But what is the value of this material? During a long period 
it was accepted on European maps. But then the whole lot was suddenly abolished 
and the country north of the Tsangpo, except those peripheral parts which had been 
seen by Nain Sing, Littledale and the Tibet Frontier Commission, was left blank. When 
this new peripheral exploration had been in contact with the Chinese survey, the latter 
was found to be altogether too unreliable for use. And every bit of the Chinese 
survey disappeared, which, as Dutreuil de Rhins has proved, was the only right 
thing to do. Only two or three deplorable losses were made in this great general 
cleansing, namely, the sources of the two great rivers and the Tarok“tso. The sour" 
ces of the Satlej and the Brahmaputra had therefore to be rediscovered. Ngang- 
laring-tso and Teri-nam-tso were heard of by the Pundits, but as they were not 
entered on the Chinese maps, there was no ground for accepting the Tarok-tso either. 
Teri-nam-tso and Nganglaring-tso were visited for the first time in 1908, and if I 
had not, on the same journey, found the Tarok-tso as well, the fate of that lake 
would probably have been unsettled for a long time to come. 

Regarding the Transhimalaya the Chinese maps have certainly considerably 
augmented our knowledge. But these maps as well as the Chinese texts only tells us 
clearly that mountains exist north of the Tsangpo. We could, however, be certain 
of their existence even without the Chinese affirmation. Already Desideri and della 
Penna had mentioned mountains to the north, although only on the extreme west¬ 
ern and eastern wings of our region. The Chinese reports are more complete, but 
leave us in uncertainty regarding the situation and general arrangement. Of course 
mountains must exist in the north, as the northern tributaries of the Tsangpo were 
described as considerable rivers. If nothing else was known of the interior of Tibet 
one could, even two hundred years ago, be fairly sure that the country was very 
rich in mountains. And in the middle of the last century it would have been just 
as absurd to suggest a plain, a sand desert or a forest land north of the 
Tsangpo, as to suggest the existence of inland ice over the Congo basin. From 
the time of the first Chinese surveys some 190 years should pass before the first 
fundamental order was introduced into a great part of this labyrinth of mountains. 


$—141741 III. 












CHAPTER VI. 


KLAPROTH. 


With d'AnviJles No^mu AHas dc U Chine^ published I 757 » and coniaining 
amongst the maps of China the one of Tibet (1733) discussed in the preceding 
chapter, begins the history of European knowledge of the 'I ranshimalaya. All other 
maps of 'I’ibet, printed in Europe, are, until the first quarter of the last century, 
simply copies of d^Anville* *s Tibet.* But a still more important epoch in this lustoiy 
is marked by die information from Chinese sources translated and published byj. Kl.^P- 
ROTH. He was the first to direct, in a more positive way, the attention of geog¬ 
raphers to the existence of a mountain system north of the Tsangpo. Klaproth was 
the great conqueror in the Chinese literature; he collected the niatedal, which after¬ 
wards, from a purely geographical point of view, was sifted and arranged by RjtTKR 
and HUMUOl.riT. But Klaproth himself also laid dowm hw conquests on a map, 
which for a long time was regarded as gospel concerning lht«e regions, until fresh 
exploration brought new material and broke down the Chinese orographical system. 

In a preceding part of this work 1 have already quoierl some extracts from 
Klaproth touching the Chinese description of the Kailas. * He calls it Gangdis ri, or 
the mountain of snow colour.^ It is at 3to 1 i N.E* of the town Taklakar dsong in 
Purang, the province of Ari (Ngari), and at 5 i 59 ^ direct cast from Si-ning* 
fu in Kansu. Mount Kailas raises its peak 550 Chinese fathoms above the range to 
which it belongs,* and it has a circumference of 140 I*. It is surrounded by other 
very high peaks, but surpasses these by more than too fathoms. For those who 
travel from China to the 5 .VV, the ground rises the whole way until they reach mount 
Kailas, iwhich is the highest point of the whole range, the direction of which one 
is following-*^ This range subdivides Itself into several branches, which traverse 
the country in winding directions. To tlie N,W. of the Cangdis ri, is the snowy 

* CfAnpori: olsa G. We^ems in: Fcslachiift Fcttllnood Frciberm vo® Ktchthtrtcn . .. durgebracJit 
VO® Kinen Schukiti, Ikrliu 189 ^, p. 403 . 

* Vol. [, |j. tio. 

’ Quoting Ibe Polyglot gcoxtuphicBl Dictlofiary pubtulied in Petcin);, Ktaprotli informs u* that 
gang is snow, and ri moiiniwa i® Tlbeuin, wbereas f/tJ, colour, is SanEcrii. 

M. 0 . the Trans1)tma]Ay.\, 

» Magacin Anatlque, Tomt II, N:o IV, Paris tSiS, p- 133. 
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peak kabaU gangri.' Many orher Gangris or mountama with eternal jiiow 

suitoutKl the province of * *\ri anti condone north-eastwards to the coiintr>' of Katei. 
To the N.TI. of Gangdis ri are tlie mountains called Dabrie sierhcT Gluoouke nianisian 
tangla, Samtan gangdza, Nomkhoun oubachi and Bafn khara, which surround the 
province of Oui (Wei) on its northern side, and pass by tlie sources of Hwangho 
Ll lake Koko-nor at a distance of more than 6,000 li all the way to Si-n.ng-fa 
atul other places on the frontiers of Kansu- Two other branches of mountains issu¬ 
ing from the Kailas are described, one bordering Ngari on the south and the other 
with the massive of Tamchok-kabab, where the Brahmaputra has its source. 

I'his orography is far from being clear, Utotigh there is much truth in it. 
Another chain is said to form the boundary of Ngari in the following way: Isa 
tsa la 450 li north of the town of Lodok gardzoung. This mountain borders 
ufwn tire one called Kerie dabahn.^ To the N-W. of Lodok gardzoung, at a dist¬ 
ance of 300 li, is Labsi la. At §30 li S.E. of Ladak dzoung is Noubra la. These 
three mountains form a chain, which is the northern boundary^ of Ari, 

Marjaim-la is mentioned in the following words; Mar young la, mouiitain of 
the glory', 2S0 H to the east of the tribe of die Djochots, It is a branch of the 
Cangdis ri which stretche.s to the south, Its soutlicm wing constitutes the western 
boundary of the province of Duang; the northern one belongs to the province 

of Ari. ^ j * ■ 

ITiere are several other mountains mentioned in tlie Chinese descnption more 

or less easy to identif>% Only a few of them seem to be jjarts of our I ranshimalayan 
system. The most important‘of them is the Nten-chen-tangda, described as follows; 
Niantsin tangla gangri, or the tnoniitain of the snow-fields of the divinity who is 
bringiii'^ oracles; 130 li N.W. of the cit>^ of Boumdo dzoung. It is near the S.E, 
shore of the lake Tengri noor, extremely great and high, and covered with eternal 
snows. One sees there a great many snow'ftelds. J 

A part of Transhimalaya is also Samdan gangdja ri or Samtan gangri, snow 
mountain of the divine contemplation, J So li N.E, of Poumdo cbong, and called 
Sam to Kemsa on d'i\nviUes map. 

The Chinese geographer who is the author of these passages has done his 
best to arrange tJiis hopeless labyrinth of chains and ranges into one system, tlic 
head of which is the Kailas and the branches of wlilch are the different ranges, all 
of them starting from the Kailas. To this Chinese system AMIOT adds the follow- 


' At another ulacc tlie Chinwe author filag#s this txak more rorreolly lii tlig noilh Of Koilas. 
In leality Singi-kabab is not a elrniaJ snOW-, but A comparatively low mountain. 

* lo Attiiol's fcrathis nins ihiis: Nicti-tiieU'Lftiig-lEi-cliAiii- Kite Cit an nonl'Dtiuul 

fic Pen^f-louO-tcheng| dnnt die csl eloigo^e de cent trentc lys. Elle touche au bord OTienial riu Iqc 
tie ■ren^'La-ly-tcli^* Me est irirB^hiiijte el lOujours couuertc de nin^c. — Mifmoires toncemont S Histoire, 
tic. lie* Chinoii. Tome Paris i^S^t V* 
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ing" words: »J’ai dii que Kan-ty-se^chan se panageoit cn plu:>ieurs branches. Celle qui 
s etend vers le nord-ouest, prend le nom de Seag-ko-ka-pa-pou-chant et se partage 
ensniie en plnsieurs rameaux* qui ont chacun leitr nom pardculier. Quoi(pt'on n'ap' 
perfoive pas toujoiira la chiune qut lie toutes ces montagne!; les xim-s. aux auties, 
on ne sauroit dourer, qu’eUes ne soient reellcment liees par des veines internes, 
cachees clans le centre dc la teire.’ 

'I'he most interesting and clever attempt to introduce order into the Chinese 
orography of Tibet is, ho^^'ever, included in Klaproth's article: Jabltau des plus 

hauics moHtagH£S de la Chine dapt'ts Us ouvra^s giagrapfti^ues d^s Ch'nQis<>^ 

Me amves at the conclusion that Tibet is traversed, from west to east, by three 
extremely high mountain ranges. The southernmost of then: Is the Himalaya of 
wlticli he say's that it passes soudi of the two great takes Rawatt lirad and Manas 
Sarovar, from which the Satledj begins} fiirtlier on it stretches north of tlte sources 
of the Burrampouter, by which we have to remember that Klaproth regarded 
the Tsangpo and dtc Brahmaputra as two different rivem; and llnally it is pierced 
by the deep gorge of Singgbian khiai, through which tlu: ^'arou dzangbo tchou 
takes its course. 

1 laving thus located the Himalaya he proceeds to die second anti third chains, 
a description which is really classic and therefore his own words sliould not lie 
altered: 

La seconde chatne priiidpale du Tubci commence a I’ouest par la cime gi- 
gantesque, nommee en tuhetain Gang-dis-ri et par les Mindous Kailasa; elle ren- 
ft^e les sources du Yarou tkangbo t^ou, se dirige dc vers Test, h une certaine 
distance au sud do ce fleuve; plus loin s'approche de sa droite et I’accompagne 
jasqu’au deli du lac Yar brok yumd^o ou Palte, entoure cdui-ci de trois c6t&, se 
dirige i 1entre le \ arou dzangbo tchou et le Loubnak tchou, et hnit au defile 
^J*iffghian khiai. La troisienve chaine est la prolongation orientale de celle de 
Kara korrumi elle commence d 1 emlroit ou cette demiere ^ joint i une braiichc 
du Kadasa, venant du sud, separe le Tubet du pays occupy par des hordes nqmades 
t es Khor^ou Mongols, entoure les lacs desquels sort le Tarkou dzangbo, grande 
riviire^ qui se jrtte dans le lac Tengri noor, nommd tnal a propos sur nos cartes 
er 'iri. La chaine poursuh; son cours au sud, touche Ic bord milHdional du lac. 
orme, k son angle sud-est, un amas de glaciers tres-^levds, qui portent le nom tu- 
betam de Nian tsian tangla gangri, se dirige au nord-est oii die fmit au moot Sam 

JT perpiituelles. et situe sur le bord oriental du lac 

ou a noor. Ces trois chaines du Tubet communiriiient ensemble par piusieurs 
c ia nons intenn iaires, qui ne laissent pas d'etre trfe^Ievds et dont piusieurs mont- 
rent uicore dc gbders sur diffdreus points. 


’ Mfanoires, j>. 156. 

' Mnguin Asisuque, Twue U, H;a m, Paris 


1826, p. 1J3. 
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In Tibet these three chains are comparatively regular but further east they 
disappear altogether, or rather join into an immense knot of mountains, just as in 
the west of Tibet. Klaproth complains that the missionaries in their works on China 
have completely omitted to pay any attention at all to tlie physical geography. The 
Chinese are nothing less than geologists. They have no general names for the 
mountain ranges in their country\ Every mount is particularly designated in relation 
to its form, its height, its situation or other remarkable circumstances. Klaproth 
therefore finds it very difficult to follow on the maps the stretching and direction 
of the principal chains. The single basis he has been able to use is the indication 
of the height and the eternal snow of different mounts, and, combining this material, 
he is able to draw the chains on his map. This method must of course lead to verj^ 
uncertain results, still, the summary' given above shows that Klaproth worked in the 
right direction and that he had reached a long way beyond d’Anville. In fact he 
inaugurated a new era in European conception of Tibetan orography. 

Klaproth’s second range which he makes start from the Kailas, is situated 
south of the Tsang^o, and therefore to a certain extent, and especially in 
its central part identical with Colonel Burrard’s Ladak Range, and with Reclus’ 
Transhimalaya. 

The third chain in Klaproth’s system is of the greatest interest to us. Here 
for the first time, an attempt is made to join all the different ranges of d’Anville 
north of the Tsangpo into one mountain system, which partly corresponds to Bur¬ 
rard’s Kailas Range. Klaproth does not hesitate to call this chain the eastern pro¬ 
longation of the Kara-korum, a view which, later on, was adopted by one or two 
geographers. With the limited material that was at his disposition, it is wonderful 
that Waproth could reach so far in the right direction, for, though this problem is 
not yet definitely settled, Klaproth was very likely right. Further east the third chain 
is the southern boundary of the Mongol nomads, a view that is nearly correct and 
which in later years was adopted by Humboldt, Ritter, and Brian Hodgson. A part 
of the chain is supposed to surround the lakes from which the Targo-tsangpo comes, 
a view that is wrong in so far that the Targo-tsangpo in the sense of d’Anville and 
Klaproth does not exist. But regarding the situation this hypothetical river occupies 
on d’Anville’s and Klaproth’s maps, we can easily understand the conclusion of the 
latter. The continuation of the chain is very well placed, namely along the south¬ 
ern shore of Tengri-nor where it rises into the high glacier massive of Nien-chen- 
tang-la. In Sam tan gandza the chain finally comes to an end. 

In the Wei-Tsang-t'u-chih or Notice on the Provinces Wei and Tsang, 
published by Klaproth,* we read a very interesting description of North and 
East Tibet: 


* Nouveau Journal Asiadque, Tome IV, p. 8i, and Tome VI, p. i6i and 321, Paris 1829 
and 1830. 
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aUiUit dc TTIassclf-tsin-k'h^ii^i' vers Ic noriJ. uii sun par tc dc La tivi^re de 

Yang-ba-djiar, on passe Ic pont neuf, et Oil eotre daji 5 ta plaine. A I’tniest dc ce poinr com¬ 
mence }c Tubet ult^ricur, qtn s'^tend o Test jujiqu'au monaslerc dc GLialdanl au nord, on Ira- 
vrrsc dc vaiitca piairiis et on arrive ^ la riviere Mourou oussou et a Garz;ajig*gt>utcha, sur In 
frontiere dii pays du lac Koukou-noor. Au nordcat du TTIsuiacf-tsid-k’hang, on passe jiar la 
montagne Kcriyc-la, par Nak-tsang, vt autres endfotts, on traverse Ic d^ett de Gobi et on ar¬ 
rive sur le grand cbemiit qui conduit ^ V'arki.ing et i!k la nouvellc frontiere. Toiite la conude 
C9t sablnncusc er rciriplic dc caillous:; I'cau et llierbe y manqttciii. Les gens du pays I'ap- 
pdlent Gobi et Ola, c*est-a-dire les MontagrLes.>' 

Ritter already observes tliat die Chinese author has N.E. instead of N-W*. 
for this extraordinary' road which nowadays is never used, nor even known by the 
nadvea. The Keriye-la is, as Klaproth observes, the Keriya-davun of the Turkish 
tribes of Little Bokharia or Eastern I'urkestan, The usual name is Keriya-koteL 
It hi less surprising^ that the pass was known to the Chinese in 1791—92, tkati 
that a road is reported to have crossed tlie whole of the 'ribetan plateau land 
diagonally from Lhasa to Kenya and Yarkand, probably passing through ilie prov¬ 
ince of Kaktsang, and* of course, crossing the Transhimalaya, It may Ije that after 
the conquest of the country of the Usunganans and of Eastem Turkestan, Chien 
Lung wished to establish communication betw-een the different parts of die empire, 
and as the frontier was new', the road may have been a new one. But It is also 
possible that it was a very old road. At any rate the road was knoivn to exist in 
1 792, and no odier road on the eardi could be compared vvidi it in absolute Iieight 
the whole w'ay long- It may have been the same road on which the general of 
Tsevang Rabtan, Tserlngdondob, mardiml with his army in 1717 from Eastern 
Turkestan, lauf hocliat hesdiwerlichen imd gefMirllehen Efaden iiber das Gebirge 
sUdlich von Khotan in den Korden des Schneerdcliea ein und soli sogar die Defiles 
am Geistersee (Tengri Noor) und die noch sUdlicheren. wenige Tagemarsche von 
der Hauptstadt gelegenen, die nur auf Kettenbiilcken tiberschriiten werden kdnnen, 
widerstandslos |>assirt haben . • ^ 

It is curious that 200 years ago there should have existed a road tlirough 
the Chang-tang, passing the Kwcn-lun, the Kara-korum and Transhimalaya and all 
the other parallel ranges, between Khotan and IJiasa, and that tt should be pos¬ 
sible to take an army that way. Those who believe in modem climatic changes 


^ lOtscbhDd khug, house of ucribcc. Compino Ktippen, op. cit. p. ,$ 14 + 

* RockhKil bus sotoc cxlnuitj frutn die tajiie work. Hu gives the namei of all die sXu^ 

tions on tbt rond fiom Lbosn to Siaiog in Chbicacr. On the uccdoii fmm J.haaa to N:ik<:;hu Ni€n- 
chcn-t 3 Ji^-b THBist be On the bOulhem side of ihc jtb atntion ii the Chji'li loountziin; souih 

of the ^th Ktarion is tiiOi;mt Cbo-Uii^, ind south of the nth station \a the mnuotuinr which 

may belong to out Of the toad lu Varkajid Roekhill hns thfi following 

"Nor til-west from the Jo of passing the Ko-li^yd La and mount Na-ko^ one cornua by the 

Gobi (Ktrti-pL) to ihc high vnod to Yaikuod (Yclvcrb-chiong) ami the New domiqioiLs joumaJ Royal 
Society tS^t, p, 102 and 20^. 

^ C. F. K^ptJcu^ Die Lamaische llietarch3> und Kitche. Baud II, p. 194. 
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ii-ill pcrtia(»i say that obviously the climate has chanjfed sbce 17x7 as it is nowadays 
dilHciilt to cross even with a caravan. But we know that Tscringdondob’s army 
reached Lliasa in a very exhausted condition- It captured the city on the last of No¬ 
vember. ' 

0x1 the road between Lhasa and Taslu-liiopo we recogni^ie several names in 
the itinerary of iVci^ JT^ng-t^n-ckih* The road goes from Lliasa to 

Tcnglung kang = To-lung-chu 
Nedanwar = Ne-thang 

Kiang-Ii 

IChiu choui — Ki-chii 

Tsioueboul dzong = Chushubdsong 
Veerou zzang bo = Vcrc-taangpo 


Camlta dam 

Gamboa la 

Djajnaloung 

Baldhi 

Jesse 

Talou 

Nagar drong 
Onggou 
Je lonng 
Kussi 


= Kamba-partsi 
^ Kamba-la 

— Tramalung 
= Pedi^ong 

— Yarsig 

= Nagartie dsong 
= Onggo 


— Gobshi 

^ Ghiangz6 dz6Dg = G}'angtse-di5ong 
Jen dzm gang 
HaYnam 

'rchinin doui = Dongtse 
Djachi liMotimbo ^ Tashi-lunpo. 

The Chinese author describes the road between Cbiishul and Pedi-cisong In 
die following words: 

»Dc TKiouchoul-dzdag il y a ij li jusqbau pent eo chaincs de fer; la van du {hsaw 
(Veerou zzangbo) y cst nvajcstueusc ct efTrayantc^ on !c passe ausei sur tics bari^ues de bob. 
Ayant traverse le ficuve, on marche encore 35 h jusqu*^ Gamba dze, ou il y a dca babitstions, 
du bois ei du foini eiisuite la route passe par le somitict dc ta haute moatagne (Gambou la). 
La utotiXec cl la dtsccotc fonnent cn tout 40 U jusqu'ii Djamaloung, udi Ton nc trouve que peu 
de bois ct de foin. Plus loiu la route est unit ct Poa airivut apres 50 li, i Galdhi; on y trouve 
line aubci^c, du faobi et du ftnu.* 

This itinerary is given with militar>' precision axid it gives just such de¬ 
tails as are necessary for a marching arm)*. Tlie jierformance it^f was on a 
bigger scale tlian the Rritisb mission to Lhasa too years later; the expedition had 
greater difbcuitics to overcome as the distances from the basis were so much longer, 

' G«or|si: AlpbabcUUU TilKtouiitn p. 333 el »eq. Cotnpate VoJ. I, p. 164 et, seq. 
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Of the inliabitants on the banks of Mtirussn tlic Chinese author says: iLes 
tribus du Mourons oussou soul i J'est-nord-est du ct s’tJtendent jusqu’aux 

frontieres de Si ning^ Leur paj's cotifioe avec cehiE dea Hor ou Mongols de Dani;, 
et elJes sont mfilfcs avec ceux-ci.* * 

Here we must remember that in the middEe of the 17th century the Khoshot 
prince Gush] Khsm {Couchi Han) and a part of l>is viciorigus hordes settled in the 
district Dam, some S dap N.E. of Lhasa and not far from Nak-cliu.’ In the following 
passage we recognize almost word for word what della Penn a wrote of this region; 
iDamna, qua; inter Ciiiitates Sericse a Ptol. numerutur eadem esse videtur ac Dant, unde 
nomen accepit Ducatus Dam in hac Pro^incia situs. Prteter adem Regiam ac N^o- 
bilissimam Ducis« nulLe sunt domtis. Habitant Populi in tentoriis, partem maximam 
Tartan, reliqui Tibctani. I>am octiduum dbeat a Lhassa. Post Damt biduo pet- 
venis Nah-cih\i-kha . , ^ 'Hxe following is a quotation from Hue; 

*On nouB TBConta, iju'k uitc ^pnijijc triji^rcculcc, un rtji clu Ktiukuu-N'oor, ay ant fait la 
guerre auK Thib^tains, Ics subjugca cu grande partie, cc donna tc pays de Na-Ftchu aux sol- 
dats qu'it avait eminenes avec iui. Qiioique ces Tartares soient actudlement fnndus daiu Ics 
pcuple, tbibetains, on peut encore rcaisrqucr, parnil Ics tentes ooires, un certain nombre dc 
Voartes'mongoles, Cet cv^neinent peut aussi expliquer rorigtnc d'une foule d'exprcssiotiB mon- 
gulist, qui sonl en usage dans le pays . . 

The same is still the case as I heard on my journey in 1901. 

In all these quotations and although we are so near the TransliimaJaya, there 
is not a worI aliout these mountains. Both the roads to the N-W. and N-E. are 
shortly described or, at any ntCt mentioned and both cross the Transhiinalaya- And 
still the mountains are not mentioned at all. On the map which accompanies Klap¬ 
roth's translation + >Pays de Dam* is situated direct north of Tengrt’-nor- In our 
1.1 ays both the village of Dam and Dam-largen-la are situated south of the same 
lake. The village of Dam is south of *rranshimalaya, but llie old Ducliy of Dam 
is north of it. But w'c have seen before, tliat 'rranslnmalaya itself is very hard to 
recognize on this Chinese map. Only that part of it which is situated between the 
southern shore of Tengri-nor and Cbaktah-tsangpo is fairly correct. But this range 
has no western continuation at all. What is in reality its western part, with 
M. Gandis, has been placed south of the upper Tsangpo. In the interior of Tibet 
there are some ranges drawm on the map, ant! the range south of iFronli^re de 
Yarkiang* is obviously Kwen-lun. In this range ^ve find Keri ye, N,W. of Dhasa. 
The route from Kliotan and Keiiya diagonally to Tengri-nor was enteretl on Chlen 
Lung's map. Dutreiiil de Rhins suggests that this road in reality' went to Panggong- 
tso and Koh and thence to Tengri-nor. 


■ Ktippra, flp, dl. Hand 1 (, p. 153. 

* Gcorgi, op. cit., p, 431. 

* Hue: Smiveaus d uo vomt . . . Tomo H, a. 

* VoL I, PL VI. 
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A part of Klaproth’s »Carte du cours iiif6rieur du Yarou dzangbo tchou*, 1828 



































































EMPEROR KANG Hi’s DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT RIVERS. 4^ 

The great Emperor K.ANG Hi knew the geography of his empire very well. 
After having, in 1720, replaced the Dalai Lama on his throne, the Emperor issued 
in the beginning of the following year an order in which he gives a remarkable 
description of the courses of the great Tibetan and Chinese rivers. This was done 
according to the information he had obtained from the high Lamas of Tibet. The 
following is what the Emperor wrote: * * 

»Depuis ma jeunesse je me suis occupe de geographic; c’est pourquoi j’ai cnvoye des 
grands au mont Kuen lun et dans le Si fan. Toutes les grandes rivieres, comme le Grand 
Kiang, le Houang ho, le He choui (riviere noire, en mongoi Kara oussou), le Kin cha kiang 
(riviere a sable d’or) et le Lan thsang kiang, ont leurs sources dans ces pays. Mes envoyes 
ont tout examine par leurs propres yeux; ils ont fait des recherches exactes, et ont consign^ 
leurs observations dans une carte. II en r&ulte evidemment que toutes les grandes rivieres de 
la Chine sortent du versant sud-est de la grande chaine du Nomkhoun oubachi,* qui s^pare le 
systeme hydrographique de I’intdrieur, de celui de I’exterieur. 

L’origine du Houang ho se trouve en dehors de la fronti^ire de Si ning, k Test du mont 
Koul-koun. Des sources innombrables y jaillissent de la terre, et donnent un edat semblable 
a celui des etoiles; les Mongols les appellent Odun-tala, les Tubetains Solom, et les Chinois 
Sing sou ha! (mer du sdjour des dtoiles). C’est la reunion de ces sources qui produit le 
Houang ho; il forme les lacs Daring et Oring, coule d’abord au sud-est, tourne au nord, puis 
revient a Test, passe devant les forts de Kouei te phou et de Tsy chy kouan, et entre (en 
Chine) par le territoire de Lan tcheou. 

Kin cha kiang a sa source dans le nord»est des etats de Dalai'-lama, au pied du mont 
d’Ounie iin oussou (en mongoi I’eau de la vache), dont le nom en chinois est Ju nieou chan, 
ou montagne de la vache. Le courant d’eau qui en sort porte celui de Mourous'oussou, et 
coule au sud-est dans le pays de Kam (province du Tubet), traverse ensuite la contr^e (appel^e 
en chinois) Tchoung tian, entre dans le Yun nan, prfes du fort de Ta tchhing kouan, et y 
recoil le nom de Kin cha kiang .. . Toutes ces rivieres sont au sud-est, et en dedans de la 
grande chaine du Nomkhoun oubachi, ont leurs sources dans le Si fan (Tubet oriental) et 
entrent en Chine. 

To this article Klaproth adds a map,^ which in many respects is admirable 
for its time, in spite of the unfortunate mistake: Yarou dzangbo-Irrawaddi. It is, 
however, only the north-western comer of the map that interests us here, between 
Lhasa and Dangra-yum-tso, and between Dangra-yum-tso and Tsangpo (PI. II). 
He has used all the material of BOGLE, TURNER and MANNING. Thus we find 
the »Pic Tchamatari 26000 pieds», and at its foot the two lakes, here called L. 
Ramtchiou (Ram-chu) or Djamdzo (Jam-tso) and L. Gangladzo (Kara-tso). As on 
Turner’s map there is no connecting channel between them and no communication 
with the river Djouangdze (Gyangtse) or any other river. Yamdok-tso is called 
»L. Yar brok Yudzo, Yambro, Yumdzo ou Palte*. 

The course of the R. Chang (Shang-chu) is very like that on the Ta-ch’ing 
map and on d’Anville, and Namling-dsong is called Dziangamring. But why does 

> M^moires reiatifs k I’Asie. Par M. J. Klaproth, Paris 1828, Tome III, p. 370. 

* This is the range which Klaproth identifies with the Temen M. of d’Anville’s map. 

3 Carte du cours inferieur du Yarou dzangbo tchou. 


6 —Ui 74 t ///. 
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Klaproth call the upper part of the river R. Danak boutchou^ On the Ta-ch’ing 
n»Ap it is called Daglvri phou tehou. It is obviously'’ the same nanie in both cases, 
Both the Ta'ch’ing map and Klaproth have mixed two rivers or rather matte one 
river of two. Tliis may be seen already* * from my preliminary* account wlitch runs 
as follows:' »Tanak-puchu fs a great valley coming down from the north, and jls 
river irrigates the fields in Tanak, I could not obtain a clear description of this 
valley: all I heard was diat it come from a pass to the north; so I do not know 
whctlier it comes from the 'rransliimalaya. like the Mu-ehn and Shang-chu valleys. 
If such is the case, however, then the eastern watershed of tire Mu-cliii is a hydro- 
graphic boundary between it and the Tanak-pnehu, not the Shang-chu. The question 
can only* be solved by future investigations on the spot,» 

Of course Klaprotli's Danak boutcliou and die Ta-ch’ing map’s Daghri phou 
tchou are the same as uiy Tanak-puchu. The name should be written I anak-pti-chii, 
which means »tlte river of the upper part of the valley of the black horse», For 
/>u is die upper part of a valley. The name may also be written Ta-nakpo-chu,* My 
Riing-chn, by which T came doun to the Tsangpo in 1907, is obviously the Rong- 
tchou of the Ta-ch’tng map, where the conllueftce is correctly situated above the 
confluence of the Sab-tchoii (Shap-diii) and the Tsangpo, On Klaproth's map the 
Rung-chu is sometvliat changed and drawn out considerably longer than on die 
Chinese map, but h has no name, Tlie situation of the Uelden (Tertcn) and Temple 
Delden shows, however, that it is the same river in both cases. As the situation 
of Delden corresponds to Ye-shung ii may be either Ganden-goinjia or Tugden- 
gompa. 1 cannot make out die Kiet-tchou of Klaproth, Kie tchou of the Chinese map. 
Probably it Is some small valley. But the fact diat both niaps have added 
the upper part of the 'I'anak-valley to the Shang-valley or assumed iliai the Shang 
river was called Tanak in its upper part, seems to permit us to draw two conclu¬ 
sions, \nz, iliat my above quoted suggestion was correctj tiamfdy, that the Tanak- 
pu-chu conies from a pass in the water-parting range of the Transhimalaya, and 
secondly that the .surveyors of the Ta-cb’ing map haiT? not been up the whole way 
to Khalamba-la, for if that had been the ca.se, they would have observed that tlie 
river came from N.E. and not from N.N.W. And if the Chinese surveyors had really 
followed die Tanak-valley from its head and down to the Tsangpo, they would have 
ob.served diat die river joined the 'I’sangpo and not the Shang river. 

The region in which the source of the 'I'anak river is situated still reoiains 
absolutely unknown, for, from a Euroj>ean point of view, the tivo map« I am 
discussing cannot be accepted as real or even approximate knowledge. Not even 
Nain Sing, from his northern route, has been able to see anything in ihis direction. 
The map is still left blank. Only my first crossing, over die Stda-la, gave an 

' tTnuU'Hinulnya.i Vfit. I, jj, *36 and map. 

* 1'- *9®^ iiainc af the village on the left biuii of iHe Twngpu is 

[anah, or geitemlly Tana or Dana, 
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important fix<;d point for the stretching of tlit* NIeii-chtti-tang-la torwards the west, 
and tlie gefn:i:al situation of the Nien-chen-tang-la liehveen Khalainba-la and Sela^la 
may now, approxlntately. be entered on live maps, liut until somebody lias crossed 
the range, say at the head of Tanak-pii-chu, this section of the Nien-chen-tangda 
will ha\'e to be regarded as completely unknown. So much can already now' 
be said, that both the Chintsie map and that of Klaproth arc quite wrong in 
these parts, In some particulars, for jnstaiice, the reasonable lengtli of ilie northern 
tributaries of the Tsangpo, ihu Chinese map is nearer the truth, in others, for 
instance, the relative situation of Dangra-yum-tso, Shuru-iso anti Amchok-teo, 
Klaproth’s map Ls the best. We only need to notice that Klaproth has the source 
of die Shang river very near the eastern shore of Dangra-yum-tso, w'hereas in reality 
It is situated not far 5 .W. of Tengri-nor, i8o miles furtlier east, to realise the con¬ 
fusion in this part. 

Further so much is known through diree of my croasJngs, that the continuation 
of the Nien-chen-tang-la to the west goes between Shuru-tso and Amchok-tso, On 
Klaproth's map there is a water-parting between Shuru-tso and Amchok-tso, but he 
places the principal watershed of the Nien-chen-tang-la direct east of Dangra- 
yum-tso, which, as we have seen, makes the trihutanes of the Tsangipo double as 
long as they ought to be. Only the part of the range which is situated east of the 
Shang valley is fairlj» correct on Klaproth’s map, as far as we now arc able to 
judge, and disregarding the general deformation of his map. His Tombala cor¬ 
responds to die pundit's IChalamba-la, 

The best feature on his map is that L, Dangra youmdzo, L. Chourou yourntlzo 
and L. Amtehouk have not only got their correct names, but have also been relatively 
so well placed. For he has all three lakes on one line, almost north and south, 
as they are in reality. If this Iian haiiiiencLl by some lucky intuidon or from some 
source unknuivii to us is dillicult to say. For a.s far as we know with the exception 
of natives, no trai'cller has ever pa.ssed this way% and here Klaproth's map b very unlike 
the Ta-ch’ing map, ICIaproth has a river between Shuru-tso anil Dangra-yum-isi> 
which does not exist in realitj'. Amchok-tso hus got three rivers, two entering and 
one issuing irliich end in a little lake without connection with the Raga-tsangpo. 
This river is much too short, but correctly called Dok-tchou. 

We do not need to search for any more extracLs of IClaproth’a translations 
from Chinese geographical works. It will be sufheient to discuss his remarkable 
map of Central Asia, which was published in Paris 1836 in four sheets and on the 
scale of 1 12600 000. Thb map, of which Pk 111 shows the part of Tibet which 
interests us, may be regardeil as die resiilt of many years’ hard work and as 
representing the whole store of knowledge possessed by Klaproth in 1836. For 
while Dutrcuil du Rhins’ map of Tibet b clnefly built upon die Ta-ch’ing map and 
the more recent Fiiropcan expluratiun, Klaproth has made use of all material existing 
at his time and tried to penetrate the meaning of the several Chinese geographical 
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works, in which hardly anybody except himself was at home. Klaproth’s map was 
practically the best in existence for some 40 years and all maps of Asia printed in 
Europe during that time were copied from it. Dutreuil de Rliins’ map, on the 
other hand, had no special geographical importance, only a great interest as a curiosity. 

Klaproth’s map has the following title: Carte de tAsie Centrale dressie 
(tapres les Cartes levies par ordre de tEmpereur Khian Loung, par les Mis- 
stonaires de Peking, et dapr'es un grand nombre de notions extraites et tradtiites 
de livres chinois par M. yules Klaproth. Paris J8g6. 

We are, already at first sight, struck with die great harmony existing 
between the orographic and hydrographic systems as shown on this map. The 
basin of nearly every one of the great rivers is bounded in the most regular way 
by mountain ranges. Such is the case with the upper Indus, Satlej, Map-chu, 
Tsangpo, Raga-tsangpo, Targo-tsangpo and others. Here, to a certain extent, it 
has been sufficient to make use of the most elementary laws of physical geography, 
but on Klaproth’s map the boundary ranges have become too simple; tiiere is 
always only one single range separating two river systems from each other, as if 
the water-parting line always coincided with the highest crest of the different ranges. 
And therefore the orography, as a rule, becomes false, a fact which does not in 
the least diminish the great merit of the map and the high value it had at the 
time of its appearence. Many years after Klaproth’s time European maps of Tibet 
were published, the orographical representation of which, for the country north of 
the Tsangpo, was much fiuther from the truth than Klaprotli’s map. 

There is a great resemblance between d’Anville’s and the Ta-ch’ing map on 
one hand and Klaproth’s on the other. But while d’Anville north of the Tsangpo 
has a great number of ranges, independent of each other, Klaproth has combined 
the different ranges into one main range, from which several smaller ranges issue 
in different directions. On the meridian of Katmandu, however, the principal range 
divides into two, situated north and south of the river Dargou zzang bo tchou or 
the mysterious Targo-tsangpo. 

I will now discuss the principal features of the map so far as it touches upon 
our regions. The source of the Satlej is shown as situated in Lake Gounghiou at 
the northern foot of Mount Langtsian kabab ghang ri, and the topography is here 
nearly the same as on d’Anville, though on all three maps it is difficult to say 
whether L. Gounghiou or L. Goungha is meant to be the Gunchu-tso. The two 
famous lakes, Mapham mtso and Lang mtso are taken from Moorcroft, though 
Klaprotli s hydrography is very much improved. He has the channel between both 
lakes in the right place, and die Tirtapuri Satlej issuing from the western lake. 

The sacred mount north of the lakes is drawn rather as a range than a peak, 
and called M. Tise, Tese Ghang, Ti se ri or Kailas’a. A short distance N.E. of its 
northern slope is the source of the Singdzing Khampa, and in the same neighbourhood 
we find the M. Sengghe kabab ghang ri. The southern Indus branch is called R. 
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works, in which hardly anybwl)' wcepr himself was at home*, Klaproth's map was 
practically the best in existence for some 40 years and all tnaps of Asia printed in 
Europe during that P'me were copied from it. DatreuiJ de Rhins’ map, on the 
odter hand, had no s^jecial geographical importance, only a great interest as a curiosity. 

Klaproth's ma]) has the follomng title; Carls ds tAxis Cmtrah dressie 
d'apris Us Carlts isvUs par ardn ds I'Empereur Khian /.auttg, par Us Mis- 
sionairss de Peking^ ei d'apris an gra}td it&mhrs dr jw/Uns rxlrailts d Iraduiies 
ds livrss rhinois par M- yaUs Klaproth. Paris 

Wc are, already at first sight, struck with the great harmony existing 
between the orographic and hydrographic systems as shown on the; map. lire 
basin of nearly overj^ one of the great rivers is bounded in the most regular way 
by mountain ranges. Such is the case with the upper Indus, Satlej, Map-chu, 
Tsangpo, Raga-tsangpo, Targo-tsangpo and others. Here, to a certain extent, it 
has been sufficient to make use of the most elementary law^s of physical geography, 
bin on Klaproth's map the bountiary ranges have become loo simple f there is 
ahvays only one single range separating two river systems from oadi other, as if 
tlie water-parting line always coincided with die highest crest of the tlifferent ranges. 
And therefore the orography, as a rule, becomes false, a fact which docs not in 
die least diminish the great merit of die map and the high value it had at the 
time of its appearence. years after Klaprotli's time European maps of Tibet 

w'ere published, the orographical representation of which, for the country nortli of 
the Tsangpo, ivas much further from the truth than Kla[)roth'5 map. 

There k a great resemblance between d’Anvllie's and the *I*a*^ii’tiig map on 
one hand and Klaproth's on the otlier. Rut while d'Anville north of the Tsangpo 
has a great number of ranges, independent of each odier, Klaprotli has combined 
the different ranges into one main range, from which several smaller ranges issue 
in dilTeront directions. On the meridian of Katniaodu, however, the principal range 
divides into two, situated north and south of dm rivftr Dargou 72 ang Im tchou or 
the mysterious Targo*tsangpo. 

1 will now discuss die principal features of dm map so far as it touches upon 
our regions. The source of the Satlej is shown as situated in l.a.Ue Gounghtou at 
the northern foot of Mount Langtsian kabab ghang ri, and the topography ia here 
nearly the same as on d'AnviJle, though on all three maps it is tlifficvdt 10 say 
whedicr L. Gounghiou vr Goungha k meant to lie the Gunchu-tso. The two 
famous takes, Maphani nitso and Lang mtso arc taken from Moorcroft, though 
Klaproths hydrography is very much Improved, He has die channel between both 
lakes in the right place, and the Tirtapuri Sadej issuing from the western lake, 

I he sacred mount north of the lakes is drawn rather as a range than a peak, 
and called M. Tise, T«ise Ghang, Ti se ri or KaYlas'a. A short distance N.E, of its 
iiOTthem slope is the source of the Smgtking Khampa, and In die same neigh bourhotxl 
we lind the M. Sengghe kabab ghang ri. Tim southern Indus branch is caUed R. 
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Ikhnji^ tchoUf aoil on its tipfi^r course is Catj Caro or Gairtok, 1 he joint Indus is 
called Singhe tchou, as is indeed the caso- 

rhe source branches of tlie Braliinaijotra are shown exactly as on ti'Ativille 
and die Ta ch’ing map. But IClaprolli lra.s, in a ven,' unfortunate way, removed tlu; 
M. Tamtsio^jh kabab ghang to the north from die place it has on d'Anvillo {V'ol. 1 , 
PI. I.[). The tributark's of the Tsangpo are exactly die same as on J’Anville and 
the Ta~ch’ing map. "fhe Ojadak tchou, our Chaktiik’LsangftO is .shown as breaking 
through a mountain range, which is in reality the case. I'utther west is the range 

M, Hlounbo gangri, which is the same as our I-uiipo-gangri. 

I have already discussed Klaproth's representation of tlie three lakes Dangra- 
yum-tso, Shuni-tso and Amchok-tso on his map of 1S2S (PI. JI). Comparing this 
map with the one of 1836 (Pl- III), we find that the former is far superior to the 
latter, as far as ditRSo lakes are concerned. Even tlie names are much butter 
transcribed on the first niapi Dangra yotiindzo, Cliourou )'UuriKl/,o and 1 ,. Amtehonk. 
On the latter they are called: Dhwang la you mtso, Uziroii yon tntso, and Amtsiogh 
miso. In the first case they are shoivn as situaiCf .1 nearly on the same mei'idian, 
as is the case in reality; in the second they form a triangle, the Dangra-)'um-iso 
being placed direct east of Shuru-tso. It Is tlifficuU to see for what reason Klap¬ 
roth has spoilt what he believed was correct in iSiS. ’ But probably, as no other 

material e-xisted he has thought Avlscr, wlien publishing his great map of Central 
Asia in 1S56, to adiiert to the Chinese hydrography. Therefore Shuru-tso and 
Dangra-yvim-tso are shown as parts of the hydrographical system of Dargou /zang 
bo tchou and thus belonging to the hydrographical system of Tciigri-nor. As 1 
found the 'fargo-tsangpo comes from the S.H. and llotvs into the f Jangra-yum-tso at 
its sou them shore. The Chinese topographers ivere certainly iiuvur in this part 
of the Traashimalaya, for otherwise they could not have made such inLstakes. But 
they Avere in the region.': of Tarok-tso, Chakiak'tsang[io, 'fsa-rhu-tsangpo and Kaga- 
Lsangpo for here die main hydrographical lines correspond to reality. 

Klaproth's placing of the Niantsin uingla gangri in relation to Tengti-nor is 
no improvement upon the Chinese maps. For he places tills high glacier group at 
the eastern shore, while in realUy, it is iir^arer the western. But with the exception 
of the lake, the range of Niun-chun-iang-la is veiy^ well draivn on Klaprodi's map, lar 
superior to much later maps, for instanct- Hodgson's of 1S57. 

Sometimes, as in the case of die last-named range, one feels temptwl to 
bdiev'c that Ivlaproth by pure iiuuition found the right way in die unknown regions 
of Asia, and there is much truth In the words widi which Abbe Hue finishuH the 
narrative of his famous journey: pKcrire uii Voyage en Chine, apres quelques pro¬ 
menades aux factories de Canton ec aux enturoiis de Macao, e’est peut-tire s’exposer 

' PI. IV Kid PI. V are Teproiluctiona of KlApmUi'ii liand-drawn map* of ifin which, liy Uie 
kintlnciiii of PrafcKor Mcisuer at the Rnyal l.ibraiy of Berlin, have been pul lO niy dtsposnL In the 
niap-collectton they arc lii^cd E 1910 and E 1830. 
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bcauccM)[} i parler de choices qu'on ne connatt pas sufRsemmtnt. * * Quafqu’il soit 
arrive au savant otientaliste j. Klaproth de trouver TArchipel Potockij sans sortir de 
son cabinet, iL est en g^n^al assez difficile de fa ire des decouvcrtca dans un pays 
sans y avoir pen4tre.i 

In later chapters we shall see in how far KtaproUx^s map has lieen improved 
or spoiled by other geograpbere. Under all circumstances it must be regarded as 
one of the most important maps of Central Asia which have ever been published. 









CHAPTER VII. 


DUTREUIL DE RHINS. 

On his general map that is the result at which DUTREUIL DE Rhins has 
arrived by studying both eastern and western sources, this author has preferred 
not to enter any mountain ranges at all. He has only marked out on his map 
some prominent peaks, as Nien-chen-tang-la, Targo-gangri and Kailas. But of the 
few orographical features as shown on his map in the interior of Tibet he says diat 
they are rather hypothetical, »car la plupart n^ont pas ete m^me entrevues par les 
explorateurs modernes».* * He says that an altogether hypothetical orography may 
perhaps be allowed only on an atlas map for giving an approximate idea of the 
general structure of a country. And he asks: iSur les cartes d’^tude, ne devrait- 
on pas supprimer tout dessin orographique jusqu’au moment ou la cartographie 
repose sur de veritables leves topographiques?» This sound and conscientious view 
was expressed many years after the publication of the maps of Hodgson and Saunders, 
who, disregarding the most elementary rules of accuracy, drew tremendous mountain 
ranges in regions where no Europeans and no Pundits had ever been.^ 

Still, in his work de Rhins at some places comes into contact with the Trans- 
himalaya. In the beginning of the Manchu dynasty the Chinese had only very 

* L’Asie Centrale, Paris 1889, p. 19. 

* The map is the pi}cc de resistance of de Rhins’ work. The text only explains how the map 
was constructed. From well known points at the periphery he approaches ihe centre. He has the 
greatest conhdence in the Chinese maps, just as Richthofen. Of de Rhins’ view regarding Tibet Dr 
Georg Wegener says (Pelermann’s Mitteilungen, 38. Band, 1892, p. 87): >mit Recht weist der Verfas- 
ser darauf hin, dass das grdssere Verdienst an unseren heutigen Kartenbilde von Tibet noch immer 
den Chinesen gebiihrt, denn alle unsre modemen Reisen zusammengenommen, wiirden noch nicht im 
Stande sein, ein annahemd so vollstandiges, organisches Gemalde zu liefem, wie es die Chinesische Geo- 
paphie, von aller Hypothese frei, uns giebt.> This was true in 1892, but not now after the important 
journeys during the last 20 years. His intention has been to use all existing material and to get a reliable 
foundation for geographical co-ordinates on which in the future could be further built upon. His book 
is admirable for the immense amount of work it contains and for its great erudition, but Wegener thinks 
the author must have suspected that nobody would ever read it through. His interpretation often seems 
conjectural and speculative. The way in which de Rhins translates the >li> is not certain and his distances 
therefore often unreliable. Regarding the author’s not using German geographical works Wegener is 
perfectly right in saying: >Er hat also ein Lebenswerk iiber Zentralasien geschrieben, ohne die bei weitem 
hervorragendsten zeitgenbssischen Untersuchungen dariiber zu kennen.i Thus he had not the slightest 
idea of the modem physico-geographical and geological views on Central Asia, which would have been 
of great assistance to his map. 
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approximate and unrelialtle maps of those parts of Central Asia, which are situated 
soutli of the Tarim. In 1708 , the Jesuit miHsionarie^ began their gri^t work of 
correcting the old jnai>s of Tibet and Tartar)-. For Tibet both tlie Jesuits and 
d’AnvilIc used chiefly native information, as except this they had only a few positions 
given by Grueber and Dorv'ille, and some infonnation gathered by the Captidiios. 

Emperor Chien Lung ordered an Imperial Geography over liis whole empire to 
be written, known as tlie and (irst published in the year 1744* 

It is accompanied by tlie Tn-ck'ing Atlas of the Jesuits. From this work Amioi and 
Klaproth have made tlielr translations. 

Tlien, after several years, Turner draws a real map of the part of the countr)’ 
he has seen, and de Rhina regards him as the man wlio inaugurates the modern 
ura of exploration. 

In some of the Chinese ipiotations in de Rhins’ book we get here and there 
a glimpse of Transbimalaya and chiefly of the parts situated north of Ngari antS 
^tanasarox'ar. ITius:’ •■Le Djedabouri — une des plus gramkAS niontagnes de neigt^ 
de la province de Ari — esi coniigii i la precedente et s^dtend A 240 li {53 milles) 
au nord-est de Goughs djachi lounibo. Au nord-est des cliaiiies prec^dentes se 
troiivent les Gang ri (grandes chaines neigeuses). Les Gang ri commencent i 3^ 
!i (84 milles) darts ie sud*est de Rudok, forment la Limite orieniale de la provlncr: 
de Ngari et se continuent A I’est dans le pays des iCatsi.** To whicli de Rhins 
adds: iLe.s montagnes pr^o^dentes limitcnl A Test et au sud-est le bassin de I Indus. 
Le massif du Ujedabou ri, du Senghd khabali ei du Gang dis ri, se prolongc au 
sud-cst en limitant an nord les sources du Tsan (io», a view which, although hypo¬ 
thetical, is nearly correct. 'J'he Chinese text men lions the following peaks as l>emg 
the highest of this chain: »Le D^iabrit: < 1 /iarboii dangni rong ri, dont la liautcur 
egale presijue celle du Gang dis ri, et les Chang gou yarak marak ri, a aSo li 
(6a milles) au nord-ouKSt des Djochot, hautes montagnes neigeuses tlont les conire- 
forts mllridiortaux sent It Cbadriar, le Lnunggar et le Rong mar qui limite au sud 
le Dr.otnii6 ihang cn se rattaehani aux montx Takra long (Mouran} » 

To this, again, de Rhins adds: ^Rtbumant les donndes orographitjues pr^ce- 
dentes on voit qu'au nord de I'lndus et du Tsan-po, qui sont dans k' prolongement 
I’un de Taiitre entre le Ladak et les Djochot, deux chatnes principalcs et paraJliles 
s'allongent dans la m4me direction (du nord-ouest au sud-est).f 

With our present knowledge it is impossible to identify the mountains mtn- 
lionod here. As they are said to be situated N.W. of Djochot, tlicy seem to rise 
S.E. of my route from Nganglaring-tso to Tokchen and probably belong to the 
range to which 1 have given the same name as die pass Ding-la, a range which 
is the highest in this part of Transhlmalaya. Loiinggar sounds very like Lunkar, 

’ Op cit. p, 5»o. 

' Pj. VI U 3 nprodurtion of Putitnil de Rhim* Cetie N:<} s* i Thibet Sud'Occidemal, premiere 
VniDafonniitmii de la nirte chtnois^^ 
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which, however, is farther east, south of Tarok-tso. Should Dzolmie thang be 
identical with Nganglaring-tso and the wide plain (tang) surrounding it? Takra long 
indeed corresponds to d'Anville's M. Mouron. But I become lost in guesswork and 
do not find a single fiNod starting point, 'ITie conclusion drawn by de Rhins 
seems, generally si>caking, to be fairly correct, in case the two really existing 
ranges of Ding’la and 5jiirnge-la are meant. For, further east the orography be¬ 
comes more compUtateil. De Rhins personally expresses dte following view: iLa 
plus dloigiice dcs deux fleuves la chaine des Gang ri situee <ians le prolonge- 
ment dcs Tsong ling ou monta Karakorumi <i la plus rapprochee, dont fait partie 
le Gang dis ri, on peuc avec quelque raison applknier le noin du somniet principal,* * 
This Ls not quite dear. The one of the two ranges situated at the greater distance 
from the rivers should be the Gang ri and to the one situated nearest the rivers he 
suggests the name of Gang dis ri. But so far as 1 understand, the name Gangri 
has been proposed earlier for the range to which Kailas belongs, WTiether the 
Tsong-ling is identical with the Kara-honim mountains and w'hether the range Gang 
ri is the continuation of the Kara-korum, these are questions w'hich had already 
Ijeeii opened by Klaproth and to which we shall have to return later on, 

TTie following passage is interesting: ‘ iLcs Chinois prdtendent qu'il y a une 
douzatnc de chaines parallfiles k cellcs-d au nord-est de flndus et du Tsan pu; 
mais leurs texies ci cartes ne donnant pas d'autres renseignements que ceux que 
nous reproduisons, il ijSit impossible d'en trouv^ plus de quatre dans les limites du 
Thibet: les tleux que nous veoons d'indiquer et deux autres dans la region nord- 
occidentale quo nous dtudierons plus tard.i 

The two ranges mentioned before are thus the Gangri and Gang dis ri, of 
which the latter was known to Moorcroft and both crossc*! by the Pundits of 
1 S 67 . But what did the Chinese mean in pretending that a dozen other chains 
should be situated N,E. of die Indus ami Tsaiigpo, all parallel wdth the Gangri and 
Gang dis ri? De Rhins could find only two, and tivo others In the N.W. From 
the Chinese text he could not find out a single range N.E. of tlie upper Indus and 
Tsangpo except the tw'O' mentioned. It may be that the Chinese author means, 
amongst others, some of the ranges which it wiis my gotnl fortune to discover north 
and N.E. of the upper Tsangpo, the existence of which was unknown even to sudt 
western scholars as had made a special study of tlie Chinese texts. .And de Rhins 
also points out that neither the Chinese texts nor their maps liave anything to say 
about this dozen of chains. 

Du 11 aide says that the Chinese called the whole chain to the tpesi of Ken- 
taisse Kan te chan, or at least the Lama surveyors were told so in the temple where 
they stayed to gatlier infoimation about the further course of the Ganges.^ 


^ [bidcm, p. 5x1. 

* DescriptifM tie t*Empire dc J3 Ch\m etc. Tpnie !V, p^ 465^ 
l/f 
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From the Chinese text de Rhins mentions the following principal peaks as 
situated between the lake Lang-tso (Rakas-tal) and the sources of the Tsangpo: 

»Le Mabghia khabab gang ri, a 140 li ou 31 milks au nord de Tak la kar, sur le flanc 
meridional duquel nait le Ma tchou ou Karnali. Le Manak nil gang ri, contigu au precedent 
vers le nord-est, est a 250 li ou 55 milks au nord-est de Tak la kar. Le Lang tsian khabab 
gang ri, a 250 li ou 55 milles nord-est de Tak la kar; le Lang tchou y prend sa source.*’ 

Du Rhins adds: 

>Les monts Maryoung relient la chaine du Gang dis ri a la chaine Samtai gang ri. Celk- 
ci se prolonge au sud-est (monts Tam tchouk kouben gang tsian, etc.) et constitue la ligne de 
partage entre les bassins du Gange et du Tsan po . ..» 

I have shown above that the mountains of Maryum cannot be said to be the 
threshold between the parallel ranges north and south of the principal latitudinal 
valley. They should rather be regarded as ordinary ramifications from both sides. 

In his chapter XXX* de Rhins comes to the part of Tibet which is situated 
nortli of the Tsangpo, and he says: >Malheureusement, aucune des traductions d’ouv- 
rages chinois cites dans la bibliographie ne contient d’itineraires dans cette r^gpon; 
et on est oblige de se contenter des extraits traduits du Tai thsing i Tong tche ou 
de la geographic chinoise, extraits tellement vagues et incomplets qu’on ne peut, en 
les rapprochant, en les groupant de toutes les fagons, r^unir les Elements ndeessaires 
a la determination precise d’un seul point.* It is a curious coincidence that the 
part of Tibet, for which de Rhins has not been able to find a single reliable point, 
is exactly the same which I crossed in several directions and where I visited, amongst 
many other lakes, the Tarok-tso. Of the river Tarogh de Rhins says: >Ainsi, on n’y 
trouve mfeme pas un mot sur la riviere Tarogh. Cependant, cette riviere et ses 
affluents sont traces avec de tels details sur la carte chinoise qu’on peut aifirmer qu’ils 
ont ete leves au moins a 1 estime, et qu’ils ont du ^tre I’objet de rapports ou de 
recits qui ont ^t^ publics, soit dans le Tai thsing i Tong tche, soit dans d’autres 
ouvrages chinois non traduits ou traduits partiellement.* 

The lake Tarok-tso is described thus: >Le Tarogh mtso ou Tarouk you mtso 
4 550 li (121 milles) au nord-est de la horde des Djeba.^ II a 280 li (environ 
60 milles) de circuit II regoit du cote de I’ouest la riviere Naghii choung qui s’y 
jette apres un cours de cinq journees; et au sud il regoit les eaux de plus de dix 


’ All these names are also to be found on Klaproth’s map, PI. Ill 
’ Op. cit. p. 535. 

des Le Darok you mthso, ou le lac des chevaux jaunes et 

oui ses eaux ont la couleur de la turquoise, et ks rochers 

Trl r omrinrrd^ n .‘m" ^ ^ 55® li au nord-est des nomades de Djeba, 

Naehfl choumr trhmi circonfdrence. Du c6k de I’occident, il regoit la rivifere 

de^ix Du c6k du sud, il regoit plus 

II! No IV pTis .S r une seule. - Magasin Asiatique, Tome 

Chinois, Tome quatorzieme, Park i789!7^5 concernant I’Histoire etc. des 
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rivl6rcs qu 5 sortcnc des montagjics et se reunissent tn une seul^* La horde des Djeba 
est i 420 }j (92 milles) dans Ibuest de Cliigatze, pres tin Amtchofc mtso silu6 a 
180 H (40 milles) au nord-ouest de Djang Hbring>> 

The latitude of ’l’arok*tso is fairly correct on die Chinese map, but it is placed 
more than one degree too far east. Tiie river Tarogb of which de Rhins speaks 
is obviously tite same which, on the ma|i, is called Rong pou, and as 1 found it, 
Buptsaiig-tsang]>o- On the Chinese map it Hows from south to north, in reality from 
S.E. to NAV, There Is a Mt. Samoid on die map, which may be identical with 
die 5 amye-la, although it is not at all within the drainage area of the Uuptsang- 
tsangpo as represented on the Chinese map.’ The principal thing kj, Jiowever, that 
a river entered the lake from the south and de Rhins is right in supposing that it 
has been roughly surveyed. Under such circumstances die existence of the river 
Naghil choung tcliou coming in from tile west must also he regarded as beyond doubt, 
even if its length is gready exaggerateil in the Chinese text. But this river flows 
through a part of Tiliet where no European and no Pumiit has ever been. When 
the text sa^rs that Tarok-Lso is N.R. of .'Vmchok-tso, this must be a misprint, for on 
the map the direction Ls N.AV. sa it ought to be. 

Another proof that this region has really been visited and surveyed may be 
found in the following passage: »A 20 li (4 milles 5), au nord du Taroght se trouve 
le Djabjaya tchagan dabsoun nor on Tchapia tsaka, qui a 150 U (33 milles) dc 
circuit, ct sur les bords duquel les imiigenes rcceuilleni du se) blanc.»^ For such a 
salt basin, die insignificant rest of a former take, realty exists anti is called Tabie- 
tsaka. It is still the place from which die Tibetans get their best salt. It is b- 
teresting to observe that just the Tarok-tso and its southern river, and the Tabie- 
tsaka should be mentioned in the Chinese te.Nt and much more correctly entered 
on the map than any other part of the country north of the Tsangpo. I’his must 
depend on the fact that 'rabie-tsaka is such an !m].>oiiani centre for the salt tra<le. 
Many roads meet here from all comers of the compass, anti on account of its 
importance the Chinese surveyors may have paid greater attenticn to the place. 

D’Anville has Tarouc-yomdsou, The southern river, which is nameless on his 
map, flows N.N.E, In this respect his map is, as usual, not as good as the Ta- 
ch’ing map. He has, however, given Sarnia M. a better situation. The western 
river he calls Nacoi R. and has it exactly like the one on the Ta-cl/ing map. 
‘[‘abie-tsaka he calls Tchapie dsake ton psou. North of I'abie-tsaka he has a lake 


' On Klupnitli’s iua|> il is called Amy^ In. 

^ lb K1a(>rolh'ii tmnsilitiob: Lu Djabil|ay^ dab^im noor^ an Ic be riu bbne riti boh 

madri^T cst 4 id H dt: diataiicc au ncid du pri^ii^dcbt, k i^d 3i tic circanferenre^ ei prniiuic !^ei bords du 
sel blinc ilont SE Iee habitants dti " tbideTn. '|"ci this Amiot add$; AuprH dt 

du rfitd du nordt 11 y en a un autre* i|b'DTi appelle pou-teb^n doni L'dtendur esl dt deus cesa 

vid^ iyB* Op^ dt., p. ao6* 'Thh lake ib tn he round ootth of Tabie-tsuim^ botli on the Ta-cb'ibg 
and ihe d'Anville maps. There is no doubt nbout iis eitisieoce ns the bfro soullicru kkea, Tabk--tsaka, 
and TArok-fcsOt have been pToved* on my jonroey to esdst. 
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Lane poll L., which on tlie Chinese map b called Lanj]|;bou and placed at the 
sou them foot of Mt Lanj? bou ri. But this lake and motmtain are situated in a 
part of the country' which is north of my routes. 

Excepting the northern tributaries of the Tsangpo, spoken of above,' the rest 
of the country' north of the Tsangpo is a great confusion where it is difficult to 
make any identiheadon!;, and where, if this is possible, the Chinese representation 
has not the least resemblance to the reality. This is particularly the case with 
the western basin of I'engri-iwr and vrith the course of Tarkou tdiou of w'hich 
I have spoki.n in connection with Klaproth's map. Here, indeed, a river entets the 
lake and w'e shall return to it later on. But it is a small river. On the Chinese 

map it is tlie largest of all north of the Tsangpo. The Pundits have crossed it 

near its entrance in the lake. So has LdTLEDALE and Count DE LESDAIN. 
Dutreuil de Rhirm and Circnard were not far from it. But nobody has followed its 
course and nobody knows from where it comes. And still it is easy to see that 
the Chinese map here has cairscd A great confusion, where it is even impossible to 
tell how such mistakes could be conuniited. TJie Chinese text says:* 

il-c Tengri nor, It (jIus grand lac du Thibet proprcinent dit, est situ^ ^ 22a li (48 mlU«) 
au nord‘oucst dc Lhaisaa. II a 600 H (132 millcs) de largeur, environ tooo li (220 millca) de 
dreunrerenoe; ct il s'^tend Surtout dans lu sens cst et ouest *— tt revolt, 5 l*esl, Its trob riviires 
nominees, eu mongul, DjakbasoutaV on Ics poissonucuscs, ct a 1 ’ouest, le Loii $a gol ou dviire 
Sirkatosse et le Tarkou isang po tchou qui a un cours de plusicurs cenlaineii dc li. Au word 
de cette rlviirc s’dtejid, sur unc longueur de 100 li (22 millts), la chaine du Tarkou ri qut est 
cuuronnLc dc sept pics tr^s liauts ct escarp^s. La source du Tiirkau tchou est la riviire Po 
rchou (}ui sort des montagacs au nord-oucst de Chigaui. code ^ I'wt rt forme le lac Chourmi 
you intso. En sortant de ce lac, die prend Ic nom de Tarkou tchou. furmc U: lac Tang la 
et suit la mime dircclioa jtuuiu'au Tengri'itor.i 

One remarks the uncertainty of this description if compared with chose of 

other rivers. The Po tchou begins from a pass situated as it were in the principal 

water-parting range of the Transhitnalaya. Then it flows to Chourou you mtso, 
leaves the lake uruler the name of Tarkou tchou and continues to the eJ t s t , entering 
a second lake called Tangla mtso, from wlxere it has a long way straight eastwards 
to Tengri-nor. Now this lake, Tangla mtso, is meant to be Dangra'tsO or Dangra- 
jaim-tso. We have seen that Klaproth on his map had a river, Targo-tsangjjo, 
connecting the Shuru-tso and Dangra’j'um-tso, and he goes so far as to connect the 
last-mentioned xvith lengn-nor, Tlie whole reprrrsentation reminds us of the extra¬ 
ordinary hydrographical system whicli Nain Sing constructed xvest of Chargut-tso in 
parts of Tibet where he had never been. 


VoL 1| px '^6,, 

1 i,!>ni. Rhtnit Ilitf folioviDg passage a taken partly from Tai Tbsin 
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The situation is not improved by the statement that north of this river, 
Tarkou tsang po tchou, and consequently north of the Dangra-yum-tso, is situated a 
range of mountains, Tarkou ri, crowned by seven peaks, very high and steep, and 
lOO li long. This mountain which, as far as the length and the peaks are con¬ 
cerned, is rather well drawn is of course identical with the Targot La discovered by Nain 
Sing, who passed a considerable distance north of it, whereas I camped at the foot 
of the mountain. On the Chinese map (always Premiere transforviation de la 
carte chinoise of de Rhins, our PI. VI) Mts Tarkou are placed N.W. of Dangra- 
yum-tso, although they are situated at the southern shore of the same lake. 

It is not to be wondered at that de Rhins has been puzzled by this labyrinth 
of lakes, rivers and mountains. In vain he has tried to find some points for com¬ 
parison from Nain Sing’s map, such as Tchok ba ya mar. Roc soum, Mok tchoung, 
Polong tin tang or other mountains entered on the Chinese map. And he says: 
»Toutefois, bien que la chaine du Targot la signal^e par Nain Sing, dans le sud 
du lac Dangra you mtso ne soit pas un point determine pouvant servir de point 
de repere, cette indication concorde d’une fagon generale avec la position approchee 
de la chaine a laquelle appartiennent le Roc soum, le Mok tchoung et le Polong 
tin tang.» 

It is hard to see how Targot La can agree with the imaginary Chinese range 
to which belong the three last-mentioned peaks. De Rhins suggests the existence 
of a range stretching N.W.—S.E. in a region where no such range is known to 
exist. He believes that mount Tarkou is the highest massive on the range 
north of Tarkou tchou. And in spite of the difficulties he accepts the Chinese de¬ 
scription with the following words: 

»Le texte ne precise pas la longueur du Tarkou tchou; mais son importance nous est 
signal^e par I’^pith^te du 'Tan po’ et les ’centaines de li’ qu’il parcourt. Les details du texte 
et le tracd de la riviere sur la carte 22 sont tels qu’on ne saurait mettre en doute son existence 
et en supprimer I’indication, comme I’ont fait quelques cartographes. — Meme en admettant 
les distances exager^es du trace chinois par rapport au Tengri nor, on ne saurait ni identifier 
les lacs Tang la et Tang tchoung du bassin du Tarkou tchou aux lacs de memes noms (Dangra 
et Tang djong) qui se trouvent sur I’itineraire du second voyage de Nain Singh par environ 
84* de longitude, ni s’appuyer sur cette fausse identification des noms pour supprimer le trace 
du Tarkou tchou et des lacs qu’il traverse.> 

It is surprising that de Rhins could make such a mistake as to call this identi¬ 
fication false. It would indeed be a curious coincidence if a small Tanof tchonsr 
lake were situated a short distance north of Tangla mtso, as on the Chinese map, 
and a small Tang Jung Cho at the same short distance north of the Dangra Yum 
Cho, as on Nain Sing’s map. De Rhins reminds us of the hypothetical river Hota 
Sangpo of Nain Sing, entering Kyaring-tso. If this river existed, he says, as the 
Pundit has drawn it, it should occupy the territory where, according to the Chinese 
map, the Tarkou tchou is situated. And he does not in the least hesitate as to which 
of the two authorities he shall give the greatest confidence. »La carte chinoise 
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n^inclique surtout qu€ ci qm a £ti vtSill^ment vh; cl Its tTEtlucdonsj malhcureusemcnt 
bien incompletesf de la geographic dunotsc revi^krii un; travail non nroins conscicn- 
cieux oi] tout oe qui est douteux est slgiial6» He accepts the Chinese text and he 
Is persuaded that the l a-ch'ing map has given the Torkon tchou as really, although 
roughly, sim'eyed* * j\n(! he adds: lil esc Impossible d’admeitre rexactitudedurenseigne- 
ment <Jontif3 a Nain Singh et de faire du Mom tsaii po on du Tarkou tchou un afUuent 
du Kyaring tso». If such a river as the Morn Sangpo e*;bts at all, it must be, he says, 
situated further north and nearer Xain Sing's itinerary than die Ihjndit believed. 

\Vc ieani from this discussion that de Rhins had greater confidence in the 
Chinese geographers than in the Pundits sent oni from India, and in this view he is 
generally perfeetly correct.We have seen an example when comparing Xain Sing's 
description with that of the I't'i-ch'iHg-t-futtg'chth. But in the present case, regard¬ 
ing the Hota Sangpo and the 'larkou tchou the situation is different. For there 
both parts are absolutely wrong. On my crossing in 1907 from Ngangtse-tso to 
Ye on die Tsaugpo, 1 proved that neither Doha Dolia Clio and its river, nor Hota 
Sangpo existed at all in this region. Ami If (he Ta-eh*ing map had been right 
1 should have cros.seil the 'I’arkou tchou iitstead. Thn there was no sign of such a 
river either, .‘^o in Uiis case the Chine.% map is not a bit better than Nain Sing's, 
it is even incomparably worse, for Nain Sing’s map, along his route and so far 
as he could see, is ver)' good and reltabic, but on the Chinese map tliere is 
not even a shade of likeness with the reality, it is all fantasy. No sun'^eyor ever 
seems to have put his foot in the country. 1 wlio may have been in the 
neighbourhood seem to have crossed Bongba somewhere, perhaps along the Bupt-sang- 
tsangpo down to Tarok-tso and rabie-tsaka. But as far as the country last and wist of 
BupLsaiig-isangpo is concerned tlicy contented themselves with asking quesiioiw and then 
they have tried to arrange on their map die information they got from the natives.* 

' Compiirf Colonel Corc’ir experiences told aHer Ryder's p:ipcr; jBui for the few (Pimdila) tbnt 
Geographttal SOtirty knows of, there hai'e been many wtni have been hopeless failures.* Cotuncl 
Gore gives tis'o examples uf simiile fraud. Geogrnpliical Journal Vol. XXVI, Kjos, p. 394. 

• I have spukeo shove (Vol, 1 , p. aO^ cl scej.) of the Lama etirveyors Mid tiieir work. "I'hc 
new map which was drawn from their information, was delivered 10 the Emperor Jti nty. iSmiot has 
the following communication concermng what seems to be another eiploriDg mission desiiaiched by 
Emperor Krnig Hi: ft i 

La cbquanic.sixi?!tne aaait de Kangdii (1717). l’Emp*teLir vciubnl se jwocnTcr dis coDUois- 
saijces BUT le Thibet, plus exactes que celles qii'tm avoir eitits jusqu'alors, eii.oya dc Peking dca Cdo- 
graphes de sa nation, a, la f»te dcsqucla il mit no homme Cheng*iclit>u, Mandarin dans Ic Tinmnal 
AiTuLjrej eL^lIlgc^es^ pnitr Iciir (.^rDLUxtr sur la raute tons le? secour-^ doat iis pociETnicnt avoir bc- 

ooinini iIeuk pour kur ^^urtr b troxiiquilliitf, la dc foLre kurs operations dan^ 

d*5 ^ plein dt respect pour cts Prfiir&5 d€ Fo. CVs G^ogiapticjf curent ofxlre eJe 

la hautctir dea mnntagri^s. ^ dc rt^teniiincr la vtfritabte |>omtton du Thibcl, dc* r.Atw du Si-kil, 
t|u an appclk k Lb m^nrquitttrcni d& Icur comnibiiiou; & cu rentctiaol au 

rnbimal qm cal cbarigd du d^j>6l des carlea. cciles qirib avoienl rlrc^tfca dcs licus qiie je vieiiR dc 
ncimmcft ib en donnerent par ccrit uiie e^pUcailan fort ampio, dout Ou trouve un corrig^ de- 

puia ^iT 1 ^ obiiCrviitioDE det ]^ma^ daios k aouvel V-toung^tchi?. — Mifnioina cciucerftaot THistoire, 
etc. dc3 <^uob. Tome quatorKiiffle, Paris 1789, p. rg;, 155, The same infarmaHon is given by 
Klaprolh. though not so dclaUwL ^Iftgdziu Aaiatiqiic, -|ome LI^ IV, Paris iBaS, p. jjg* 
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The curious part is that on tlie ground where the inventors of Hots Sangpo 
mid Tarkou tehou placed their rivers, one of the highest iTiountain'systems in the 
world is reaJly situated, namely 'rrunshiinalaya. Wlien Diiti'euil tie Rhlns without 
hc-siution accepted tlie representation of the Ta-ch'ing map, and ;vhen Capt. (now 
Colonel Sir) H. 'I’ROTrKR widi some hesitation, i. e. with dotted IJneSf accepted Nain 
Sing's rivers, they gave us excellent examples of the standpoint of Kuropean know¬ 
ledge regarding the existence of Transhimalayal Whilst some geograjihers con¬ 
structed tremendous nioimiain ranges nortlt of tiie Tsangpo, others defended the 
existence of large rive;rs at nearly the same place. 

Of greater value are the following facts related in the Chituse geography: 
<Le motu Samtan gang tsa est i iSo li (40 milles) au nord de Poumdo; le Lar- 
gan la A 140 li (30 milles), le Nian tsian tang ra a 150 It (38 milles) et le Tengri 
nor i 2io Ii (48 milles) dans le nord-ouest de la mtme ville - . .» All these 
mountains were seen hy Nain Sing on his Journey In 1873—74, and he calls diem 
Samddn Kdngjang, ftem t.hargan Pass and Ninjinihanghi. 

Even on such a recent edition of .S'/fcAyA' if&nd-Ailas as 1901, the prob¬ 
lematic road from Khotan to Lhasa k enteredJ It goes from Khotan to Polii, 
crosses die Kwen-Iun-mountains, passes llitsi, Aritau-tun, Atan-gol. Suget, Imam- 
Mula, south of the mountain-range Schatu-tu-daban, continues, always S.E, to Sari, 
follows the northern shore of Chargut-tso to Nukdzong and finally continues to the 
western shore of Tengri-nor, ’ITie latter pari of thin road is entered on the Ta-ch'ing 
map as given by de Rliins, anil called » Route de Khotan i Liiassa*. It [lasses live 
lakes widi Mongolian names anti one place, Nak dzong. If this is meant to be the 
province of Naktsang, die journey over higli, uninhabited plateaus has become con¬ 
siderably shorter, for, from the beginning of Naktsang to Lhasa, die trai'ellers from 
Khotan should come into contact iriih nomads the whole w'ay. Bui it is difficult to 
reconcile the northern part of lUe road with the following description as quoted by 
dc Rhins from the Si yn Imt icki sr Orography of Chinest' I'urkesian'A 

»Le5 ramificAtiDHii dca Tseng ling sc dirigent vers Ic stid-cat ct constituent Ics I*fan chan 
ou montaguL-s nifridbnales qui commencent au sud-cst du territoire de Khotan. Hti allant vers 
le on r<!ncnntrc ItiB muciLa {IJiatuu Leu dabu donL Is. c:liAinc cL^t datis te dt^ert 

de sables. — A partir dcs hamcmix sitiuis siir Je.’s montagnes de la frontiire crientale du Kho- 
tan, la chaiTic du Chatuu tou se dir^e vers Test, traverse le Yuchil nor (Ic district du), pui$ 
k dCscrt dc sables sur I'espace de 600 li. Les pics sc succident sans Interruption jusqu'a Tex- 
tr^inite septcntrionale du Cliatou tou.> 

From such vague a ml uncertain information w'e cannot suggest the course of 
this road. De Rliins has tried to reconstruct tlie whole road beriveen Khotan and 
Lhasa as given 00 the Chinese map. but he has not had sufficient dates at his disposal. 

De Rhins' examination of the Chinese sources leails him to the general con- 
dusion that it is preferable to omit all ranges and chains from hlg maps, icomme 

” Compare VaL ]p p. 264, mid VttL [[f, |>, 

* Op. cii- p. 5^0- 
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etant enrore leaucoup trap hypotlj^tiques*. Ht says d’Anville and Klaproth pre¬ 
ferred to write down Uit* names instead of fixing the position of mountains from 
thr Ciiinew; doaimufils- De Rliins' ovm map represents several degrees of difference 
from the ma|*s of d’AnvaJe and Klaproth and their situation as compared with each 
otlier is quittr difTcrent. Klaproth placed the ranges along the meridian.^ and lati* 
tildes and wlien I liimboldi tised tills material he came to a verj’ uncertain result of 
geometrical regularity ami great siinplicit)' which did not agree with nature. 

By Himalaya de Rhiiis tindorstands the whole mass of moimtainj; wliich, without 
forming an uninterrupteil scries, rises north of India on a line nearly jjarallei with 
the course of die Indus and the Tsangpo; •maci nous rendrons son nom dc n^Jattau de 
rHimalaya’ au giganiesqtie mmaif qui coiistitue Timportant relief meridional dc TAsie, 
entre rAfglianistan et Ic Sd tchouam.' He points out that the nativea, Cltinese, 
Manchus, Mongols, eastern Turks, ribetans and Hindus, from whichever side one 
approaches, uai! these mountains »montagnes de neige ou Himalaya*. And there' 
fore: dijs monts Himalaya propremeni dits ne sont done que Ics premieres assises 
sud-occidentalos ou Tune des nonihreiisf:s chaines du plateau de THimalaya*. 

Further he sayti; *Pour faciliter I exposd de nos hypoth65ies orograpbiques, car 
nous ne sanrions donner un autre nom i une g 4 niralisation snednete et naturelle- 
mait Active, nous distinguerons encore les prindpales llgnes de relief du sol, dont 
les directions sont encore tr^ hypoihetiques, vu le petit nombre d'ahitudes que 

Ion poss^de, pnis ks lignes do paitage des bassins et ies veritables chaines de 
montagnes.) 

De Rhins here calk his own generalisatioo Jnaturaliy fictitious*, and still he had 
used all material, eastern and western, of that of the Ehindits, existing until 

1^9, He does not, of course, allude to Transhlmalaya. He means all the ranges of 
High Asia all of which were known only in their peripheral regions. With the expres¬ 
sion ^plateau de 1 Himalaji'a ou le relief meridional* lie understands the southern high¬ 
lands of Tibet. He says that the most general direction of the ranges in the interior 
of Tibet are NAV.—S.E. and S.W.— N.E. and further: 


»L application de «ltc bi empirique ^ ], direction gdndrale des moutamws dans Ics 
r^jpons a pr^ mcnnniics de iiortl-DUcsi conEirinc absotument la thebrie nro^aphique chi- 
noise d aprt-s laquelte, an noid des moats Himakya propreuiiait dits, les chaines de montagnea 
out unc direction .\0-SE paraJlib au cours supiricure de rindm; el!e confirme I'exisiencc 
des Chaines ou des ranieaux septentrionaux du Chatou tuu ling et du iVaochidar ling, se pro* 
bngCBnt a travers la depression du Gobi jusqu'au Taritn,* * 

south of the upper Indus are concerned the 
b!ir!'^v, *** cornet. For Transhimalaj'a it is correct only in its western 

, the ranges further cast generally stretch west—ea.st, and still further ea.« 
as Nien-chen-tangda S.W. to N.E.. east and S,IL 
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De Rhins carries his law too far when he prolongs to the S.S.E. the range 
Chatou tou ling and joins it with the Sam tan gang dza, or Samdan Kangjang of 
Nain Sing, and further with the ranges which form the western watershed of the 
Irravaddi. Such a general direction, which, as we have seen, de Rhins himself re¬ 
gards as entirely fictitious, does not at all exist in the interior of the plateau-land. 
The general orographical structure north of Transhimalaya is as a rule more regular 
and less complicated than we should have expected. But the Transhimalaya is more 
complicated than the extremely simple, almost childish ranges constructed by geo¬ 
graphical fiction. 

In his work de Rhins mentions all the names of mountains to be found in the 
Chinese texts and maps. He mentions Nien-chen-tang-la and Koiran, the latter 
called Sang dzian sang tchoung on the Chinese maps. But there is nothing about 
a great general system corresponding to my Transhimalaya. Regarding his great 
map of Tibet, where he has accepted the Chinese representation of tlie Buptsang- 
tsangpo and Chaktak-tsangpo and even the non-existing Tarkou dzang bo tchou, 
one understands that he could hardly think of a great mountain system here. Even 
the principal water-parting becomes a most irregular and unlikely line in and out. 
De Rhins knows all the British publications of Tibet, but in connection with the 
mountains north of the Tsangpo he never even mentions the names of Hodgson, 
Saunders and Markham. He only uses texts founded on autoptic observation. As 
he calls certain parts of his own work of complicated transformation fictitious, he 
could not possibly use works which are not and cannot be anything but fiction. 

PI. VII is a reproduction of the Transhimalayan part of de Rhins’ great map 
with the tide Asze Centrale par y. L. Dtitre 7 iil de Rhins. This map is in itself 
an excellent piece of work, though its topography was rarely accepted on later maps 
of Central Asia. De Rhins here tries to reconcile Chinese geography with the 
discoveries of die Pundits, chiefly Nain Sing. Other European geographers pre¬ 
ferred to abolish all the Chinese discoveries and to leave those regions blank where 
European travellers and Pundits had never been. In some points de Rhins’ method 
leads to the result that certain mountains, lakes and rivers are represented twice on 
the map. Thus for instance we have the Dangra you mtso of Nain sing and the 
Tang la you mtso of the Ta-ch’ing map, though both are one and the same lake. 
The Chinese Chourou mtso is probably the same as Nain Sing’s Siro tso, if the 
latter is identical with my Shuru-tso. Targo-gangri and Targo-tsangpo are also 
shown twice. De Rhins’ method is therefore of great interest as it shows us how 
tremendous the difference is between the Chinese and Pundit maps and how great 
the errors of the former were. 


8—141741 III. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


KARL HIMLY. 


In the preceding I have twice mentioned the mysterious road which, 

according to Chinese sources, m a comparatively late time joined Lhasa with Keriya 
and KiiotaR) thus crossing the most extensive and elevated highland in the world. 
In the ratiff-i u-i/nh it is said that this road proceeds from Lhasa north-w'est- 

wards through Nak-tsang, passes the mountain of Keriyc-la and further through 
tlie desert of Gobi to Yarklang (Yarkand). The whole region k said to be full of 
sand and stonest there is neidler water nor vegetation. The natives call the region 
Gobi and Ola, or desert and mountains. 

^ Quoting Dutreuil de Rhins’ discussion of the Ta-ch^ing map we again return 
to this extraordinary roach of which IVofessor GkOHG Wkceneh tells us that it was 

opened by Emperor Chien Lung as a trade road from Lhasa vtA Tengri-nor to 
Polu, Keriya and Khotan.* 

KakE Himly gives us some information about this road, taken from a ati- 
nese author. Sir Sung Sing Po who in the year 1S17 had visited Hi and published 
hk work in 1(1^4,^ Hk description starts from the rivers and enumerates the places 
situated near them; he also d^s with the history of the country. The work con¬ 
sists of five parts, each one with a map. In the introduction he descriljes the 
mountains situated between the sacred lakes of Tibet and Tian'shan, as well as 
the Hwangho and its supposed source branch the Tarim. Then follows the descrip¬ 
tion of the Kashgar-darya, wlttcli is said to be formed by two branches, the Ulan- 
ussu or Kysyl^u and the Yaman-Yart-river. The joint river k called Thsung-Liog- 
Pei-ho or Northern Thsung-Uog River, after the K)Tsy|-Yan range or Burrard's 
Kashgar Range, which in Chinese k called Thsung-Ling. The next river of Uie 
work k Yarkand-darya which, together with TisoAf, k called Thsung-Ling-Nan-ho 
or the Southern Thsung-Ling River. Finally Yu-Tien-ho or Khotan-darya k men- 


* FestKhrift .. . Kichtborfl), p, 404. 
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In the same work it is said that south of the tow'n of Keriya a road crosses 
the Kenya mountains, going^ to Tibet. Further on, and according to the St- Tsang- 
Iskl or Description of Tibet die road is described more in detail. Going straight 
northwards from Lhasa one arrives in 24 dap at Nak-thshan and thence in anotlier 
15 days at Shulungsban, after which it is iS days to Keriya, The same road is 
also indicated in the l-lhung-yU-thuy at least from Mar*yang’-mum-dur, where it 
branches olT from the Shigatsc-Koko-nor road, hlinily gives the situation of Mar- 
yang-mum-dur a.s 30** 54' 6 ' ftom Peking, The indication of the di¬ 

rection to the north from l^hasa must, as tlimly suggests, tiepend on Nak-tlishang 
(Naktsang) being confused w’iiIy Nag-Lshu-kha or Jthc Mouth of the Black Water*, 
which is situated on the road to Koko-nor, Otherwise the nordiern direction should 
only refer to the part of the road which accompanies the western shore of Tengri- 
nor after which it takes a more westerly direction to Naktsang, In this case the 
Nak-tlishang of Si-yii-shuHa€^-ki should be identical widi the Nag^tsang ivhich, ac¬ 
cording to the I-thung-yii-thu, is situated on the road to Keldiya or Keriya. Nak- 
thshang is placed at about 32*52' N,, and aS" 24' W, from Peking, and of 

Altan-nor or Gold Lake In Mongolia, Shiilungshar corresponds to the Shulunshala 
of the /-fkiffig-yH-i/iu and is ]>taccd at 33“ 25’ N., 29* 40’ W* A special sign shows 
that Shulunshala was even provided with a watch-post. Further ivest the road takes 
a more nortiierly direction crns.sing die Tlishakartu-tsaghan-ussu and a nameless 
watercourse joining ir from the wesL Still further north the road crosses the froiuier 
of Tibet at .Sali (Sarj), and makes a tremendous bend to the east, round a mountain 
and two lakes. One of tliese lakes is called Gliashoo-nor or the >Salt Lake*, and 
north of it the road crosses now in a westerly direction a north-going waiercoiirae, 
and then the Sliadutu-dabaghan or >Ladder-Pass*. There the road touches a group 
of small lakes and reaches Eastern Turkestan vid Suget. 

According to tlie Si-y'saTig'fsAi there is a road from Rudok In Ngari to Yar¬ 
kand, IS days long. 

lliis description of die old road is so dear and posidi'e that iLs cKlsicnce in 
those days cannot be doubtetl. Ikii ooiv it is quite forgotten both in Tibet and 
Eastern Turkestan. It is eniererl on Klaproth's map where it agrees in every detail 
with the tran.slation given by Tlimly. It was of course impossible for Klaproth to 
tell anything more of this old road than what he found in Ae Chinese w’orlw. And. 
curiously enough, even to us, some 80 years later, it is impossible to adil anything 
beyond what Klaproth knew*. For die road is fallen into oblivion, and all the names 
it has are Mongolian, not Tibetan. In many respects, especially regarding the Nien- 
dien-tang-la his Niantsin tangla gangri, he was far in front of his time. Several 
decennia should pass before the journeys of the Pundite proved the existence of this 
range. And still, 60 years before Littledale discovered the Goringria (10387 feet), 
Klaproth has entered a M. Gouring-la on his map, situated .S.W, of the glacier- 
massive of Nien-chen-tang-la. .And when, in 190S, 1 received information about the 
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Shugu-la,' situated not far from Goring-la, I could not suspect that this pass already 
72 years earlier had been entered upon a European map, namely Klaproth’s, Under 
such conditions one would expect to find some of my many Transhimalayan passes, 
situated further west, on Klaproth’s map, but there b not one of them, unless the 
Amyd-la is identical with my Samye-la, which is the more likely as d’Anville has, 
at the same place, a Sarnia M., the Mt. Samoid of the Ta-ch’ing map. 

Now as the old road between Lhasa and Keriya passed along the western 
shore of Tengri-nor, one would have expected it to cross the Nien-chen-tang-la 
in Goring-la, but on Klaproth’s map it crosses the range at a long distance S.W. of 
this pass. However, leaving the Transhimalaya behind, the road goes down to the 
western shore of Tengri-nor, and then we find the following names along it: Oussoun 
noor, a lake to the right side of the road, Khouloukhou noor, a lake to the left, 
Telke tolokhai,* * a place on the road with lake Altan noor to the south; Nak dzang 
on the road, Bouka tolokhai 3 and Bouk tolokhai on the road, probably a repetition 
of the same place, Chouroum chara on the road, Tchakourtou tchagan oussou, a 
river flowing north and east. Sari on the road, Gachoun noor to the left, Barkhatou 
or Balkhoutou a place on the road where it crosses the M. Chatou tou dabahn, 
Soughet a place on the road, Altan gol, Khargachi a place on the road, Hitsi on 
the road, Yechil gol a river going north to the lake Yechil Koul from which the 
Keldia gol or Keriya-darya is supposed to issue. Finally it reaches Tak where it 
divides into two branches, the eastern going to Keriya, and the western to Tchere 
or Tsirla, or as we have it, Chira. 

On Dutreuil de Rhins’ map (PI. VII) the road has the same running up to Sari 
and the same names as Klaproth’s map. But beyond Sari, de Rhins has the legend: 
Par he trls-tncertaine de C itineraire de Khotan au Tengri-nor, and the difference 
between the two maps is here very great. De Rhins has, west of Gashoun nor a place 
called Imam Noulah.^ N.W. of Altan gol he has an Aritan tun instead of Klaproth’s 
Kliargachi; he writes Hitsi where Klaproth has Hitsi. From there the road con¬ 
tinues north-westwards to Polu, which is the same as Tak. De Rhins’ placing of 
lake Yeshil Koul is in accordance with Klaproth’s conception, but both are wrong, 
for very likely the well-known Yeshil-kul, east of Lake Lighten is meant, so much 
the more as the road continues from there to Keriya-daban or Keriya-kotel, well- 
known to Ladakis and natives of Eastern Turkestan. 


Compare my Trans-Himalaya, Vol. II. p 408. Gouring-la is a better spelling than Goring-la. 
I heard the name pronounced as Guring-la. 

* Misprint for 'Peblce-tolokhai. 

» Himly writes this name Bugho-tologhai and translates it »The Stag’s Head», which is certainly 
wrong and^ ought to be >the Wild Yaks Head>. Nord-Tibet und Lob-nur-Gebiet in der Darstellung 
des Ta-tshmg i thung yu thu (erschienen zu Wu-tshang-fu, 1863) unter Mitwirkung des Herm Karl 
Himly herausgegeben von Dr. Georg W'egener, Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin, XXVIII Band, 
1893, p. 201 et seq. 

♦ Probably misprint for Moulah. 
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The difftrence between Klaprotb’^s And de Rhins' maps as to the g’eneral situA^ 
tion ut this rocLil is nut at all .surprising^. For de Rhins had the modem exploration 
and specially the important results of Prshevaiskiy's expeditions, at his disposal. 
But if we compare Klaproth’s map with the map of Tibet in Sitfhr 5 Hsnd-Atlas 
for 1875 (PL XXVIII) we find that the difference is not very great. The great eastern 
turning of the road round Gashumnor is tlie same in lijoth cases. For in 1875 
Prshevalskly had not yet accomplished his journey to l .op-itor, which chatigcrl tlie 
map of Central Asia completely. The situation de Rhiiis has given the road on his 
map of [889 returns on Stieler's maps of 1S91, 1S95 and iQor (PL XXIX). On 
Stieler's edition of 1904 (PL XXX) the old road has disappeared, and does not re¬ 
turn any more. 

If we transport the old road from Stieler 1901 to Stieler 1911 (PI. XXXI) we 
shall find that tt goes east of Selling-tso and then continues straight N.W, between 
Littledale’s route of 1893 and my route of 190G, after which it ap|>roac]ies I^kt 
Markham and finally reaches Polu. But this is certainly wrong, for the Chinese 
itinerary' touches Yeshil-kul and goes even south and west of this lake, Keriya- 
ilaban or Keriya-kotel, which is mentioned in rite Chinese sources, is situated a short 
distance nortli of Yeshil-kul. If we accept the old road as having no doubt existed 
and as having been used for a certain time, there is no doubt that its north-western 
part has touched Yeshil-kul and Keriya-kotel, froiti where it has continued northwards 
to Polu along or near the same line a.s the one followed hy Dutreuil de Rhins on 
his Journey between Panggong-tso and Polu, From Lhasa to Selliug-tso the rravdiers 
met no difficulties and from Yeshil-kul to Polu they were all right. But the road 
from Selling-tso to Yeshil-kul. with a length of 500 miles, was a hard piece of work. 
.And we may feel polity certain that the road has never had any importance. The 
road fTOin Lhasa to Leh and dtence vid the Kara-koruni pass or Keriya-kotel is, of 
course, much easier tUougli considerably longer. 


In another article, (Jeb£r ehmiUscht Karten'ditrke, ‘ tiimly makes us 

acquainted with the Kuang Yu Thu or the enlarged map of the empire. It depends 
upon another cartographical w'ork which was accomplished in 1311 to 1320. In tlie 
time of the Mings it appeared in a fresh and enlarged edition, and seems to have 
been ready for [irint in 1566. During the following century', under the Manchus, 
several new and far superior works of the same kind appeared, but still. In 1799, 
a new' edition of the aniiquatetl Kn&ng Vti T'hji was issued. On one sheet of this 
map the eastern part of Kwen-liin is called Yi^-r-ma-pvi-mo-la-khi, and on another, 
representing the whole course of tlie ITwangho, this name h translated into ThSng- 
khi-li-tha, w'hich Himly suggests may be Tengri tag. 


■ Zcilsrhrift d*r GeullitchAft fur Krdkuilde m Berlin, Bd XIV. Berlin 1879, p. 181 el seq. 
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In the second part of the work the non-Chinese tribes m- and outside of China, 
and their territories, are described. Map 15 represents the countries west of Szechuan. 
l*he Kin-sha-kiang^ is supposed to have its sources in Yunnan, proving how Jittle that 
province then was known. The Nu-kiang (Salw'en) and Lan-thsang-kiang (Mekong) 
have also their sources in Yunnan. The map pJaces Odun-tala as a source-lake of 
die Hwangho far to the south, about the same latitude as Lhasa and makes the 
Kin-sha-kiang rise in the same neighbourhood, a view which, according to Himly, 
must depend upon a confusion between t!ie Himalaya and the Kwen-lun. Map 25 of 
the second part of thus work represents tthe Western Lands*, Si-yli, Hi and Tibet, 
but Himly's article does not contain anything of interest concerTung this sheet. 



CHAPTER IX. 


EUROPEAN INFORMATION AT THE END OF THE EIGHT¬ 
EENTH AND BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

Hardly any part of the mterior of Asia, perhaps only with the exception of 
certain sections of the courses of the Indo-Ciiiiiesc rivers, has been so difficult to 
approach, as the province of Bongba with surrounding; regions of Tibet. In the 
latter half of tlie iSth century European scholars seem to have had greater con¬ 
fidence in the classics than in tlie Clunese tvriters. Tlte result was, even regarding 
the Himalayas, a great confusion and very vague orographical ideas. We get a 
glintpse of this general uncertainty from two or three quotations of ANQlfK'Hl, till 
Perron’s discussion on Tieffentil-m.kr’s work.’ 

>S^lon ^ {Tiirtt: gwgnipbiqtic cc kdhi Icsi montii Comede:; ct le pays dcs Cciidcdc.'^ qui 
furiiiL^nc les frontierea !u:ptetiirjoiiate^ dfl rindc. Cts monte sont des montajjnes du 

Tibet er dc Casdig^ bratichi^R du Tauroa^ kqud pfoton^^ depuLs la Lyck au Coudiant 

d^- la Clitne au Levan r, prod tilt cn quclque mne pluRicuns autre a moutegnes, com me 
autent de branches ou du bras quJ s‘(itendecit au travers dc f Ask unt vers le Nord que vers 
Ic Midi , ^ . loiauS est aujoiird'bui CamaauTt, rc^ifiDit moutai^iieuKc sur la rivc ult^ritrure du Gauge! 
et il ne fa^it pas s'arreter St ce que Je^ Aackns donnent h rimaus utie position difftrenter car 
ik ti’avoieilt pas parcoum ka paysS iis sc sont Irr^mp^ parcillumeut sur ]r situa¬ 

tion d'autres couirfes,* 

In the fdlowifig passsage one guspocLSp with good will^ ihe Tratishimala)^! 
or^ at any rate, the niQuiiialn^ of Tibet. 

til faut cherchcr Ics monts Apocopes ou dans Ics cantons montagneuN qut s^^tendent 
au Nord, dc Cacliemirc au Tibet, ou bicn dans ks tr^s haules inonla^iica silu^-cs egaleuient 
au Nord entre Neipal et cnpitele du Tihct.» Even in the following sentence there is 

much confusion: ^Llndc cat entoun^e dc montagnes preaque de tout cutd. A rorknt die a 
lea montagnes de Mogan & d'Aracanj au Nord-cst cdks de Camamm du Tibet, qul s^dtendctii 
prcsquc jusqu-Sl la Chine; a rOuest oclles du Sistan ou Scgeauii; au Nord-ouqat Ic Paropatnise; 
les montagiTES de Caschgar U bordent au Nord * * > 


^ Dcscriplkon hUtorii|tie ct ^^ograpbique du rinde etc. ,« ^ publiife en par M. jesm 

Bcniouilli, Berlin i^Sd. Tome 1, pi 45 ct scq. 
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On Tiefifenthaler’s map there is, north of the Manasarovar, the likeness of a 
mountain, obviously Kailas.* * 

John Stewart gives us in a letter to John Pringle the same feeling of un¬ 
certainty about the mountains north of India. In his Account of the Kingdom of 
Thibet he only tells us that this country »lies to the northward of Hindostan, and 
is all along separated from it by a range of high and steep mountains, properly a 
continuation of the great Caucasus, which stretches from the ancient Media and the 
shores of the Caspian sea, round the north-east frontiers of Persia, to Candahar and 
Cassamire, and thence, continuing its course more easterly, forms the great northern^ 
barrier to the various provinces of the Mogul empire, and ends, as we have reason 
to believe, in Assam or China?.* This description even reminds us of old Ptolemy. 

Major ReNNELL gives us another e.xample of a desperate struggle to make the 
best of the extremely meagre material existing at the time. 3 We have seen that 
he adopted the view of the Lama surveyors regarding the source of the Ganges 
and still he had no confidence in their map. Discussing tlie position of Lhasa he 
says: >We have the history of the Lamas’ map in du Halde, which is not altogether 
favourable to its character; especially in the parts towards the source of the Sanpo 
and Ganges. A close examination of its particulars, turns out still more unfavour¬ 
able to it. For instance, the place where the Ganges enters the plains of Hindoo- 
stan, is placed under the 28th degree of latitude; tho’ it is known by our late ob¬ 
servations, to be in about 30® . . . With respect to Hurdwar, the proof is positive 
of its being 2 degrees farther to the south than it ought to be; and this furnishes 
a strong presumptive one, that all the western parts of the map, are faulty in the 
same proportion: and that the sources of the Ganges and Sanpoo, instead of being 
between the 29th and 30th degrees of latitude; are, in fact, between the 31st and 
32nd ...» As regards Lhasa, he says, d’Anville adopted the view of the Lamas and 
placed it at 29^35' N. lat. This is on the detailed map; on the general map it is 
at 29° I o'. »Father Giorgp, who travelled to Lassa from Bengal (and whose route 
is expressed in my map) says the latitude of Lassa is about 30 degrees and a half, 
and ... it can hardly be in a lower parallel.* In this view Rennell was more 
perspicacious than regarding the source of the Ganges. It does not matter that 
he b mistaken in believing that Georgi travelled the route to Lhasa himself. Of 
this itinerary Rennell says we are entirely in the dark as to the particular direction 
of his course, which is not surprising if we remember how little Tibet was known 
in Rennell’s time. 

In the following words Rennell expresses his opinion about Tibetan mountains 
in general: »Between Tassasudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains still higher 

' Vol. I, PI. LU. 

* The Annual Register . . . London 1786, p. 32. 

3 Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan; etc. . .. Second Edition. London 1785, p. 96 et seq. 

^ Op. dt p. 97. 
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than the other. They are visible from the plains of Bengal, at the distance of 150 
miles, and are commonely covered with snow. These are a continuation of the 
mountains Emodus and Paropamisus of the ancients; and are sometimes by tlie 
moderns erroneously called Caucasus. By the Thibetians, they are called Rimola. 

I take them to be in point of elevation equal to any of the mountains of the old 
hemisphere. Indeed, the countr>' of Thibet is, altogether, one of the highest in Asia, 
it being a part of that elevated tract which gives rise not only to the rivers of India 
and China, but to those also of Siberia and Tartary: for if we examine the map of 
Asia, we shall find that most of those capital rivers rise between the 31st and 47th 
degrees of latitude, and between the 70th and 97th degrees of longitude; from whence 
they run in every direction to the sea, as the Rhine, Rhone, Danube, and Loire, 

do from the Alps in Europe.* * ‘ , f u 

He did not and could not go further than to say that Tibet was one of the 

hicrhest regions in Asia. It is a fruitless task to search for a sign of the Trans- 
himalaya, and when he says that from the top of Kambala .may be seen towards 
the north, a range of still higher mountains covered with snow*, this phrase is taken 

from Georgi or rather della Penna or Beligatti.* , , , , 

When George Bogle started from Calcutta in May 1774, he had been 
furnished with some .Private Commissions* by the great Governor-General WARREN 
Hastings, where § 6 says the emissary had *to keep a diary, inserting whatever 
passes before your observation which shall be characteristic of the people, the country, 
the climate, or the road, etc.*, and § 7 that he had .to inquire what countries lie 
between Lhasa and Siberia, and what communication there is between them. Ihe 
same with regard to China and Kashmir.. In his Memorandum on Tibet, accom¬ 
panying the instructions to Mr. Bogle, Warren Hastings begins by saying: .Tibet is 
a cold high, mountainous country.. And he continues: .1 have been told that a 
large river forms a boundary between China and Tibet, which was carefully guarded 
by the troops of both countries; and that Tibet received European commodities by 
the valley of Kashmir. But I have learned nothing satisfactory' on these subjects ... 
The history, government, and religion of Tibet are no doubt more interesting objects 
of inquiry than its climate or topographical and physical character; yet these, too, 
are highly curious. The great rivers of the south and east of Asia appear to issue 
from its mountains. It is probably, therefore, the highest land in the old continent, 
and this circumstance, together with the difficulty of access to it, give it a striking 
analogy to the valley of Quito, in South America .... 

It would be unjust to Bogle to expect the same perspicacity and intelligence 
from him as from Warren Hastings. But as he was specially asked to make inquiries 
about the countries between Lhasa and Siberia, he ought, at least, to have tried 
to find out where the road of Namling-dsong went. In Namling certainly every- 

* Op. cit. p. 99. 

• Compare p. 21 above. 

9—///. 
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body knew or had heard of Khalamba-la and Tengri-nor and Nien-chen-tang-la. 
Rennell, who wrote a few years later, was no doubt right in saying: >Unfortunately, 
very little geographical information was furnished by this journey; unless the bare 
account of the number of days he was on the road between the two last places 
(Paridrong and Chanmanning) may be deemed such.»‘ 

Indeed his report is meagre in geographical information from Tibet. Of the 
Chumalhan he only says: >It stands between Tibet and Bhutan, and is generally white 
with snow. It nses almost perpendicular like a wall, and is attended with a string 
of smaller rocks, which obtain the name of Chumalhari’s sons and daughters In 
his general Aumni of Tibet he has only the following passage about the mount¬ 
ains of the country: »It is full of hills: they might be called mountains if they were 
not so near to those in the Deb Rajah’s kingdom; however, one has few of them 
to climb, the road leading through the valleys ... The country is bare, stony and 
unsheltered; hardly a tree is to be seen, except in the neighbourhood of villages, 
and even there in no great numbers.! ^ ’ 

Although Bogle was the first Englishman, and up to the present day one of 
Ae very few Europeans who have succeeded at all in penetrating a part of the 
ranshimalaya, he leav^ his readers in complete ignorance of its existence. He 
even hesitates to call the hills of Tibet mountains. Warren Hastings had a much 
clearer idea of the morphology of Tibet before than after this gurney, and if 
Desid^f^ into consideration Bogle can never be compared with 

In spite of his excellent narrative and admirable map, SAMUEL Turner did 
no bring back any new information from inquiries about the country north of the 
rsan^o. His journey, 1783-84, does not augment our knowledge of Tibet, ex- 
\Z) he nnl^ surveyed so carefully. As to the Chumularee (Chumo- 

olain- and [ mountain did not appear very lofty from the level of this 

three’ mile., right, at about the distance of 

mf ^ ‘ demonstrated, not 

the^south ^vith 7 originate in these frontier mountains, and flow towards 

g^tal store 1 T'T " 7 " ^ f-- ‘he same 

fhe hl77in of l7f"- T ’ constitutes 

clothed i^th sul .3 ’ p • • • Chumularee is for ever 

• Memoir of a Map of Hmdoostan, p. 07. 

Markham, op. cit., p. 70. 

* An Account of an Embassy etc. London 1800, p. 207. 
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back which is said to go >from Teshoo Loomboo to Lassa, twelve days; from Lassa 
to Daum, ten days; from Daum to Sullum, thirty days.»‘ Daum is probably Dam 
and Sullum >Silling> or Sining. From his apartment in Tashi-lunpo he could see 
the road that leads to Bootan and Bengal; * *on my right, the roads to Luddauk 
and Cashmeer; to the mines of lead, copper, cinnabar, and gold; and also by 
Tingri Meidan to Nipal: on my left, are the roads to Lassa and China: on the 
north is situated the territory of Taranaut Lama, bordering upon Russia, and 
Siberia, and whose influence more especially extends over the Kilmauks or hordes 
of Calmuc Tartars.** His idea of Sining is not nearly so good as Desideri’s. He 
only says: >The commerce between Tibet and China, is carried on principally at a 
garrison town, on the western frontier of China, named Sinning, or Silling: thither 
merchants resort from Tibet with their manufacture . . .> On Turner’s map there is 
no room at all for the country north of the Tsangpo. 

Thomas Manning in 1811—12 says of the Kamba-la: »The height of the 
mountain was trifling. After a mile and a half or two miles easy ascent we were at 
the top; but the level of the valley on the other side was considerably lower than the 
one we departed from. The descent was long, tedious, and in many places trouble- 
some.>3 He does not know the name of this important pass, so familiar to the Ca¬ 
puchins a hundred years earlier. The mountains to the north, mentioned by them, 
have not caught his attention. This may have depended on clouds, but during his 
stay in Lhasa he could easily have gathered much valuable information. But his 
account, published more than 60 years after the journey, hardly contains a word of 
any value. »It is a meagre record of so important a journey* says Sir FRANCIS 
YouNGHUSB.^ND, who nearly 100 years later followed Manning’s steps. 

An excellent map by Trel. Saunders, 1876, illustrating the journeys of 
Bogle, Turner and Manning, has been added to Markham’s book (PI. XXI). On his 
map the Nien-chen-tang-la has been marked as a very sharp and well defined ridge 
between Tengri-nor and Lhasa. 

MoorcROFT who in the history of exploration in Tibet occupies such a prominent 
place, could hardly be expected to have heard anything of the Transhimalayan ranges. 
On the map to his journey 1812 (Vol. II, PI. Ill) he has, north of Manasarovar and 
Rakas-tal a mountain range stretching N.W. to S.E. and called Cailas Mts. Near its 
N.W. end he has >Mts totally covered with recent snow*, further S.E. *Double Sno^vy 
Point* and finally *Mt Cailasa*. On his map these mountains are not shown as a 
range, but rather as the edge of a plateau-land, or the abrupt and steep step from 
the plateau to the depression or plain where the lakes are situated. 


* Op cit., p. 274. 

’ Ibidem p. 296. 

* Markham, op. cit. p. 250. 

* India and Tibet. London loio, p. 39. 
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On John ArrOWSMITH’s map of 1841 in H. H. WiLSON’s book on Moor- 
croft’s and Trebeck’s journeys 1819 to 1825,* the range has not undergone any 
other changes than the spelling of the name which is now Kantesi or Kailas Mt. 
On the same map the Kara-korum mountains are drawn as one high range in im¬ 
mediate connection with the »Hindu Kosh>, and to the east ending at about 79° E, 
long., not far to the north of Panggong-tso. Both in the text and on the map 
Little Tibet, Ladak and Chang-tang are placed as it were in a tremendous valley 
between the Kara-korum Mountains and the Himalaya. But the space of this valley 
is also filled up with mountains, amongst which the most important is the one situ¬ 
ated north of Leh and south of Panggong-tso, forming the watershed between the 
Shayok and the Sinh-kha-bab R. The Western Transhimalaya or Kantesi Ms are 
represented as if they formed the watershed betvveen the Gartok branch of the Indus 
and the Miser-branch of the Satlej and further on between the Gartok-Indus and the 
Satlej itself. 


Nor can we expect to get any information touching the mountains north of 
the Tsangpo from the English travellers to Nepal in the first decades of the 19th 
century. Kirkp.^TRICK in his beautiful work has nothing of Tibet, except some 
itineraries. * 

In 1792 Lord CORNWALLIS and the British Government in India got an oppor¬ 
tunity to approach Nepal, which, so far, had been jealously closed by the Gurkhas. 
Tibet was under Chinese protection, and in fact a Chinese dependency. Neverthe¬ 
less the Government of Nepal had made certain encroachments upon the rights of 
Tibet, and should therefore be punished. A considerable army was despatched and 
made an admirable march across this world of complicated mountains. Without 
meeting any opposition it reached within a short distance of Katmandu. Alarmed by 
the menacing danger the Government of Nepal implored the assistance of the Bengal 
Government. An embassy had to be sent to try and settle matters with the Chinese 
in a peaceful way. Captain William Kirkpatrick was appointed envoy. 

The Chinese army entered through the Kheroo pass and proceeded almost to 
the foot of Maha-mundul, which, on Kirkpatrick’s map is only 15 miles from Kat¬ 
mandu. The place where they stayed was called Noakote. 

Kirkpatrick’s mission had no opportunity to contribute to the knowledge of 
Tibet in his time. He only gives the stations and characteristic features of some 
^roads as described by Nepalis and therefore of inferior value to those itineraries, 
we have from the Capuchin missionaries. One is from Noakote to Joongah passing 
Mount Deoralh, »one of the loftiest peaks of Himma-leh». Not far from it the Chinese 
had an obstinate action with the Nepalis. At Kheroo you reach »the table land of 


« Ir Accou^ n? .?? M the Panjab etc. London MDCCCXLI. 

Mission to Aat ConnL substance of observations made during a 

Mission to that Country, in the year 1793. By Colonel Kirkpatrick. London iSii. 
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Tibet. You see no snowy mountains from Klieroo in the north quarter: but you 
observe them in the south, in the west, and in the south-east quarters^. 

Joongah was supposed to be one of the highest points in Tibet. There is a 
lofty hill with a strong fort belonging to Dalai Lama. From Muoophaut there was 
said to be a good road to Tingri-maidan, which occurs in the route to Diggercheh 
(Shigatse) via Kooti. By this route the Chinese army proceeded to Noakote 
in 1792. 

He gives the stations on the road from Katmandu to Diggercheh or Teeshoo 
Lomboo. Lungoor-phede is the foot of the passage through the Himma-leh, thus 
Lungoor is probably the well-known Langur of the Catholic missionaries. »The 
source of the Bhootia-kousi is said to be at no great distance from hence, and not 
far from the springs of the Arun or Aroon, rising at different sides of Himma-leh. 
The elevation of the pass over which you proceed through Himma-leh is very in¬ 
considerable, consequently those stupendous mountains must tower sublimely over 
the traveller’s head.» 

Tingri or Tingri-maidan on the Arun: »from hence the road to Diggercheh 
is quite level, and tolerably direct. From Tingri, the Napaul army, in its invasion 
of Tibet a few years hence» proceeded to Ghuttia-pany on the Arun. Diggercheh 
is said to be three miles from Berampooter (Brahmaputra). 

There is also an itinerary of the road from Katmandu to Shigar-dsong. Many 
of the names given are those used in Nepal. He writes Lehassa, Lhasseh, Pootla 
Lama (Potala) etc. 

Fr.\NCIS Hamilton lets us at least get a glimpse of the mountains. He says 
Kirkpatrick believed in the existence of t\vo distinct ranges of Emodus or >Hima- 
leh>, and he continues: »Now, in the maps which 1 obtained from the natives, three 
ridges may in some measure be traced, as proceeding from about the lake Mana- 
sarawar, which may be considered as the centre of Emodus . . . The most northern 
ridge, which is probably the highest, as it is nowhere penetrated by rivers, approaches 
Hindustan only at the lake Manasarawar, where the remarkable peak called Kailasa 
may be considered as its centre. This peak may perhaps be visible from the south¬ 
ward, although there exists no certainty of its being so; but the portions of this 
ridge, which extend west and east from Kailasa, bordering on the north, the upper 
part of the Indus, and Brahmaputra rivers, are certainly invisible from every part of 
Hindustan, and very little is known concerning them.** 

It would have been very interesting to get some more information about the 
maps Hamilton obtained from the natives. He can hardly mean any Chinese map. 
Are the three ridges he speaks of the same as those found on HodgSON’s map* 
and has Hodgson got his information from the same source as Hamilton? For if 
this be the case Hamilton’s northern ridge should be identical with the mountains 

’ Francis Hamilton: An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, Edinburgh, l8io, p. go. 

» PI. XV. 
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north of the Tsangpo. This indeed seems to be the case, as he says the Kailas 
may be considered its centre, and the western and eastern parts of the ridge are 
situated north of the upper Indus and Brahmaputra. Every doubt disappears by a 
look at his map (Vol. II, PI. V), where the Kailasa Mountains stretch from a point 
N.E. of Manasarovar towards the west. But he has not dared to enter on his map 
the eastern continuation of the range, from Manasarovar and further north of the 
Tsangpo. For, as he says, very little is known of this range. And he has left to 
others to take another step, namely to suggest that this »ridge» were in connection 
with the Nien-chen-tang-la of the Chinese maps. 

The Chinese were incomparably better informed about the Tabie-tsaka and 
its salt deposits than Hamilton. They knew, years before, not only the fact of salt 
transport from the place, but had also made a map both of Tarok-tso and Tabie- 
tsaka. Hamilton only heard from the natives of Nepal that such a lake existed: 
*"rhe borax and salt are said to be brought from a lake, which is situated nearly 
north from Kathmandu, about fifteen day’s journey beyond the Brahmaputra. They 
are conveyed to Nepal on the backs of a large kind of sheep, of which many have 
four horns, and which seem to be the common beasts of burthen in all the countries 
towards the sources of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra.> * 

It is curious to see how, a hundred years ago, Europeans hardly dared to 
approach the question of the existence of a mountain system or range north of the 
Tsangpo. If Hamilton had only seen d’Anville’s map he could have compared the 
information he got from the natives witli the results of the Chinese survey. He 
would not have been able to proceed any further than to say that this coincidence 
proved beyond doubt the existence of a mountain system, although it had to be 
explored to be known. Even when he speaks of the trade route from Digarchi 
(Shigatse) and Lhasa to »Siling or Sining», the conclusion should have been near at 
hand, with the assistance of the Chinese map, that this road had to cross the eastern 
continuation of this »third ridge». But there are innumerable examples of how long 
a time has been necessary to clear up geographical problems, and it is not surpris¬ 
ing that this should in a very high degree be the case in such a country as Tibet, so 
difficult of access. 

Nearly all the knowledge possessed by J. B. FraSER regarding the Trans- 
himalayan regions is included in the following passage of his: »The only European 
travellers who are known to have entered on this new ground are Messrs Moorcroft 
and Hearsay who penetrated by the Nitee-Mana pass, and reached the lake of 
Mantulloee, Mansrowar, or Mepang. All these sources lead us to presume a pretty 
extOTsive detail of hills beyond the loftiest belt, that by no means terminate even 
at Gara or Gartope, though they do not reach the height of those to the west¬ 
ward and southward. A branch of the Cailas range, undoubtedly a ramification of 


•JIMKOVSKIY’s description of TIBET. 
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the Himala, stretches out beyond the lake Mansrowar, a considerable way towards 
Gartope. Beyond this point there seem at present to e.xist no grounds, on which 
even a conjecture may be formed concerning the nature of the country.!* * 

On his famous journey through Mongolia to China G. TlMKOVSKlY got some 
information about Tibet. His short description contains many mistakes, but as his 
journey attracted great and justified attention, his geography of Eastern Turkestan 
and Tibet was for a long time considered as reliable as the description he gave of 
countries and places he had seen himself. A few quotations are therefore in their 
place in this connection.* 

He says that Eastern Turkestan, in Europe usually called Little Bokharia or 
Jagatai, is, on the east bordered by China and the Kuku-nor Mongols, and on the 
west by the Sno\vy mountains, i. e. Mussart, Musstag or Imaus. On the south it is 
bordered by Tibet. In 1758 the country was conquered by Emperor Chien Lung 
who called it the new line, for, as it was enclosed on the north and south by high 
mountains it resembled a strip of land. On the south-western (!) side was the 
Turkish or Tatar town Lobnor. 

>Die ganze Strecke von Pitschang gegen Westen bis nach Ilzi auf 4 000 Li (286 deutsche 
Meilen), von Ilzi gegen Siiden bis nach Klein-Tibet, auf 5 000 Li (357 d. M.), und eben so 4 
bis 5 000 Li gegen Osten, ist ganziich unbewohnt und mit unzahligen Quellen bedeckt. Auf 
dem dadurch gehenden Wege sieht man cntweder nackte Steppen und Moraste, oder senkrecht 
empor ragende Berge, mit ewigem Schnee bedeckt, Einoden und Fltisse. Es ist kein Ort, wo 
es nicht eine Quelle gabe . . . das W'asser hier ist grbsstentheils gelb. Alle diese Quellen und 
Fliisse, die von der SUdseite der Schneeberge in der neuen Linie herabfliessen, vereinigen sich 
endlich in Lobnor. Neben diesem See liegen zwey Flecken, deren jeder ungefahr 500 Hauser hat.» 

He has heard the names of all the towns of Eastern Turkestan, gives even 
the number of their inhabitants, the products and the trade of the countr}', and has 
a fairly correct idea of the situation. 

The part of Tibet where >DshessiIumbu» is situated and Bogdo Lama resides 
he calls Little Tibet, whereas Great Tibet is the country of the Dalai Lama. 

The frontiers of Tibet he describes in the following way :3 »Westlich von 
Chlassei-Ziokan, weiter jenseit Dshessilumbu fangt die Granze von Neri an, die durch 
Gantessiri nordwarts in das nerische Stadtchen Kerdudsun geht. Die andere Granze 
geht siidwestwarts iiber Ssange-Charaker bis Nelam, das an das indische Konigreich 
Gorka granzt.! He knows that Ngari's neighbours are two nations: Latak and 
Guguldse. North of Lhasa the plain regions begin, and in the west Lhasa is in 
communication with Little Tibet. To the north, »through the desert>, and passing 
Muru-ussu and Gurdson Gutscha one comes to the frontier of Kukunor. In old 

‘ Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, and to the 
sources of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges. London 1820, p. 283. 

* Reise nach China durch die Mongoley in den Jahren 1820 und 1821, Leipzig 1825. Band 
II, p. 72 et seq. 

3 Loc. cit p. 177. 
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fames Tibet was divided into 3 parts: Chamba, Juiba and Dsanba. In these names 
It would perhaps be difficult to recognise Kam, U and Tsang, unless we were told 
that their resp. capitals were Dsiamdo, Chlassa and Dshessilumbu. Of U he says 
that It IS to the west bordered by the western sea, i. e. Terkiri or Tengri-nor He 
reckons 8 days between Lhasa and Tashi-lunpo. The three provinces, which he later 
on more correctly calls Kam, Ju and Dsan, have 3 000 temples and 84 000 Lamas, 
u- interesting information of the ethnology, religion and history of Tibet 

wluch he has probably got from P. Hyacint and other members of the Russian 
mission in Peking. 

As Timkowskiy’s description is rather short and vague, one cannot, of course, 
expect any news of the mountains north of the Tsangpo. 

The Hungarian ALEXANDER CsOMA DE KOrOS is another great traveller who 
has wriuen on the geography of Tibet, though never visited Tibet Proper. How- 
ever h,s Gecgrapkical Notice of Tibet' contains some rather inter^ting hints 
about the great mountmn-ranges north of India, and described from an entirely 
iibetan point of view. He says: ^ 

xvhn bounded on the north by the countries of the Turks and Mongols, 

whom the Tibetans call Hor, and Sok-po (Hor-sok).» ^ 

»From the first range of the Himalaya mountains on the Indian side to the 
plains of Tartaiy, the Tibetans count six chains of mountains running in a north¬ 
western and south-eastern direction, when viewed from Kangri in Nari fa lofty mount¬ 
ain running from south-west* to north-west), whence the ground commences to take 
on one side a nortli-westem and on the other side a south-eastern inclination. In 

before men- 

fa • k Jbe great road of communication between Ladak and U-tsang . . . 

t .s here likewise, that the two principal rivers, the Sengd k’hd-bab, and the Tsdnpo 

lal b T uTi "°«l'-west, and may be taken for the prin¬ 

cipal branch of the Indus; this to the south-east, and forms afterwards the Brahma- 

putrs.^ 

to ?^i Himalaya mountains, or in the next valley 

Nubrl Cnk T Tu ‘bem eastward: 

Nubra, Rudok, Tso-tso, Bomba, Chang-ts'ha-k’ha, Chang-ra greng.» 

betAveen Indb T/‘Jus regarded as crossing the Tibetan highland 
Woo v^ south of the great Indu-s- 

louS^ Csoma' range may be easily identified with the TrLhimalaya, 

W Markham Noth"ofM° r" been followed 

and Bomba (Bongba?) are situated, a conception which is very near reality. 


• Jouni^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, N:r 4, April 1832, p 121 et sen 
Must be a mispnnt for south-east. ^ 3 » p. i et seq. 
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I have given above a short extract of the Tibetan geography of the MlNCHUI^ 
KhutUKTU who died in 1839.' He says that »north of these mountains (Himalaya), 
there is a snowy mountain, although several people regard this last mentioned one 
as one and the same with Gan-dise (Gahs-ti-se), but it seems more suitable to attri¬ 
bute this name, as a nomen appellativum, not only to the Gandise, but also to many 
thousands of other mountains* * between Kabul and Kam (K'ams). It cannot be said 
without hesitation that he means the Transhimalayan system, as the snowy mount¬ 
ain he speaks of was probably the Kailas. He mentions the lake Namtsochugmo 
(sKyem-gnam-mts’o-p’yug'mo) or Tengri-nor and »one of the four stormy, snowy 
mountains, gNan-c’en-t'ah-lhai-gahs-ri (Ngan*-chen-tang-la-gangri)», but he does not 
say whether he has seen it himself or heard it described by others. 

Thus the Khutuktu has known the w'estern and eastern boundary pillars of one 
system, and even some sno\vy mountains north of the Himalaya but he has by no 
means approached the orographical problem any nearer than the Chinese topographers. 

Among European compilators from Chinese and other sources Father Grosier 
may also be mentioned. He has a special chapter on Tibet (Chapitre IV: Du Thibet) 3 
in which he gives some very short and rather good information of the countr>-. 

Le Thibet cst connu sous diffdrents noms. Les Chinois I’appellent Tsan, les Tartares 
Barantola, Bouttan, Tangout_ Le Thibet est renfermd entre le pays de Kokonor, les pro¬ 

vinces chinoises de S6tchuene et d’Yune-nane, le royaume d’Ava, les Etats du Mogol, la 
Buckarie et le grand desert de Gobi. Son dtendue, d’orient en Occident, comprend plus de 
vingt degres, et plus de huit du nord au sud. 

He deals with the history of Tibet, and then describes its climate, productions, etc. 

La saison humide commence en juin et dure jusqu’au mois de septembre; les pluies 
sont alors abondantes et presque continues. Depuis le mois d’octobre jusqu’au mois de mars, 
I’air est pur, le ciel serein, et presque jamais obscurci d’aucun nuage .... Le Thibet, par sa 
position geographique, participe a I’eldvation du plateau de la Tartarie et a la nature de son 
sol, impr^gnd de nitre . .. 

La partie la plus occidentale du Thibet, laquelle s’dtend jusqu’aux frontieres des Etats 
du Mogol et de la province de Cachemire, est un pays peu connu, fort rude, et hdrisse de 
montagnes presque impraticables. Les passages etroits qu’elles laissent entre elles ouvrent ce- 
pendant I’entr^e du Thibet a quelques voyageurs, qui, venus de la Perse ou de I’lnde, ont assez 
de courage pour tenter cette route. 

Father Grosier has some quotations from Desideri and Lettres Edifientes, and 
that is all he has to tell concerning western Tibet. Still, he had a more correct 
conception of the country than Rawlinson so many years later. He also knows the 
narratives of Turner, Robert Saunders and George Bogle, and, of course, the work 
of P. Georgi. 

* See Vol. I, p. 126. Geografia Tibeta perevod is Tibetskago sochineniya Minchul Khutuktiy, 
V. Vasilieva. S:t Petersburg 1895. 

* According to Professor A. Griinwedel the form Ngan is preferable to Nien and Nyen. 

* De la Chine, ou description g^ndrale de cet empire, redig^ d’apr^s les m^moires de la mis¬ 
sion de P^-kin. Troisifeme Edition, par M. I’Abb^ Grosier, Paris 1818, Tome deuxi^me, p. 59 et seq. 
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TRANSHIMALAYA DURING THE 
LAST HUNDRED YEARS 



CHAPTER X. 


HUMBOLDT ON THE MOUNTAIN SYSTEMS OF 

CENTRAL ASIA. 

In the present chapter I give some quotations from the works of ALEXANDER 
VON Humboldt, so far as they offer us an idea of his orographical systems in the 
interior of Asia. He subdivides the whole mountain skeleton of Asia into four prin¬ 
cipal systems, or, as he expresses it: »La partie moyenne et interieure de I’Asie qui 
ne forme ni un immense noeud de montagnes ni un,plateau continu, est coupee de 
Test k I’ouest par quatre grands systemes de montagnes qui ont influx manifestement 
sur les mouvements des peuples; ce sont 1’Altai’ qui a I’ouest se termine par les 
monts des Kirghiz; le Thian-chan, le Kuen-lun et la chaine de I’Himalaya.* * Be¬ 
tween the first and second is Dsungaria, bet\veen the second and third Little or 
High Bokharia and Gobi etc., between Kwen-lun and Himalaya eastern and western 
Tibet with Lhasa and Ladak. He describes every one of these systems separately 
and speaking of Himalaya he notices that, on the meridian of Attock and Jellalabad 
it approaches tlie Kwen-lun so closely, that it appears to form one mass of mount¬ 
ains together with the Hindu-kush and the Tsung-ling.* »De m^me I’espace entre 
I’Himalaya et le Kuen-lun est plus resserre par des chaines secondaires et des masses 
de monts isoles, que le sont les plateaux entre le premier, le second et le troisieme 
systemes de montagnes.* But it would be wrong to think that the height of the 
plateau between the Kwen-lun and Himalaya was the same all over: 

^Deux fleuves considerables, I’lndus et le Zzangbo (Tsampou), indiquent, dans le plateau 
du Tubet, au nord-ouest et au sud-est, un abaissement dont I’axe se trouve presque sous le 
ro^ridien du gigantesque Djavahir, des deux lacs sacr^s le Manassoravara et le Havana Hrada, 
et du mont Kailasa ou Kailas, en chinois O neou ta, en tubetain Gang dis-ri (mont couleur 
de neige; sur les cartes de d'Anville Kentaisse). De ce noyau sortent: la chaine de Kara koroum 
padichah, qui se dirige au nord-ouest, par consequent au nord de Ladak, vers le Thsoung ling; 
les chaines neigeuses de Hor (Khor), et de Zzang qui filent a Test. Celle de Hor, k son ex- 
tremite nord-ouest, se rattache au Kuen-lun; il court, du cote de Test, vers le Tengri nor (lac 
du Ciel). Le Zzang, plus meridional que la chaine de Hor, borne la longue valiee du Zzangbo, 

* iMemoire sur les chaines des monUgnes et les volcans de I’Asie interieure . . .> in Fragmens 
de Geologie et de Climatologie Asiatiques par de Humboldt. Paris 1831, p. 23 et seq. 

» Op. cit. p. 75. 
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et file de I’ouest a Test vers le Nien tsin tangla gangri, trcs haut sommet qui, entre H’lassa et 
le lac Tengri poor (mal a propos nomme Terkiri), se termine au mont Nomchoun oubachi. 
Entre les m^ridiens de Gorkha, de Khatmandou et de H’lassa, I'Himalaya env'oie au nord vers 
la rive droite ou bord meridional de la vallee du Zzangbo, plusieurs rameaux converts de neiges 
perpetuelles.» ® 

In this passage we easily recognize the same orography as in Ritter’s work, 
a fact that is not surprising, remembering that both authors have ased the same 
sources, the Chinese texts translated chiefly by Klaproth. Klaproth positively domi¬ 
nated the geographical conception of Central Asia during his lifetime. The mate¬ 
rial he brought forward from the archives was simply digested and explained by 
the great geographers. No other material existed. Important works of the mission¬ 
aries had not yet appeared. No new journeys of discovery were undertaken into 
the land north of India. In all handbooks from the first half of the 19th century 
we meet the Chinese geography of Central Asia, — unless as in many cases, more 
confidence is paid to the classics, first of all Ptolemy. Humboldt himself says that 
the results for which we are indebted to European traveUers are minimal as com¬ 
pared with the enormous extensions of the Central Asiatic ranges. >Ce sont les 
sayans verses dans la connaissance des litt^ratures chinoise, mandchoue et mongole 
qui, de nos jours, ont public les notices les plus importantes et les plus completes 
sur ces sujets.> ’ And he adds: >le tableau que j’ai presente plus haut, des quatre 
systdmes de montagnes qui se dirigent de Test 4 I’ouest, et dont le savant que je 

viens de nommer (Klaproth) a fourni une grande partie des materiaux, ne sera pas 
sans utilite.* * 

Under such conditions grave mistakes could not be avoided. Humboldt had 
to make the best possible of the materials existing. Therefore such extraordinary 
passages as the following could be easily conceived: 

»Le plateau de I’lran qui, dans sa plus grande dtendue de Tehran k Chyraz, paralt avoir 
une hauteur moyenne de 650 toises, envoie vers I’Inde et le Tubet deux branches, I’Himalaya 
et la chaine du Kuen lun, et forme une bifurcation de la fissure de laquelle les masses de 
mont^es se sont devees. Ainsi le Kuen lun pent etre consid^rd comme un debris saillant 
de 1 Himalaya. L espace intermediaire, comprenant le Tubet et le Katchi, est coup6 par de 
nombreuses fentes dans toutes sortes de directions.* 


Several years later Humboldt published in his remarkable work on Central 
Asia Ae results of his studies on Asiatic orography. He points out tliat the abso- 
lute height of the peaks is of far less importance than the direction and structure 
o e ranges, the age of the rocks and the relative situation of die plains and up¬ 
heavals of the earth’s crust. Afterwards the detailed work, as for instance the mea- 
sure ment of the a bsolute heights of peaks, has to come. In Himalaya the opposite 
• Op. cit. p. 85. 
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has generally been done. Many peaks have been fixed long before the ranges to 
which they belonged were known.' 

There were, as Humboldt shows, many causes which were in favour of the 
Chinese, if compared with Greek, Roman, Semitic and Indian geographical works: 
the wars in the western lands, the journeys of the pilgrims, the religious interest 
for mountains in combination with the sacrifices, and, finally, the compass. There¬ 
fore the Chinese sources are much more reliable than any other classic geogra¬ 
phical works. 

In the latter half of the i8th century the hypothesis arose that one tre¬ 
mendous plateau filled up the interior of Central Asia. It was the plateau of Tar¬ 
tary. This theory is now worked out by Humboldt in the following words: 

>Ein betrachtlich holies Plateau erstreckt sich sehr wahrscheinlich ohne Unterbrechung, 
in der Richtung von SSVV'^ nach NNO, von der kleinen Bucharei bis zu den Ost-Khalkas und 
zur Kette des Khangkai . . . Fiigt man zu dieser Ausdehnung der Gobi noch das hohe Pla¬ 
teau von Tibet, welches davon durch die grosse Bergkette des Kuen-lun oder Kulkun geschie- 
den wird, so erhalt man, nach meiner Berechnung, vom Nordabhange des Himalaya bis zum 
Khangkai der Chinesischen Mongolei, d. h. vom See Manasa und dem tubetanischen Kaylas 
bis zur NO-Grenze der Gobi eine transversale Erstreckung von 250 Meilen oder eine Hoch- 
flache von 60,000—62,000 □ Meilen. — VVenn man die Kette des Kuen-lun nach Suden zu 
iibersteigt, so gelangt man zu den grossen und beriihmten Erhebung des Bodens, welche den 
Raum zwischen dem Kuen-lun und dem Himalaya ausfuUt.* 

He observes that those intrepid travellers who have crossed the Himalayas 
all agree that they reached the plateau of Tartary and he mentions the names 
of Andrade, Moorcroft, Desideri, Grueber, Dorville and Herbert. But if we com¬ 
pare all the existing European itineraries widi the Chinese descriptions of the same 
regions, we shall be convinced that the Tibetan plateau-land is by no means a monot¬ 
onous plain, but is, especially in its eastern parts, crossed by many ranges and 
mountain groups in different directions. 

Such a conception, of course, holds good for the present day as well as in 
1844. And it should be noticed, although Humboldt does not directly say so, that 
all that was known from European sources regarding the Plateau of Tartar)- proved 
to be wrong if compared with the Chinese material. All the Europeans made the 
same mistake, only the Chinese understood the plastic form of the highland and de¬ 
scribed it as crossed by ranges and mountain groups in different directions. Their 
great mistake was in not yet noticing the great general parallelism prevailing amongst 
the different ranges. 

Thus the Chinese descriptions must be made responsible for the transverse 
range east of Manasarovar which Humboldt, although he has not marked it on his 
map, defines in the following words: 

»Ein grosser Transversal-Gebirg.srUcken, etwas ostlich von den heiligen Seen Manasa und 
Rawana-hrada, entspricht durch seine Verlangerung gegen Suden einem Meridian, welcher die 


‘ A. V. Humboldt: Central-Asien. Berlin 1844, p. 13. 
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Kolo^e des ^awahir und Dhawalaghiri scheidet; diesa, marWilrdige Rucken Wide, die Wasser 
aehe.de T.be., indem die Gewaaaer auf der einen Sail, aum Indus und Se S nLelSak 

transve^^Vnt. “?T ““-T ""lly g« the impression that such a 

ge e.xisted, specially as the water-parting between the Satlei and the 
T^ngpo could hardly be anything else than the mountain between *7^^! 
kabab and d.e Tamchok-kabab. This transveme ridge had a long lifelU^r 
It .s mentioned so late as in .904-5 by the Tibet Frontier Commission. I have 
shown already that such a meridional range does not exist. For whaj one Z 
when proceeding to the west in the valley of the upper Tsangpo is not a range 

Muth"of Whu'w’ "'"■f"" ""0 ""““lem ranges, combined with the range 
°“!Vi I- "Iso IS stretching W.N.W. to E.S.E. Even here tL 

LmM* h^r "’'riOional range. That 

Rvdi^K f shows how insufficient his sources were. That 

SdFs trem 'V‘ i*"' ‘'“""S ofter the publication of 

no trlvelfer hid ; knowledge had been added. As far as I know 

dtat of thl si <h' region of the source of the Brahmaputra to 

that of he source of the Sadej on the way which I used in too,. And if anv 
meridiOTal range had existed here I should have had to cross it. ’ ^ 

to the eouator' '.ha?”! T* f“Iy parallel 

merml Te til aV"'' “'e Asiatic continent. He enu- 

SL to whiT"®' t’ Tt"' Htade-kush, Taurus and 

The Kailas he re„t "’en*onal ranges: Ural, Kurnerk, Bolor and Soliman. 

H^en TlihZl p,“ Kaildsa erhebt sich im 

XT , , betischen Plateaus selbst, nordlich von den HeiliVen Seen Dieser 

holiel Set' 'O" kil im Sansk. Aber Kailasa befeichnet jeden sehr 

in relaSf m wZf orographical situation of the Himalaya and Kwen-lun 

m relation to western systems he has arrived at the conclusion: .dass die wahre 

L Kette, wdThe :irtbt 

von der W^tgrenze Persians an untersucht haben, nicht im Himalaya dem die 

Quellen d« Ganges und der Dhawalaghiri angehBren, gesucht werden mnsi sondera 

Khotr Kulkun, welches im S. das 

lb on “’ 1 "'“'“? "y"'™ i" divid"! further east, le, the Himallyl ls dSS 
o the S.E. whereas the direction of the Kwen-lun is exactly the S ^ *e dTrSl 

Thsung-ling is "the t 'kc western part of which is called 

sidTbrenctW the hwH “"""“T" .H'"<<“-ku"h. and Himalaya is only a 

of the direction of an axis t ’ I kprincipal question is about the continuity 

nothing lue IS the Tn^ k' 

tmng else than the Imaus and this range gave rise to the belief in the existence 




Humboldt’s four principal mountain-systems. 8i 

of a meridional range all the way up to the Polar Sea. But he adds: »Derselbe 
Name Imaus (Himavat, Schneeberge), welcher urspriinglich von den alten Geo- 
graphen fiir einen Theil der grossen, von W. nach O. parallel dem Aequator strei- 
chenden Kette gebraucht wurde, ward spaterhin auf einen Seitenzweig ausgedehnt, 
der gegen N. ablenkt und nach einer systematischen Fiction als Meridiankette das 
ganze Continent bis zum Eismeere abtheilen sollte.» 

The following passage is, as will be seen, only partly correct: 

»In den drei Ttibets streichen die einzelnen Ketten, welche sich im Innern der Hochebene 
selbst erheben, allgemein in der Richtung eines Parallels. Es kommt mir keineswegs wahr- 
scheinlich vor, dass die Idee der Meridiankette des Imaus der Alten, ein so langes und Jahr- 
hunderte hindurch von den Karavanen nach Serica durchschnittenes Gebirge, von den Ttibcta- 
nischen Ketten Dangbo, Kailas oder Karakorum-Padischah, welche hochstens in einigen Theilen 
SO.—NW.-Richtung haben, hergenommen sein kann. Auch fuhren uns die altesten und au- 
thentischsten Stellen im Zend-Avesta, nach Hrn. Burnous, auf einen Imaus im Norden der 
Tiibets. zu dem Bordj, Nabel der Gewasser, welche Ormuzd gegeben’, der Quelle des Arg 
Oder Jaxartes der Griechen. Der Bordj scheint diesem Gelehrten den ’westlichcn Theil des 
Thian-schan oder Himmelgebirges der Chinesen’ zu sein, und dieser Theil schliesst sich wieder 
an die Meridiankette des Bolor oder Belur-tagh an.*' 

He speaks of the simplicity of the orographical structure of High Asia, where 
he finds four mountain-systems: Altai, Thian-shan, Kwen-lun (with the Hindu-kush 
and Elburz) and the Himalaya. They are separated by basins or, as be^veen 
Kwen-lun and Himalaya by high plateaux, Ladak and H’lassa. The intermediate 
spaces between the four systems may also be characterised by lakes: Balkash, Lop- 
nor and Tengri-nor. 

Only at so early a date could the word »simplicity» be used in connection with 
the most complicated mountain-systems on the earth’s surface. On Humboldt’s map 
they have, indeed, been very much simplified. There is no Pamir, Bolor takes its 
place as regular as though drawn with a ruler at a writing table. Amongst the great 
principal systems Kara-korum and Transhimalaya (Dzang) are not mentioned, as they 
were reckoned only as secondary ranges, situated between Kwen-lun and Himalaya. 
The Khor or Hor . range is represented on the map as an apophysis from the 
Kwen-lun. It may be regarded as an embryonal form of the Kara-korum, which 
by Humboldt has thus been divided into two separate systems, of which the western 
is called Karakorum Padishah. This is an early stage in the development of the 
Kara-korum, as known to European geographers, and with pleasure we forgive 
Humboldt his mistake! Next to nothing was known about this system in his days. 
He hardly believed in its existence as will be seen hereafter. It is more curious 
that some 70 years later that part of the Kara-korum situated between and 78° 
E. 1. could be called the Eastern Kara-korum in the Geographical Journal, when 
all the material brought together since Humboldt’s time was available. This is al- 

' Op. cit. p. 118. 
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most the same as to deny the existence of a Tibetan continuation to the system, 
where Humboldt at least has his Khor or Hor range. 

With our present knowledge the Tengri-nor is not more characteristic for the 
high plateaux between the Kwen-lun and Himalaya, than any other of the innumerable 
lakes, unless the fact that it is larger than the rest should be sufficient. And still 
Humboldt had at his disposal the Chinese maps and d’Anville. But he did not be¬ 
lieve in them. He says that d’Anville’s conjectures belonged to a time, in which 
the most confused and erroneous ideas prevailed regarding the mountain ranges of 
the plateau of High Tartary, the ranges running in all directions .without the 
least order. So far as the Transhimalaya is concerned we have seen that this view 
happens to be correct. And still d’Anville’s map is here more correct, generally, 
than Humboldt’s. Both originate from the same initial sources, which have been far 
better understood by d’Anville than by Humboldt. D’Anville’s map lets us suspect 
the existence of several different ranges as is indeed the case. Humboldt’s map 
makes us believe in the existence of only one single range, the Dzang, north of the 
Tsangpo and south of Tengri-nor. 

I have referred here to Humboldt’s map of 1831 (PI. VIII.) The one published in 
Central-Asien, 1844, is somewhat different. There we see a range: »Nubra oder 
Karakurum*, and S.E. of it another called »Geb. Ghiang-ri», which is identical with 
the Gangri or Kailas. The lakes he calls Rawana-hrada and Mana-sarowar; the 
latter had been called Manasa on the earlier map. He has no channel between the 
lakes, but the Satlej issuing from Rakas-tal, where Moorcroft has been his authority. 
As Humboldt died in 1859 he lived suffidently long to see the results of H. and R. 
Strachey’s exploration. 

The brilliant perspicacity of Humboldt could not be satisfied with the dogmas 
of the past, which with such obstinacy kept the new time in their spell and proved 
to be a hindrance to independent observation. But Humboldt to a certain extent 
the value of his own orographical system, for he says: * »Ich verweile 
hier bei einer Erorterung, welche, wie ich mir schmeichle, den Schleier fiber einige 
fur die histori^he Geographie interessante Verh^tnisse in'einem an grossen Erinne- 
rungen so reichen Theil der Erde geluftet hat.> Humboldt will always be given 
the honour of having brought order into the orographical systems of the interior of 
Asia. He drew the boundaries, Kwen-lun and Himalaya, for the Tibetan highlands, 
from which the knowledge of Kara-korum and Transhimalaya had to develop at a 
much later time. In the points in which he criticised d’Anville and Strahlenberg * he 
was wrong. If he had accepted them as he accepted Klaproth, his map would have 
been improved. His Dzang or Ghiang-ri range, is not a discovery of his own, nor 
the result of orographical or morphological conclusions, but simply a statement, 
which he, as did Ritter, borrowed from Klaproth. 

• Op. cit. p. 119. 
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CHAPTER XL 


RITTER ON THE RANGES OF TIBET. 

In his beautiful r^sumi of the geography of High Asia as told in the old 
Indian religious books, CARL Ritter has shown that Meru included the whole 
plateau-land of the so-called High Tartary and Tibet. Three mountain ranges were 
situated north and three south of Meru. In the Mahabharata they have got the 
following names: Himavan, Hemakutas and Nishadas, the best of mountains; Nilas 
the lazure blue, Svetas the white and Sringavan the one of many peaks. The three 
last are the northern, the three first the southern, better known as situated nearer 
to India. For Himavan is Himalaya. ‘ 

>Dahinter liegen die beiden andern Bergreihen, Hemakuta, d. i. Berge mit goldglanzenden 
Gipfeln (hema, Gold, abgeleitet von hima, und kuta, Gipfel), und der beste der Berge ist kein 
anderer als der schwerzuganglichste, erhabenste Sitz der Gotter, des tausendaugigen Herrschers, 

des Indra. Es sind iiberhaupt die hochsten, noch heute fiir besonders heilig gehaltenen 

und miihsam bepilgerten Hohen, des schneereichsten Hochgebirgs, welche bei dem Gebirgsvolke 
Kailasa das Paradies Siva’s oder die Versammlung der Gotter iiberhaupt heissen, um die er¬ 
habenste Gruppe der Alpenseen und hinter den unzuganglichsten Quellen der Ganges- und 
Indusstrome.* ’ 

But Ritter uses these old religious sources rather as an introduction to his 
own description of High Asia. For this he has more reliable sources, — the Chi¬ 
nese. The following e.xtracts from his monumental work will show how far he 
knew the complicated orography of the country north of India. Starting from 
Kailas he says that from this mountain mass stretches to the N.W., north of Ladak, 
the range Karakorum-Padishah towards the Thsung-ling and, from the same Kailas, 
towards the east the snowy ranges Hor (Khor) and Dzang. 

»Jene, die nordliche, die Hor-Kette, schliesst sich mit ihrem N.W. Ende an den Kuen- 
lun an, und lauft gegen Ost dem See Tengri Nor zu; diese, die Dzang-Kette, weit sudlicher 
als jene, begrenzt das lange Nordufer des Dzangbo- oder Thsampu-Thales, giebt gegen Norden 
dem Tarku-Dzangbo (d. i. Grosser Fiuss), der in den Tengri Nor fallt, seine Quellen und lauft 
von W. gegen O. der ungemein hohen Gletschergruppe Nien-tsin-tangla-gangri der Tubeter 
(auch Kentaisse alterer Karten) zu, die zwischen H’lassa und dem Tengri Nor einen merk- 

* Compare Vol. Ip. 17. 

» Die Erdkunde von Asien, Band 1 , Berlin 1832, p. ir et seq. 
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wiirdigen Grenzstein bildet. Weiter gegen N.O. zieht dies ungeheure Gebirge nordwestlich 
der Stadt Tsiamdo (Tschhang-tu) voriiber, die von drei Bergketten umgeben, von 2 Flussen 
durchschnitten wird ... * Die drei obengenannten Haupt-Ketten dieses Systemes gegen Osten 
bin, namlich die aussere oder siidliche, der Himalaya, und die innere oder nordliche, das Kay- 
lasa, namlich die Khor- und die Dzang-Ketten, diese drei, sagt Klaproth, stehen noch durch 
mehrere Zwischenketten in gegenseitiger Verbindung, die doch auch sehr hoch sind, und von 
denen mehrere noch an verschiedenen Stellen Gletschem tragen.> 

When Ritter wrote the above passages no other journeys had been under¬ 
taken than Moorcroft’s, Gerard s, Herbert's and a few others. The rest is from 
Chinese sources, translated by Klaproth. Ritter s range Hor stretches from the 
Kwen-lun in the N.W. to Tengri-nor and cannot be identified with any system ot 
our present knowledge of Tibet. It cannot be the Kara-korum or rather its eastern 
continuation, as this is too far north. It cannot be the labyrinth of small ranges 
between the Kara-korum and the Transhimalaya, for this is also north of Kailas 
and Tengri-nor. 

But the Tsang range we recognize from Klaproth's translations, and Nien- 
chen-tang-la dates from the same source. This is probably the first time that in a 
European handbook of geography the Chinese knowledge of the Transhimalaya has 
been introduced. In the statement that the Tarku Dzangbo should rise from the 
northern side of the Dzang range we again recognize the Chinese source. It is of 
great interest to remember that Carl Ritter, in 1833, introduces a range, beginning 
from the Kailas, bordering the northern side of the Tsangpo-valley, stretching from 
west to east towards the Nien-chen-tang-la south of Tengri-nor. Ritter thus re¬ 
garded the Dzang as a range following parallel with the north bank of the Tsangpo, 
somewhat like the representation on the map of Stielers Hand-Atlas for 1909, 
which is based on the map of the Tibet Frontier Commission of 1904. North of 
Dzang was another range, Hor. It is curious that Ritter did not prefer to accept 
d'Anville's view, whose map of Tibet is exactly 100 years older, and, from the point 
of view of general orography, more correct, as it would have induced Ritter to 
suspect not one or two ranges, but many ranges north of the Tsangpo, forming 
one great system all together. Still, Dzang is the oldest name used in Europe for 
the mountains north of the Tsangpo, and it should thus have a greater claim than 
the names Kailas and Gangri introduced at a later period. 

just as Saunders some 40 years later so did Ritter suppose the range Dzang 
to continue from Tengri-nor to the N.E. The last passage quoted above from Ritter 
represents, after Klaproth, the Himalaya, Dzang and Khor ranges as joined by se- 
\ condary ranges, of which several should have glaciers. Or in other words that the 

r whole of Tibet should be like a net of ranges, which is, as we now know, not at 

tiie case, for the meridional ranges are very rare, and generally a great paral- 

^ Erdkunde von Asien Band II. Der Nord-Osten und der Siiden von Hoch*Asien. Berlin 

H, 1833, p. 414 et seq. 
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lelism prevails, making the whole mountain-land north of India the most gigantic 
folded area of the earth. 

Speaking of the Tibetan plateau-land Ritter says: * 

iWie weit sich nun diese Plateaulandschaft gegen den Norden hin herbreitet, dariiber 
fehlen uns alle genauere Daten; wir haben indessen aus Moorcrofts Excursion von Leh gegen 
NO, zu der hohen Schneekette von Khotan, und aus den Angaben der Yarkend-Route liber die 
Gletscherpasse der Karakorum-Kette zu vermuthen, dass sie sich dahinwarts keineswegs senkt, 
sondem eher noch hebt . . . Von einem grossern Absinken dieser Plateaulandschaft gegen 
Nord bis zur Kette des Kuen-lun-Systemes kann also wol schwerlich die Rede seyn, und die 
Gesamlerhebung ist hier nicht nur erhaben, sondern auch lang und breit . . . .> 

This view of the morphology of the Tibetan plateau-land is much clearer and 
more correct than that of Sir Henry Rawlinson, who, many years later, supposed 
the country was descending towards the nortli. 

Ritter regards the high plateau-land of Eastern Tibet as stretching away, from 
the Manasarovar lake region between the mountain systems of Kwen-lun in the north, 
which separates the north-Tibetan and south-Turkish peoples, and the Himalaya of 
Nepal, Bhutan and Assam on the southern side. The following description of Tibetan 
morphology in its general features is a master-piece which would have been very 
useful for certain geographers of later times to remember, provided that they had 
ever known its existence: 

>Es (das hohe Plateauland Ost-Tibets) wird zwischen diesen seinen nordlichen und siid- 
lichen Grenzketten, den 3:ten und 4:tcn grossen Gebirgs-Systemen, als die dritte sudlichste 
jener drei hohen Mittel-Ebenen Central-Asiens eingeschlossen. In mehr als doppelter Lange 
von VV. nach O., als Breite, nimmt es einen ungeheuern, noch ungemessenen Flachenraum des 
erhabensten Plateaulandes, in dessen sudostlichsten H^fte, in der Richtung der grossten Axen- 
anschwellung des Ganzen ein. Aber dieser Raum ist durch viele, jenen beiden Hauptgebirgs- 
Systemen untergeordnete, grdsstentheils parallele, oder nach Ost hin divergirende Gebirgszuge 
gegliedert, welche ebenfalls vorherrschend, wie der Lauf der zwischen ihnen in den Langen- 
thalern fortziehenden Plateaustrome, ihr Hauptstreichen von W. gegen O. haben, wie jene. 

Seine grosse Breite.ist durch diese Nebenketten wie durch so manche andere Neben- 

g^uppen vielfach verengt und gefiillt, und daher keineswegs als eine einformige, ebene Flache 
zu betrachten, sondem voll relativer Oberflachenwechsel. Hire Langenthaler sind auch nicht 
etwa genau genommen jenen hohen Langenthalera zwischen der westlichen und ostlichen Andes- 
kette, wie Al. v. Humboldt gezeigt hat, zu vcrgleichen. Im allgemeinen wird aber dieser Raum 
durch einen vorherrschenden mittlem Hauptzug von Gebirgsketten, der zwischen H’Lassa und 
dem Tengri-Nor von W. nach O. durchziehend, im VV. dieses Sees, Gangdisri (Oneouta), wo 
er sich namlich westwarts dem Kailasa zum Manasarowara anschliesst, dagegen im Osten des 
Tengri-Nor aber Dzang-Gebirg heisst, in eine nordliche und eine sUdliche Zone von Plateau- 
Landschaften getheilt, von denen jene Katschi oder Khor Katschi genannt wird, weil sie von 
Hor Oder Khor, d. i. von Mongolischen Stiimmen bewohnt ist, diese aber Ttibet, im engern 
Sinne, oder Sud-Tubet, im Gegensatz von jenem dem Nord-Tubet genannt werden kann, und 
das dritte Tubet der einheimischen. — Da von jenem nordlichen, dem Khor-Katschi Tubet, 


* Op. cit. p. 591. 
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fast gar niclits faekannt lat, und es zu eincr ivaliren Terra incognita gehort, ao wird gcwdhnlicli 
wLun vom Tilbct im Allgemcincn die R«Jc ist, nur diesi: .ndlicln: Zone gemeiiiL. ■ 

Here Riticr points out the pa^rRlTeJism or the diver^jcocc towtirds the esst. 
He recognizes the abundance of morphological detail and knows that tlie spaoe be¬ 
tween the principal ranges is filled up by secondary' ranges. He regards the inte¬ 
rior of 1 ibet as divided into two plateau-lands^ Katchi or Kiiof Katt^i in the north 
and 1 ibet Proper in the south, and the line of division bi marked by a central 
gathering of mountain ranges, tlie western part of which is tlie Gangdisri, whereas 
the eastern part is the Dzang-mountajos. The northern ItalJ he populates with Hor 
or Khor tribes of Mongolian origin, the southern is »the third T(bet» of tlie natives. 
Tills ^new should later on be adopted by one or two geographers, who perhaps, in 
a quite independent way, arrived at the same conclusion as Ritter; at any rate they 
do not quote him as their authority, Ritter, however, calls ihc nortliem region a 
‘tnie terra incognita*, and therefore he only beilei'ed it was inhabited by Mongol 
tribes. In realitj* the Catigdisri-Dzang or Transhimalajan system cannot be a 
boundary between nomads and sedentary^ ami still less between Mongols and 
Tibetans, For there are some temples and villages north of the system and many 
nomads soutli of it. Its great importance consists in its being a water-parting be¬ 
tween the lakes of the plateau-land and the Tsangpo-brahmaputra. 

Tluis we find that Ritter, although he made very little or no use of d'Anville, 
and only built up his geograjihical conclusion.s on Klaproth's translations, was perfectly 
persuaded of the existence of a long continuous range north of the Tsangpo. He 
w'as ^ also a sufficiently sharp and perspicacious geogntpher to understand dial the 
considerable tributaries of the Tsangj>a, of which the Chinese texts spoke, could 
hardly be fed and rise In anything c-xcept high mountains. And as die Chinese 
texts directly described the Kailas, the Dzang range and the Nien-chen-tang-la, 
Ritter thought tliat an uninterrupted range must obviously exist north of the Tsangpo 
valley. His whole conception is Chinese, his sources we fiave quoted above; he 
only digested and brought order into the diys matter-of-fact description of the Clii- 

nese and formed their material into a modem, scientific system of eeosrraphical 
morphology. 

.■According to the Wex^Tsang-f t{~€hih be places Kailas in the N.E, of the prov¬ 
ince of Ngari, and connects the four animal mountains with it. those of the Horse, 
Elephant, Lion and Peacock, and says that they stretch a distance of 4S gcogr. 
miles or 800 h, >bis zu dem Hochgebirge \'on Kga-ri — das ist ako tlie sonst 
ganziich unbekannte N'ordkette,** Thk ’Northern range* is the Gangdisri-Dzang- 
Nijm-chen-tang-Ia or Transhimalaya, which Ritter, in 1S34, regarded as >wholly 
unknown*. As Ritter absorbed every ounce of geographical knowledge of his time. 


’ Op. cit. Band HI, Berlin tSj4, p. f? 5 . 

* Op* iiil. p. ^19, 
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and used eastern sources as well as western, it is of a certain value, when consider¬ 
ing the history of exploration in the southern half of Tibet, ro remember that the 
greatest authorii)- of the period and one of ihe greatest who ever livetl, calls the 
mountains of the part of southern Tibet where Tratisbimalaya is situated, an absolute 
terra incognita. And he arrives at tJiat conclusion after an cxposi, the principal 
features of which arc in general correct. This proves that he was st^ptica] regard¬ 
ing the Chinese maps and texts. Or that he regarded their material as wholly un- 
.sufhcient for the strict scientific geygrapliy of which he was the greatest representativ. 
Thus we may start again from the fact that in (834 the existence of a Transhimalaya 
was, ill geographical circles, rcganicd as fjretty certain, although it was wholly 
unicnown. 

Of the southern range, south of the Tsaugpo, Ritter says; *Dagegeii zieht 
sich, als Siidkette von da (Kailas) auf eine Strecke von 60 geogr* Meilcti (i ooo Li), 
auf der Grenze gegen Nepal (Bhalbo), das ITiung-la-Gcbirge, dessen Gipfel sehr 
hoch und steil sind, dessen ungcheure Schneemassen, die tlas,selbe bedecken, niemals 
schmeketi; dies ist also die NepaJesuicbc Himalaya-Kette mit der nhawalagiri-Gruppe.> 
And between these two, the northern anil the southern, and in the western part of 
the valley, is the source of tlie Tsangpo, which Ritter, in spite of Klaproth, has not 
the slightest douhi is the upper course of the Uralimaputra. But he regards even 
the Tsangpo as pretty* unknown, and what else could be expected in 1^54!^ 

In the next chapter we shall have to return to Grimms map of 1S32, illustrat¬ 
ing the Tibetan orography of Ritter. 


P- *kc]dcr sa{[t riaa Wei ts.tag ihoa ehy, juwer einer Kotit, daKs 

alle FlUsse in Nkb^fi, bu Dartwischi liimbti itn ^mincr, wenn de Uei dtrn growien U'lisseni itusvctretOT 
scjcti, den gemeinanmcii Namen d. i> diu Scehs Mwrt, fululcii, waa wol auT fine nrosisvn tlelwr- 

schwccimuDKca hindcuurn m.ig, nichts gennutrea Uher rliesen Hauplslrom d« J jndes. Uicsen Maiijiel 
bat, wiB d^ TopiichB diesses hydrOBraphiichcn Syjtlemw bctriffi, die befcannie tmd Uruliinle 
Klapmiliii Uber den Lattf dieses Stcoiucs und seine irlendtet uiit dcoi Irawaddi erceut,, ,» 




CHAPTER XII. 


MAPS OF TIBET FROM 1820 TO 1850. 

In the preceding chapters we have seen that Humboldt; and Ritter derived 
their material on Tibetan orography from the information given from Chinese sources 
by Klaproth. We have also seen how great the difference was betAveen Klaproth’s 
original sketches of 1821 (PI. IV and PI. V) and his great map of 1836 (PI. III). If 
therefore, Klaproth, had furnished the great geographers with the material they needed, 
he could, himself, after fifteen years, make use of the way, in which Humboldt and 
Ritter had brought the Chinese descriptions into harmony with the general laws of 
physical geography. But we shall also see that in many important particulars he 
was not in the least influenced by the two great geographers. On the contrary, 
for instance in the case of the Hor or Khor Range, he sometimes, interprets the 
original texts in quite an independent way. Only some jo or 80 years later could 
these problems be cleared up by European exploration. 

In this chapter I will show how Transhimalaya and other Tibetan mountain 
systems were represented on European, and more especially German maps, from 
1820 to 1850. It is both impossible and superfluous to try to be complete in 
such a case as this. Klaproth’s translations influenced all maps from this epoch, 
but were not always interpreted in the same way. For our demands it will be 
sufficient to discuss a few different maps showing how the conception has been 
changing. 

In D Ohsson s work* there is an excellent map of Asia engraved with a fine¬ 
ness and delicacy which are rare in our own time. Its title is ZJAsie au commen¬ 
cement du Treizieme Sihle, Dressie par le Ck' Lapie G6ographe, 1824. PI. IX 
gives an idea of the southern part of Lapie’s map. Tubbet or Tibet is bordered 
on the north by the Kwen-lun system which on 80° East. longitude divides itself into 
two branches, one stretching E.N.E. to the regions north of Koko-nor, the other 
continuing south-eastwards in the direction of Tengn-nor. The upper Indus runs 
between two . almost parallel ranges. The source-branches of this river are drawn 



’ Histoire des Mongols, La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834, Tome premier. 
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in a rather unusual ivay. fur the souihem comes from a. little fake north of the Kaili-s, 
the northern, which partly k marked mth a dotted line, has its sources in the Kwen- 
lun and goes through the lakes Ike-natnur-nuor and Bacha-naimii^noor, which for a 
very long time have occupied the N.W. comer on maps of Tibet. From the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Kailas a smaller range stretches to tixe N.E. joining the Kwen-lun. 
ITie range of tJie left side of the upper Indus coiinhvues eastwards noitli of tlie Tsangpo 
and south of Tengri'iior, where It turns to the N.F. in live same manner as fiftj years 
later on Saunders’ map. 

As Klaproth s results ]ia<l not yet been published one wonders from where 
I^pie has draxvn his information. Rut in his introduction* trOIisson gives us the 
sources: carte dAsie, places en tete de cette Histoire, a Ctii dressee par hi. le 

chevalier Tjpic, d’apres les meilleurs matoriaux connus , . . L’hule est extraite 
de la grande carte d’Arrowsmitli et de plusieiirs cartes particulicres. L'Asie cen- 
trale est le resultat tic pluBieurs itineraires, combi 11 os avec les cartes ritsscs; on se 
contentera de citer cclui dc Casciimir it Tara?., par liadakh.schan ei Khodjend, 
qui a jot^ tin grand jour sur dts rt^glons jusqu’ici presque inconnues . .. Le vaste 
empire dc la Chine est extrait des cartes chinoise.s, appuyees sur un bon nombre 
d'obsert^atioas astronomiques, et considiirablement ameliorfcs, a Taide de nombreu.': 
itineraire.*:.* 

Here Ivlaprotlx is not even mentioned. The material for Tibet is taken direct 
from d'Anville and the Ta-ch'ing map, the general features of which are easily re¬ 
cognisable. The only difrercnce k that l.a|ne has Joined ail the source ranges of 
tlie Chinese maps into one, probably suggesting that the great river Tsangpo must 
be .situated between two parallel ranges, just as the Indim is bordered by two ranges, 
Tliis representation of the Transhimalayan mountains k a forerunner to the conception 
ill later cxjxjsed bj* Hodgson and Saunders. Lapie lias no names for his 

mountains. 

Iwo 3*ears later the map of Asia In fl^ud-zltiQ-s, (PI. X), is probably 

the most important of the time. It has die title: JJas chintsisfh^ Retih mit dtn 
Schuts-SiaaUn und Japan. Eniw. tu gez. v. C G. R. (Reichard). It is published 
In 1826. Here Tibet hardly seems to be a /erra inc^gni/a at all. The whole area 
of the countrj- is filled wjtli mountains, rivers and lakes, although no other travellers 
than Andrade, the Capuchins, Crueber and Dorviile had crossed it, and Moorcroft 
vkited its S,W. part. There arc three salient features in the phj'sical geography: A 
tremendous mountain sj^sicm in the heart of Tibet, the big lake Terkiri (I'engri- 
noor) and the river Tsampu correctly regarded as the upper part of the Brahma¬ 
putra. 'Fhe part of die great mountain sJ^':te[n whicli is situated .south of f at-e Ter- 
kin, has no name but is die same as Nien^hen*tang-Ia. Many of the names arc 
perfeedy identical with iliose given by d'Anville 1735, but the general orientation is 


‘ Oji. c«. p. IJtViL 
/// 
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in many respects different from d’Anville’s map. Where we should expect the Kwen- 
lun, there is a border range called Kentaisse Gebirge, although one cannot under¬ 
stand how that famous name could be given to it, remembering the fact that d’An- 
ville, almost a hundred years earlier had marked Kentaisse at its right place. The 
country north of this range is called »Turfan, kleine Bucharey oder Ost-Dshagatai», 
and this country is obviously believed to be a high plateau-land. 

The meridional range, culminating in Mus-tagh-ata, is called Mustag oder Kara- 
kurrum Gebirge, and the source of the river Schayuk is W.N.W. of Yarkand. 

The great range of Lapie north of the Tsangpo has been split up in several 
mountain ^oups or irregular ranges more or less independent of each other and not 
at all reminding us of d’Anville. 

PI. XI shows a most interesting map of a part of Tibet, drawn by PH. Van- 
DERMAELEN and published in Brussells 1827.' The south-western corner of this map 
is entirely taken from Moorcroft. The northernmost range of Tibet which ought to 
correspond to the Kwen-lun, is so far like Lapie’s map that it divides into two 
branches going N.E. and S.E. Between the latter and the Kailas there is an in¬ 
terrupted diagonal range, or rather two mountain groups. The northern border- 
range continues to the west in Mus Tag or Kara Monts de Neige. Between the 
latter and Kailas is a meridional range probably a parent to Humboldt’s and Ritter’s 
N.W.—S.E. stretching range in the same region. Tarok-tso with neighbouring lakes 
and nvers, the upper Tsangpo with its tributaries, and the Targo-tsangpo with its 
lakes, are the same as on the Chinese maps. More curious are the mountains north 
of the upper Tsangpo and Raga-tsangpo, for they are not like any other map. 
There is no continuous range as on Lapie’s map, but three very clumsy mountain 
groups quite independent of each other. Nothing could be more unlike the numerous 
small and narrow ranges of d’Anville’s map, and we must regard these mountains 
as an attempt to reconcile the Chinese hydrog^phy with general orographical laws. 

We now come to the most interesting comparison, namely the one between 
the orographical systems and cartographical representations of KLAPROTH, HUM¬ 
BOLDT and Ritter. The material 1 have to discuss is partly to be found on pre¬ 
ceding pages. First of all, as a kind of foundation stone we have to consider Klap¬ 
roth s Tibetan mountain systems of 1826.* He has three principal ranges: I, Hima¬ 
laya, II, the range beginning from Kailas and stretching eastwards along the southern 
side of T^ngpo, 111, the eastern continuation of the Kara-korum, which also comes in 
contact with the Kailas, stretches eastwards and includes the Nien-chen-tang-la. He 


• From Adas Universel de Gdographie physique, politique, sUtistique et mindralogique. Sur 
Uchelle de —^ . .. dress^ par Ph. Vandermaelen,... II partie. Asie. Bruxelles 1827. This 

SeTh^ma^r^gn^S^B library of Berlin. 

' Magasin Asiatique, Tome’ll. N:o lU. Paris 1826, p. 134. 
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has no Hor or Khor Range in his text or on his hand-drawn map (1821) and great 
map (1836). 

Klaproth's third Tibetan range is the same which is called Zzang by Hum¬ 
boldt and Dzang by Ritter and corresponds to our Transhimalaya. Klaproth may 
be said to make three ranges start from the Kailas, namely the Kara-korum, the 
Zzang and the range south of the Tsangpo. Of these only the two first are to be 
found in Humboldt’s system, whereas the third is not mentioned. The^ three ranges 
he makes originate from the Kailas are; 1 , Kara-korum, II, Hor or Khor, and 111 , 
Zzang. Of the Hor Range Humboldt says that its north-western end joins the Kwen- 
lun, while its eastern part stretches towards Tengri-nor. Now it is difficult to see 
how the range of Hor can start from the Kailas and, at the same time, touch with 
its extreme ends the Kwen-lun and the Tengri-noor. On the little map, Chaines 
de monlagnes et volcans de tAsie-Centrale, which Humboldt published in his Frag- 
mens Asiatiques, 1831, there is also nearly the whole breadth of Tibet be^een the 
Hor Range and Kailas. On this map, PI. VIII, only two ranges can be said to take 
their beginning from the Kailas, the Karakorum Padichah to the N.W., and the Dzang 
to the east. He has also indicated at least a part of Klaproth’s range south of the 
Tsangpo. But the Hor Range belongs to quite a different part of Tibet and has 
nothing whatever to do with the Kailas. In this case Klaproth is much more correct 

than Humboldt. . . . , 

Only one year later, or 1832, appeared Grimm’s map illustrating Ritters 

geography, and in 1833 Ritter’s own description of the Tibetan orography. In both 
cases Humboldt’s interpretation has been very carefully followed. Ritter has the 
same three ranges, Kara-korum, Hor and Dzang, starting from the Kailas. 

On Grimm’s map,' PI. XII, the principal ranges have got very much the same 
situation and configuration as on Humboldt’s sketch, PI. Vlll. Only the Kwen-lun is 
more complicated. The Hor or Khor Range crosses Tibet diagonally from the Kwen- 
lun in the neighbourhood of Keriya to the region north of Tengri-nor. The Kailas 
is shown as a range situated between the two Indus branches. Its eastern continuation 
is called Gang tis-ri, from which the Kara-korum starts to the N.W. 

The eastern continuation of the Gang-tis-ri is a tremendous range slowly di¬ 
verging from the Tsangpo valley, and bearing the following names: Tibetisches Ge- 
birg Gang-dis-ri, Berg Tungdzei, Doosokbu Berg, Tomba-la, Nian-tsin-tang-la Gang- 
ri, Ga-tsian, Gebirg Samtan-gandza and Dzang Gebirg. The principal names are 
Gang-dis-ri and Dzang. The hydrography is taken from d’Anville’s map. The 
situation of the sources of d’Anville’s rivers decides the general direction of the great 
range. Only two of the northern tributaries to the Tsangpo, namely the Nauk- 
dzangbo and the Dzaka-dzangbo-tschu, which we remember from d’Anville, pierce 

* Karte von Hoch-Asien, zu C. Ritters Erdkunde, Buch II, Asien, Th. i & 2. Bearbeitet von 
J. L. Grimm, Herausgegeben von C. Ritter imd F. A. O’Etzel. Berlin 1832. (Massst. cirka i : 6,400,000). 
This map is taken from; Ritter and O’Etzel: Atlas von Asien. 
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the great range in transverse valleys. In this case, therefore, the Transhimalaya is 
shown as one very strong range, a new forerunner to the range of Hodgson and 
Saunders. It has only small ramifications, most of them on the northern side. The 
region between the Gang-dis-ri and the upper Tsangpo is represented as an elevated, 
comparatively flat plateau-land with a steep slope to the river at its southern edge. 
Only Buksiri is a small isolated range, N.N.E. of Shigatse. Along the southern 
bank of the Tsangpo there is sometimes a double mountain system situated. 

The Tsangpo is correctly shown as coming from Damtschuk Kabab (Tamchok- 
kabab, though this mountain has assumed a rather unusual form. The source branches 
have not at all been improved from d’Anville. The source of the Indus is com¬ 
paratively well placed, and the source of the Satlej is perfectly correct; even the 
Tage-tsangpo may be suspected on Grimm’s map. 

It seems indeed curious that a map of Tibet from 1832 can be quite filled 
up with detail. There are scarcely any white patches at all, everything seems to be 
known, even the names of mountains, rivers and lakes. And still there is nothing 
that depends upon European researches, except a few names from Georgi’s book. 
All the rest is Chinese, and at a few places the interpreters’ names are put within 
brackets (d’Anv., Klapr.). D’Anville has here played the same part as Ptolemy for¬ 
merly did, but on a smaller scale both as regards time and space. 

Comparing Grimm’s map of 1832 (PI. XII) with Klaproth’s map of 1836 
(PI. Ill) we find that the hydrography is about the same in both cases, but that the 
mountain ranges, except Himalaya and Kara-korum, are very different. Instead of 
Grimm’s and Ritter’s range of Dzang which stretches from west to east as one very 
regular wall, Klaproth’s »third chaun>, between the Kailas and the >Niantsin tangla 
gangri» is very irregular, and, in its eastern part, broken up into several ranges and 
ramifications. From this point of view, and especially regarding the Nien-chen- 
tang-la part of the Transhimalaya, Klaproth’s map is by far superior to Grimm’s. 

PI. XllI is a reproduction of Tibet as shown on H. BergHAUS’ map of Asia, 
published in 1843.' It should be compared with Grimm’s and Klaproth’s maps. It 
is easy to find out the resemblances and differences. I will only point out that Berg- 
haus has rejected the Hor or Khor Range completely. The hydrography is the 
ordinary Chinese one. The orography of the Transhimalayan system is exactly the 
same as on Klaproth’s map, though the method of drawing is somewhat different. 
He has one mighty head-range with many ramifications to the north and south. As 
he has followed Klaproth’s orography, his map is much better than Grimm’s.* Berg- 
haus also follows Klaproth’s example in not giving the Transhimalayan mountains 
one common name. He has the same names for different parts of the system like 
Klaproth, only changing the spelling from French into German. 

Perthes' 1^43 ^ * (China und Japan) in Berghaus, Atlas von Asia, Gotha, Justus 

Compare Berghaus’ map of 1834 in Stieler’s Hand-Atlas Vol. II, PI. XXII. 
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Finally it will be sufficient to reproduce the map of Tibet in Stielers Hand- 
Atlas for 1849,* PI. XIV. The Transhimalayan orography is of the same type as 
on Klaproth’s map of 1836 but in fineness of drawing cannot be compared with it. 
The range which from a point just north of Tengri-nor stretches westwards, was also 
to be found on Berghaus’ map and is taken from Klaproth. But whereas they did not 
give it any special name, StulpNAGEL has now adopted the »Chor Kette», or the 
Hor or Khor Range of Humboldt and Ritter. But the difference between it and 
Humboldt’s Khor or Hor (PI. VIII) is very great indeed. The representation as intro¬ 
duced by Klaprotli and followed by Stiilpnagel is of course much more like reality 
than Humboldt’s construction. Hue’s journey of 1844—46 could not at all improve 
the map, for his narrative was not published until 1853. But even after that year 
it has not changed the map, as can be seen on the edition of Stteler s Hand-Atlas 
1861. Still, the *Chor Kette» on Stulpnagel’s map is a very interesting divination 
of a great orographical feature, which I believe is perfectly correct, though neither 
the first draughtsman of this range, Klaproth, nor his followers, could have the 
slightest idea of his meaning. For, as I shall try and show in the fourth volume of 
this work, the northern Kara-korum Range must be supposed to continue through the 
whole of Tibet, sometimes interrupted, sometimes rising again to considerable eleva¬ 
tion and finally appearing under the form of Abbe Hues Tang-la. The Chor Kette 
may be regarded as a forerunner of this gigantic fold in the earth s crust. 

* Vorder-Indien oder das Indo-Brittische Reich. Entworfen und gezeichnet von F. von Stulp 
Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, N:o 44 ^ Gotha, Justus Perthes 1849. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


BRJAN HODGSON AND THE NYENCHHEN-THANGLA CHAIN. 

lit tile preceding chapters we have seen that the Lama survey during some of 
the last years of Kang Hi's reign whkli was used by d’Anvilje for his map of 1733, 
WK really ihe first serious attempt to represent the complicated ]ab)’nnth of moun¬ 
tains and igj'stenis situated to tlic north of the Tsangpo. The next attempt, the Ta- 
ch ing map, iltscussd by Dutreiiil de Khins, proved to be. so far as the orography is 
concerned, as nnsatisfactorjr’ as d Anvi]le*s. In the Chiitesc tc.'cts we found very little 
about these mountains. Every tiling that was known had been translated by European 
scholars, cluefly Klaproth, dm ugh he could not, of course, give more orographic al 
detail^ than the Chinese texts. What he brought was, however, used in geographical 
compilation^ amongst which we found Humboldt and Ritter to be the most important. 
They mentioned two different ranges: dm Dzang immediately nordi of die Tsangpo, 
and the Khor or Hor further north. From the standard works of the tw o great German 
sdiolani the tivo ranges were intro<luced into aU geographical works and maps of their 
time and remained even many years after their death. Thus, for iastance, we find 
them on the map Kzo 44 b, Hand-Atlas of i86i (PI. XX\ 1 I), drawn by 

Herm.^N.V BerghaUS. The northern one is called Chor Kette. the southern Zsang 
Kctte. On Pk termaMNs edition of the same sheet, 1875 (PJ. XX\aiI), the northern 
range is unchanged but ha,s no name, whereas the soudiern is called Tsang Geb., 
and considerably changed according to Nain Sing’s then fresh discovenes. In later 
tioasi or instance the one of (904 (PL XXX)^ the two ranges have disappeared 
comply,only Nien-chen-tang-Ia between Khalamba-la and Dam-Iargen-la is left. 

^ ^ ^ Pundits of later years only touched the perific parts of the mountain 

gion tn qu^tion. Nain Sing has [iracticaily gone round it on alt sids. Where he 
cosset It m die east, south of Tengri-nor, it was later on again traversed by Lim.K- 
ant DE F.SD. 4 IN. In 1904 the Tibet hrontier Commission followed exactly 

77 “ map and 

gmlated the peaks w far as they could be seen, that is to say those which are 

Dant^ V neighborhood of the Tsangpo. 'Lravelling from Tengri-nor to 

One^Zl r’l ?• bearings to some peaks he saw in die south. 

^heve m the existence of twg ranges, for between Nain Sing's and 
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Ryder 8 and Wood's peaks a ronsfderable space was left blank on the maps. Fer- 
MAND GkKNAkn seemed to be rifjht when, on hJs map of 1S99,' he entered twa 
loti^ Md parallel ranges, sendmg out several ramifications to the north and south. 

'[Tie Cliincse sources, which, up to 1906 were the only ones of real aiithoptic 
authority, as tar as the orography of the Central Traiishimalaya is concerned, gai'e 
a great number of small ranges in all directions of tlie compass. Ritter and Hum¬ 
boldt Joined them to great range. On German maps liodi these kinds of orog¬ 
raphy were reconcileil witli each other: one principal range willi smaller ramifica¬ 
tions in different directions. On Engli.sli maps the repiesentaiioii of Ritter and 
Humboldt was given: only one great range wlthoul ramifications. Such was die 
case even on maps published after N'ain Sing's journey of 1873—74, Hut noljodj' 
existed who could tell tvhether die mountains, which obviously were situated norib 
of die Tsangpo exhibited tlte general morphology as given by the Chinese, or 
as given by Ritter and Humboldt, This was impossible even in 190,15. Nobody 
ivas able to tell whether tliese mountains were a continuation of the Kara-korum 
or not. Rut in Hngland, as late as in 18S2, there were geographers who believed 
they knew that the Nien-chcn-tang-la turned off to die K.IL, in the direction of 
Tsaidatn, although already ten years earlier l*RSHKVAl,SKrY on his first great 
journey had proved that if such a range existed, it would have to cross a series of 
gigantic mountain systems at right angles. 

I was fonunaie enough to solve this old and obstinate problem definitely 
during my journey of 1906 to igoS. 1 crojaed the unknown regions of Central 
Pranshimalaya on eight tliffcrenl lines and wa.s able to get an idea of its general 
orography. My journey therefore [nit an end to the sptsculation which, originally 
founded upon Chinese information, showed itself in so many different sliapes in Hu- 
ropc. 1 have already discussed the important contributions of Klaproth, Humboldt and 
Ritter. After them a few other geographers, chiefly English, have also paid some 
attention to die mouiualns north of die Tsangjio. One of die most prominent of 
them was DRL\N IIODGSON, whose name is familiar to everybody who has studlctl 
historical, linguistic or ethnological matters and natural history in Itulia, As Rrian 
Hodgson is probably one of the first Englishmen, If not die first scholar after Ritter 
and Ilumlioldt, who has tried to disperse the dark clouds which have always veiled 
I ranshimalaya from the eyes of European knowledge, t have thought it worth while 
to e,xamine his geographical methods regarding the great mountains north of India. 

1 do so with so much die greater pleasure as Hodgson Ls a ^ounatssaNce d and 
his map of the Himalayan and Transhimalayan mountain.^, printed in 1857, could 
give rise to supposition that during his many years' life in the Himalayas, he had 
perhaps obtained some important information about the mountains in Southern Tibet, 
further it would be interesting to know whether Hodgson's representation of the 

» Carte lit I'Aaic CeaEmle etc. Urawn by J. Hanficn, 
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Transhimalaya, simply reflected liis own personal opinion, or whether it was a con¬ 
ception he had inherited from Ritter and Humboldt. If his Transhimalaya, or as he 
calls it, Nyenchhen-thangla, originated from himself and the information he could 
have collected from natives, it would of course be of much greater value and in¬ 
terest, than if it were simply an imitation of the great German geographers' maps, 
for in the latter case he would only be an epigon and a new link in an old chain. 
At any rate Hodgson claims an honourable place in the history of exploration in 
the Transhimalaya mountains. 

Brian Hodgson was bom in 1800, went out to India in i8i8, came to Nepal 
in 1820, was Assistant Resident there from 1825 to 1833 and Resident 1833—43; 
1845—58 he lived in Darjiling and returned, 1858, for good to England, where he 
died 1894, after a life of restless, indefatigable and brilliant work both as a scholar, 
diplomatist and politician. 

His life was published two years after his death by Sir WILLIAM HUNTER.* 
It is a work of some 380 pages, written with knowledge, love and admiration. All 
the innumerable articles published by Hodgson on different subjects during the course 
of his long life are given in a list with titles and dates. We are told that during 
his first 25 years in the Himalaya he had seldom »a staff" of less than from ten to 
twenty persons (often many more), of various tongues and races, employed as trans- 
laters and collectors, artists, shooters, and stuffers».* Sir JOSEPH HOOKER, was mate¬ 
rially influenced in his studies by Hodgson and speaks with the greatest admiration and 
gratitude of the advantage it was to be welcomed to the Himalaya by such a man. 
Hooker says: »I arrived at Darjiling in the spring of 1848. Hodgson received me 
cordially, and invited me to make his house my headquarters; to share his table 
and make every use of his valuable library, which was rich in works relating to the 
Himalaya, Nepal, and Tibet Thus I had the advantage, at the outset of my ex¬ 
plorations, of the counsel and hospitality of the man who was facile princeps in 
r^pect of knowledge of the Eastern Himalaya, its peoples, products, and natural 
historjM 3 Hodgson s »Nepal life would have been almost equally one of solitude 
but for the society of the most intellectual of the high-caste Nepalese of the Court, 
and of the learned Lamas of Kathmandu and especially of Tibet, the latter of whom 
made frequent visits to him in Nepal.* In Darjiling he studied the Races of Northern 
India and their languages, the physical geography of the Himalaya and 'I'ibet, the 
zoology, especially the ornithology of Sikkim. 

After having spoken of Hodgson’s intercourse with Humboldt, Hooker relates 
the following interesting recollection: »This leads me to the subject of the Physical 
Oeo^aphy of the Himalaya, upon which our discussions were long and often ani- 
mated, for we diffe red considerably in our conceptions of the structure of the chain 

' Op^ di Houghton Hodgson, Bridsh Resident at the Court of Nepal. London 1896. 

^ Op. cit. p. 249. 
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and its relations to the geography of the countries adjacent to it. His own con¬ 
clusions were communicated to the J. A. S. B. whilst I was still in Sikkim, in a 
very remarkable and learned essay, wherein the whole subject of the mountain and 
its river-systems, peoples, and productions is treated with a fulness of knowledge 
of which I had not a fraction.* 

Sir William Hunter has also an interesting passage on Hodgson as a geo¬ 
graphical scholar: »Hodgson had also the good fortune to supply materials for the 
solution of the river problems of Northern India itself. It is known that the three 
mighty river systems of the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Brahmaputra take their rise 
near to each other, not on the Indian side of the Himalayas but on the northern or 
Tibetan side. During the first eight hundred miles of their course the Indus and 
Brahmaputra are essentially rivers of Central Asia, with the vast ranges of the 
Himalayas between them and India. But while thus rising on opposite sides of the 
same sacred mountain, the Indus turns westward and forces a passage through the 
Western Himalayas into the Punjab, and so eventually to the Arabian Sea. The 
Brahmaputra, on the other hand, turns eastward from its source, and eventually 
bursts through a gorge of the Eastern Himalayas into Assam, and so reaches the 
Bay of Bengal on the opposite side of India. Its course of eight hundred miles 
along the Tibetan or Central Asian trough on the north of the Himalayas still re¬ 
mained unexplored when Hodgson wrote. It was only known that a great river 
called the Sanpu flowed eastwards along the Central Asian trough, while a great 
river called the Brahmaputra burst through the Elastern Himalayas into Assam. 
Indications that these two rivers formed different sections of the same stream were 
not wanting. But they were not complete. Hodgson’s inferences while in Nepal, 
and the geographical details which he supplied, raised these indications almost into 
proof. The evidences of the Sanpu and the Brahmaputra being one and the same 
river, wrote Pemberton in 1839, ’are greatly strengthened by Mr. Hodgson’s MS. 
map forwarded to the Surveyor-General. I consider this so satisfactory that nothing 
but ocular demonstration to the contrary could now shake my conviction’.* ' 

There is not a word about the Nien-chen-tang-la or the mountains north of 
the Tsangpo in the whole book. If during his long and restless life Brian Hodgson 
had contributed in any remarkable way to our knowledge of this system, — if he 

had found a description of it in some of the manuscripts he sent to Europe or if 

he had heard it described by some of his friends in Nepal, Sikkim or Tibet, if by 
any means he had proved the existence of a continuous mountain system north of the 
Tsangpo, such a feat would certainly not have been omitted in a book on his life’s 
achievements. 

In order to settle the matter we have nothing else to do than to return to 

Hodgson’s own original works on geography, to make sure whether, in a more 


* Op. cit. p. 287. 
13 —«1741 III . 
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direct way than d'Anville and Klaproth, he had been able to contribute to our know¬ 
ledge of the Transhimalayan mountains. At the same time I will also touch upon 
some problems of physical geography which belong to the Himalaya and the road 
to Lhasa. 

Concerning the road to Lhasa, Hodgson has communicated an itinerary by a 
Kashmiri Bhotia, Amir.‘ His 13th stage took him to Tingri, at the extremity of 
which is the village of Langur, tenanted by Bhotias, and consisting of seven or eight 
houses. Here is also a river going east and then north to Kerung which finally reaches 
Digarchi. The travellers’ passports are e.xamined at Langur.* »Tingri is a respect¬ 
able town of Bhotias — and in the centre of it is an elevated and detached spot, 
wherein dwell a considerable number of Chinese. At Tingri commences a line of 
post, maintained by horses, and stretching via Digarchi and Lahassa to China. The 
winter is intensely cold at Tingri. The periodical rains extend there, and are some¬ 
times unusually severe, so that it rains incessantly for a week.* 

The 16th stage takes the traveller to Chang-Larch6 (Lhatse-dsong). >East 
of the city passes a river, which, flowing northwards, falls into the river of Digarchi.* 3 
The 17th stage is Phinju-Ling, and the next day, after 3 cos, he comes to a village 
called Tangsu-Chambu:^ *By the village flows a river called Di-chu, proceeding from 
south to north. This river has a great breadth and violent current, and is crossed 
by the traveller at a ferry close to the village, upon which ply two ferry-men.* The 
19th stage is Dunga-«etu, and the next Sdkya, which is not on the high road. The 
following stages are:*Charung, Natan, Teshu Lhambu and Digarchi. Then follows, 
on the way to Pma, the river Chiirr-Erku east of Digarchi; course from N. to S. (!). 
Then: Kydngzhe, Rillung, Zarrah and Laganch^:® *South of the village is a vast 
lake, in truth, an ocean called Yamzu. There are three rocky isles in the lake . . . 
The water is extremely salt and bitter.* The 28th stage is Pait6. The next is 
Kambha: *Eight cos in advance of Paite you journey over a plain, and then reach 
the base of a mountain called Kambhal, the ascent of which is one and a half cos. 
On the top is a spring of excellent water. The descent of the mountain is three 
cos, and at the bottom of it lies the village of Kambha, of about one hundred houses, 

tenanted by Bhotias, and two Chinese. The latter are soldiers, and superintend the 
royal Dak.* ^ 

The 30th stage: 2 cos to »a mountain called Chakshamchu-Arf. . . Beneath 
t he mountain flows a river called Yekd-Changd.^ Its waves are very large — and 

Vol. Frontier. Asiatic Researches, 

talk of thl‘moSn LaSgu^or HimS^^ missionaries 

main riverand seems to believe that the Raga-tsangpo is the 

^ Tamchok-kamba, or Tsangpo. 

6 'P'^ following names are very easy to recognize 

Chaksam, Ngari^hu, and Yere-tsangpo. cognize. 
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its course from the east to the west (!). Then Chusher, Chabna and the city Chang*, 
»south of which flows the river Y^ko-Chango, before mentioned. Two cos from 
Change »is a mountain over which you pass*. At its base is the village of Nam. 
The 34th stage goes to a mountain, Lachain-Lachun. »In this stage you again see 
the Yek6-Chang6 river. Then Nitang, and Thi-sambar. The 36th stage: Lahassa, 
first passing Birbum, situated at the base of a mountain called Kimbu.* 

At the time when it was published, 1832, this itinerary was no doubt of great 
interest. The traveller seems not to have had any gift for understanding rivers and 
their directions. 

The following description of the general orography of the Himalaya may 
serve as a contribution to Hodgson’s characteristics as a student of physical geog¬ 
raphy.* His map of 1857 (PI. XV) gives a good idea of the subject Already the 
introduction is interesting: »The details of Geography, ordinarily so called, are 
wearisomely insignificant; but the grand features of physical geography have a preg¬ 
nant value, as being alike suggestive of new knowledge, and facilitative of the orderly 
distribution and ready retention of old. — I had been for several years a traveller 
in the Himalaya before I could get rid of that tyranny of the senses which so 
strongly impresses almost all beholders of this stupendous scenery with the conviction 
that the mighty maze is quite without a plan. My first step towards freedom from 
the overpowering obtrusiveness of impressions of sense was obtained by steady 
attention to the fact tliat the vast volume of the Himalayan waters, flows more or 
less at right angles to the general direction of the Himalaya, but so that tlie number¬ 
less streams of the mountains are directed into a few grand rivers of the plains, 
either at or near the confines of the two regions.* He shows »that the great peaks 
bound instead of intersecting the alpine river basins, and that, in truth, the peaks 
by so bounding create the basins, whereas their intersection would destroy them.* 
On these principles he represents a series of well defined basins on his map. There, 
he says, it will be seen *that the lateral barriers of the river basins are crowned by 
the pre-eminent Himalayan peaks, that the peaks themselves have a forward position 
in respect to the ghdt line or great longitudinal watershed between Tibet and India, 
and that from these stupendous peaks, ridges are sent forth southwards proportionally 
immense*. He describes the different ridges sent forth from different peaks and 
separating the waters of the Kosi, Tista, Gandak, Karnali, Ganges and Jumna from 
their neighbours. The general conclusion is: »It is inconsistent with all we know of 
the action of those hypogene forces which raise mountains, to suppose that the points 
of greatest intensity in the pristine action of such forces, as marked by the loftiest 
peaks, should not be surrounded by a proportionate circumjacent intumescence of 
the general mass; and if there be such an intumescence of the general surface around 
each pre-eminent Him^ayan peak, it will follow, as clearly in logical sequence as in 

• »Od the Physical Geography of the Himalaya.* Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, Vol. XVIII, 
Part II, 1850, p. 759 et seq. 
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plain fact It h apparent, that these grand peak crowned ridg^ vriil deiennine 
the essential: character of the aqueous dfstrihulion of the verj' extended moun¬ 
tainous chain along which tlicy occur at certain palpable and tolerahly regular 
intervals.* 

The article is full of suggestive tJieorii^ in pliysical geography and touches 
many other problems of natural Ivistory. It shows an author of unusual perspicacity 
and clearsightedness. The map, partly die same as PI. XV, has nowdays only the 
value of being a documcni in the history of Himalayan cartography. Its almost 
geometrical regularity of the relations between HimaJayan orography and hydrography 
has in later times been sucx^eded by a much more complicated system of ridges 
and rivers. On his map he has drawn the head ranges and the transverse ridges 
with the high peats but not the ^■atershed between the Brahmaputra and Ganges. 
He includes the Yamdok-Cso within the drainage area of the Indian rivers, aitliough 
already the Lama aurv'cyora ami Klaproth on his map of i8i8‘ knew that the lake 
formed a self-contained basin and the Kashmiri Amir, whose idnerar}' he had published 
some tS years earlier, had described tiie lake as salt If he had examined tlie 

materials e.'dsdng, he would never have represented the Manas river as beginning 

from die Yamdok-tso. 

In a third article by Brian Hodgson the Nien-chen-tang-la appears.’ The 
subject is chiefly linguistic hut die indefatigable author also gives some geograpliicaJ 

hints: »l ldrs6k ‘is a compound Tibetan word by which the people of I'ibet designate 

the Nomads who occupy the whole nordiem part of their country, or that lying 
beyond the Nycndihen-thingld range of mountains, and between it and the Kuenlun 
chain. Hdrsok designates die two disrinct races of the H6r and H6rpa and the S6k 
or S6kpa, neither of whom, so far as I have means to leam, is led by the possession 
of a native name at once familiar and general, to eschew the Tibetan a[ipdIadons 
as foreign. . . The Hdrpa occupy the w'estem half of the region above defined, or 
northern Tibet; and also a deal of Little Bucharia and of Sgngaria, where they are 
denominated Kao-ts6 by the Chinese, and Ighiirs (as would seem} by themselves. 
The ^kpa occupy the eastern half of northern Tibet a.s above defined, and also, 
die wide adjacent country usually called Khokho-nur an<i Tangdt by Hurapeans, but 
by the Tibetans, SokyeuI or Sokland, In southern Tibet, or Tibet sotidi of the 
Nyendilien-thingla chain, there are numcTous scattered H6rpas and SiSkpas, as there 
are many scattered Bodpas in northern Tibet; but, in general, iliat great mountain 
Cham, the wortJiy rival of the Himalaj-a and the Kuenldn, may be said to divide 
e nomadic Hdrpas and S6kpas from the noii-nomadic Bodpas or Tibetans proper, 
ough the major part be Buddhists, yet there are some followera of Islam among 


* M^mefres Relaiiw i I'Asie, lU, p. 416, 

Eoiiut anll^ Vo<al)u^ics, with aaotitcr iper.isl exposiOoil in the wick Tadije of Mon- 

Society of Bengal, VoU 3001°” 8^ ^ phyacal ckuactedstiCd Of the fiioiilyA Jciuraal Asiatic 
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the Horpos and S 6 kpas of Tibet; more beyond ihe '['ibetan limits, Tiiey are all 
st)’Ied I'Chachhe by the Tibetans . , 

Regarding tlie NieH'chcn-tang-la Hodgson says in an explanatory note:* 
»This important feature of the geograpliy of Tibet is indieated by the Nian-tsin- 
tangia of Ritter's Idoch Asien and by the Tania of Hue. I have, following native 
authorit\% used in a wide sense a name which those writers use in a coiv^actod sense; 
and reasonably, because the extension, continuit)* and lieight of the chain are in^ 
dubiUibie- Nc^'ertheless Ritter and Guyon have no warrant for cutting off from 
U'ibet the country Ijeyoml it up to the Kuenlun, nor are Katch^ and Kh 6 r the nantes 
they give to the country beyond admissible or reeogtiiscil geographic terms. Kh 6 r, 
equal I Idr, Ls purely ethnic, and Katchi is a corruption of Khddihd or Maliomedun 
literally, big-mouth. i 

iio far as geography is concerned there is not a word in the quoted passages 
which had not been said 20 yeijrs earlier and explained in a more detailed and 
systematic way by Ritter. 

Hodgson tells us tit at between Nicn-chcn^iang-la and Kwen-Iun the northern 
part of Tibet is Inhabited by nomads. The western half is occupied by the Horpa, 
the eastern by the Solq^a, 'rhey are divided from the Tibetans proper by the Nyen- 
chhen-dtangld* The country south of the same range is called Southern Tibet, The 
great mountain chain of Nycnchhcti-thangl^i is the worthy rival of the Himalaya and 
the Kwfcn-Iun. 

A-s quoted above Ritter saj-s,^ that in the interior of 'I'ibet there is a great 
series of mountain ranges, stretching »between trJa.asa and Tengri Nor from WtoE, 
and west of this lake it is calkd GatigUisri, i, e. urhere it joins, in the west, the 
Ka)'las at Manasarovar, but east of Tengri nor, it is called Dzang^mountaina^, The 
great portion of Tibet which Is crossed by this systern, >15 divided in a northern anil 
a southern Zone of Plateau-landscapes, of uhich the former are called ICatschi or 
Khor liatschi, because they are inhabited by Hor or Khor, r. e. Mongolian tribes, 
— the latter is called Tiibet proper or Southern Tlibet, in contradistinction to the 
former which may Iw called North-riibet> Klaproth also divides the Mongolians 
west of China into >Mongols du Koukhou noon and »Mongo]s appoks Khor, au 
nord du Tubet».^ On Ids map N:o 27 of die Allas belonging to die Tableaux 
hisloriquts he has even sketched the boundaries of the two peoples and enterd the 
legends! >Mongols de Khor Ka-tchii and » Mongols de Khoukhou-noor*. They are 
calletl Sokpo by the Tibetans* On his map N:o a 6 lie has >Nomade.s dc Khon. 

Of the Dyang range Ritter says that it runs from west to east » towards the 
enortnoiuily high glacier-group of Nien-tsin-tangla-gangri of the ribetansv. The sole 
originality of Hodgson is that Itc lias expressed Ritter’s description in other words. 

^ L* C, p- 13^- 

■ Hoch-Asl^Pt Band ill, Berlin 1^34^ p* T7jp 174+ 

* Tablaiiuic hisluriqn^ i\c Paris p, XXX. 
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The source Ritter has used is, as he says in a note, Klaproth; Carte de la route 
de Tching-tou-fou d lassa, 1830, and Description du Tubet, trad. P'ere Hya¬ 
cinth etc. Paris i 8 ji. The original source is Chinese. 

Hodgson himself quotes Ritter as his source. He says that his important 
range >is indicated by the Nien-tsin-tangla of Ritter’s Hoch-Asien and by the Tania 
of Huc». According to him those writers use a name in a contracted sense, which 
he, ifollowing native authority>, uses in a wide sense. But which native authority 
we are not told. Ritter and Hue were not so wrong after all, as Nien-chen-tang-la 
and Tang-la are two different systems, running parallel with each other. Hodgson 
combines them to one and the same system. Even in this mistake Hodgson is not 
original, for Ritter says of the Nien-chen-tang-la that »it forms a remarkable boundary- 
pillar between H’lassa and the Tengri Nor. Further towards the North-east this 
enormous mountain-system is stretching. North-west of the town Tsiamdo . . .»' This 
opinion was expressed 13 years before Hue’s journey to Lhasa and 20 years before 
his Souvenirs were published, 1853, the same year when Hodgson’s article appeared. 
Ritter has, no doubt, been impressed by Klaproth, for instance in the following pas¬ 
sage from Kang Hi’s order of 1721: »Therefore it is obvious that all the great 
rivers of China rise from the south-eastern slopes of the great chain of Nomkhoun 
oubachi, which separates the hydrographical system of the interior from the exterior 
one.** We have seen above that Klaproth identifies the Nomkhou-oubashi with 
d Anville’s M. Temen. But Temen is no doubt identical with Tang-la, a fact which 
was unknown both to Klaproth and Ritter. Hodgson had read Hue’s Souvenirs 
and found it easy without any further proof to call the Tang-la a direct continuation 
of the Nien-chen-tang-la. The western half of his enormous range was supplied by 
Ritter and the eastern half by Hue. Of both components, which belong to two diff¬ 
erent systems separated from each other on the meridian of Lhasa by two degrees, 
he constructed a monstrosity of a range without ever having been in Tibet. It is 
superfluous to say how little this range has to do with the complicated system which 
I have called Transhimalaya. In fact only the real Nien-chen-tang-la, known of old 
and first, in a very vague manner mentioned in Georgi’s book, is in accordance with 
Ae truth. But it was Klaproth, Humboldt and Ritter, and not Hodgson, who made 
it known to Europe. 

We now pass on to the next geographical article by Brian Hodgson, in¬ 
teresting and suggestive as everything he has written. 3 It deals with the contents 
of two papers which in 1843 were given to Hodgson by the Maharaja of Nepal. It 
comprises official summaries of the routes of two embassies of tribute which Nepal, 
smee the war of I792> was bound by treaty to send to Peking once every 5 


’ Ritter, op. cit,, Band U, p. 414. 

3 u” Paris 1828, Tome III, p. 370. 

Tibet* • loumal AciariJ^ epalese Emb«sies to Pekin with remarks on the water-shed and plateau of 
iiDet*. Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXV, ,856, p. 473 et seq. 
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years. The ambassadors had to follow a special route and were entertained by the 
Chinese and accompanied by a Chinese guard. They started in June when the Hi¬ 
malayan passes were snow-free and reached Peking next January. 

The most important thing in the papers, as Hodgson says, is the enumeration 
of the mountain ridges or ranges intersecting the road. The two embassies he deals 
with are the Chountra’s in 1817 and the Kaji’s in 1822. 
as given in the Chountras account are: 

1. Cis-himalayan region (Kathmandu to Bhairav 

langur). 

2. Trans-Himalayan region (Bhairav langur to 

4 kos beyond Chinchi Shan, where the great 
mountains cease). 

3. Chinchi Shan to Pouchin (where all mount¬ 
ains cease) . 

4. Plains of China (Pouchin to Peki n) . . . 

Total I 250 104 

The explanations given by Hodgson are, partly, of special interest in connec¬ 
tion with the Transhimalaya. I give the following quotations: 

>The native name of Tibet is P6t vel Bod. The Sanskrit name is Bh6t. This 
is Tibet proper or the country between the Himalaya and the Nyenchhen-thangla, 
which latter name means (and the meaning is worth quoting for its significance), 
pass of (to and from) the plains of the great Nyen or Ovis Ammon, or rather, great 
Ammon pass of the plains. That portion of Tibet which lies north of the Nyen- 
chhen-thdngld (as far as the Kwanleun)' is denominated by the Tibetans — the 
western half, Hdryeul and the eastern half, Sdkyeul, after the H6r and S6k tribes 
respectively. The great lake Namtso demarks Northern Tibet in the same way that 
the great lake Yamdotso denotes Southern.® 

In this passage we again recognize Klaproth and Ritter. If Hodgson had had 
an occasion to make any reliable and original observations he would have found 
that the southern half of the country north of Nien-chen-tang-la (in its widest sense) 
is inhabited exclusively by Tibetan tribes, most of them nomads, only a few settled; 
the northern half, the western portion of which is supposed to be called Horyoil in 
Tibet, or the country of the Turks, is in reality uninhabited and has never been 
inhabited, except the northern slopes and valleys of Kwen-lun, where the Taghliks or 
Turkish »mountaneers> dwell; the eastern half is inhabited by Tsaidam Mongols and 
Tanguts. The ordinary word by which the Tibetans denominate northern Tibet is 
Chang-tang, certainly a very old name, meaning the Northern Plains. The Chinese 
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had no knowJedgc of the c.xistence of such a couotr>'. On STRAHI.ESTiehg’s map 
it does not exist at alJ. llie unreliable tnformation about it as found in the Chinese 
texts lias been promulgated by Klaproth, accepted by Ritter and Humboldt and, 
partly, kept its ground until a few years ago. Tlie fact that Hodgson, who lived 
some 40 years in Nepal and Sikkim and often had intercourse with Tibetan llamas, 
has not been able to lind out the truth about the countries north of Transhtmalaj'aj 
but lias contented himself with accepting Ritter, — this fact proves how very un¬ 
known and how diflietdt of access this highland has abvays been. 

When ] lodgson makes the N'am~tsD and Yamdok-tso signify Northern and 
Southern I ibet resp., he has been influenced by ! iumlioklif w'hom he cjuotes later 
on in anotlier connection. Humboldt saj's: ’Si Ton veut indtquer simplement tes trois 
plateaux situes entre 1 Altai, le Tlilan-chan, le Kuen-lun et 1 'Himalaya par la position 
dt^ trois lacs alpins, on peut choislr k cet efiet ceux de [iaikaclii. Lop et Tengri Cfer- 
ktri nor dc d’AnriUe); ils correspondent aii.\ plateaux de la D/oungarie, du Tangout 
et du Tubet-''* At another plane he determines the »Teiigri noors as north of ►Nien 
tsin tangla*, ivhereas south of it and west of the peak »Yarla ChamboiV is the lake 
>\anirouk youmtlzo'’,* Curious enough he lets Lop-nor indicate the plateau of 
'I’anguti the Tengri-nor indicates — not the plateau between Kwen-lun and Nien- 
chen-tang~la, but thai between Kwen-hm and Himalaya. Hodgson has improved this 
example of geographical homologies by letting Tengri-nor signify northern I'ibet. 
Here he gives us an idea of urhat he calls Noriheyn 1 ibet. liut he cannot help it, 
for the country was, as tlie w'hole Transliimataya, unknown in his days. Fractically 
nothing else was know'ti than the name Nien-chen-tang-la, and that only from 
Chinese texts, 


Of the mysterious name Langur, famous from the missionaries’ time, Hodgson 
says: »the documents now submitted diemselves suilice to prove the meaning of 
langur, since they show it to be equivalent to the Id of Tibetan and die shan of 
Chinese; consequently ako to the l urkish tdgh and the Mongolic did. It may there¬ 
fore be rendered 'mountain’ as well as ’mountain pass’, and this Is die reason, per¬ 
haps, why die Nepalese often ilo not discriminate between the name of the pass 
and of die peak of Ifbairava but blend them both under the name Bhairav langur, 
which is equivalent to the Gndlham thdngld of die Tibetans. Col, Waugh there¬ 
fore may be assured that his Mount Everest is far from lacking native names, and, 
1 will add that I should venture in any case of a signal natural object occurring in 
Nepal to furnish the Colonel with its true native name (nay, several, for the country 
IS very polyglottic) upon his furnishing me with the distance and bearings of that 
object, although n either 1 nor any European had gone near it,*^ 


A>kiii4i]e», Paris t8ji, p. 25. Compare also llie Cennan edition of I'Asie C«l 
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U pRfiS In Tjbeta.It, ^Uan is niotiittain in Chlnc.^e, tliuii both are not ayno^ 
nymous; lin^ is pas:^ in Chinese and ri niDiinraiii in Tibetan. Bur obviously langur 
^jterally means mountain, although it should be remembered that Piodgson himseh 
gives in Amir’s iiinerari' Langur as die name of a village in this very region, a 
village which does not seem to have been known to the missionaries. 

Hodgson's views regarding Mount Everest gave rise to a long controversy, 
in 1852 Sir ANURKW WAUttiJ was informed that lliis peak had been found to be 
the highest on the earth and as it had no native name he called it Mount Everest 
after his former Chief. Sir GKOkGli EVERKST. TJie name Devadhunga, offcretl by 
Hodgson, and Caiirisankar by HERMANN voN SCHLAGIN’nVEIT were not accepted, 
as subsecpienl investigation proved that the furmer did not exist, the latter belonged 
to another peak. In later years Jomokangkar was said to l>e the Tibetan name of 
the peak. 

Colond Sir S. G, BURRARD who gives the above bktory of the name, arrives 
at tile conclusion that after 50 years of controversy no true native name has been 
produced for Mount Everest.’ Major RYDER saj's; *Nowhere could ive hear of any 
local name for Everest, altliuugh careful inquiries were inade.»* I do not find these 
assertions convincing. The fact that neither the Tibet Frontier Corntrussion nor any 
other travellers could find a name does not prove anything, for so far as 1 know no 
European has ever approached Mount Everest from the nortli. 1 hclicvo that Hodgson 
is right, for it is extremely unlikely that in a country w'here every ridge, every pass, 
every prominent peak has a name, tlie highest of all mountains should be anonymous- 
'I'he fact that no name has been found out so far only proies that no sufficiently 
careful iiujuirics have been made in the Immediate Tibetan neighbourhood of the 
peak. But even if the real ohl native name should be found one day in the future, 
it would be a great mistake to try and introduce it in geography. i\s Mount Everest 
the peak w'ill be known for ever. 


of Moiiftt Kviftrest wiih DwdiiiagA. The aT|;Limait5 Adduced foi- thi* puqHJsc where iio palpably coo- 
jccturoJ* rtsUns On heikrsjiy evidence alcmei thul I thought ii ucedkss to refute ihem^ as their falkcioiis 
chttrnCCCf was uppurenc to any person eoinpettut to understand the aubjcct, Tht true geogruphicaJ 
Utitude and longitude Of l>»tkLiiga arc unknown tt> Mr Hodgson, or its tnie bearing and distance 
from any locality which cbo be recognised as a fiKctl point of clcparttire* Us height also Is unknown. 
All these data aie elements necessary to the identiheatJen of that rnoiintain. ITie phy^iognoiuical centaur 
of A paountuin is a very uiiceriajn tesk beuatisc it changes with every tnutation of ajspcct; hut even 
Uib tnt> b Wanting ip Mr* Hodgson's caac, as he hais never seen Deodanga . . » 

The Sketch Map pubLiiilicd by him in the JnunLil of the Asiatic Society, Dec. 184a. gives his 
idea of the configirratioa of that part of the Hiniakyas; a more erroucoiiA impressEon of the fartiiaiion 
of ihe country was never formed? he represents a KolitaTy mountain occupy in g a vast tract , ^ , this 
single iTkountainf however, is emiiely imugiuory^. Proceedings Royal GcogTaphical StKuety, VoL 1855 
—56, p. 34i- If Hodgson's lepfescntatiou of Himalaya was ixnaglpary, what can be said of his Trans 
hioialaya I 

* A Sketdi of the Gmgniphy and Geology of llie Hiuialaya Mauntains and Tibet. Calcutta 
1^07, p. 70 , 

■ Gcogr, Jounml, VaL XXVL i^oSt p 
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It cannot, however, be denied that Hodgson, in this controversy as well as in 
the morphology of Himalaya in general, has been too rash. Without sufficient know¬ 
ledge and authoptic experience he makes his constructions at home and believes that 
he is able in a few words or on a sketch map to solve problems which need centuries 
to be cleared up. In the same way he has dealt with Transhimalaya, and it is only 
as an example of his methods in physical geography that I have touched upon his 
views regarding the questions of Himalaya. 

He does not give up his own ground for he says: >Since I presented to the 
Society in 1849 my paper on the physical geography of the Himalaya a good deal 
of new information has been published, mixed with the inevitable quantum of speculation, 
touching the true character of the chain, and the true position of its water-shed, with 
their inseparable concomitants, the general elevation and surface character of the plateau 
of Tibet. After an attentive perusal of these interesting speculations I must, however, 
confess that I retain my priorly expressed opinion that the great points in question are 
inextricably involved with, and consequently can never be settled independently of the 
larger question of the true physical features of the whole of the bam-i-diinya of Asiatics 
and Asie Centrale of Humboldt.* He goes on saying that it may be that the Hi¬ 
malaya is not a chain at all and that Elie DE BeaumONT s theory of chains is right 
even here,* it may be that Himalaya is not a latitudinal but a meridional chain, it 
may be that the question of the water-shed is to be regarded with reference to the 
whole eastern half of the continent of Asia . . . and he sums up: >Such things, or 
some one of them, I repeat, may be^ and one of the theories just enumerated may 
involve the true solution of questions for some time past investigated and debated 
on the frontier of India, though without any sufficiently distinct reference to those 
theories, prior though they all be in date. But the mere statement of them suffices 
I should say, to show that they will not find their solution on that frontier, but only 
when the whole bam-i-dunya has become accessible to science.* 

These are wise words. When has a geographical problem of this sort ever 
been^ solved in easy chairs at home, and what is the use of disputes beyond the 
frontier and the loss of time with empty words when only exploration in the un¬ 
known country in a simple way lays the unknown regions before everybody's eyes. 
It would be unjust to Hodgson not to point out that he himself never claimed 
to have played any part at all in the history of Transhimalaya. He regarded the 
existence of a range indubitable, for its existence had been made very likely by Klap¬ 
roth and Ritter. For himself he never claimed an inch of new ground and he would 
pro ably not have felt flattered had he known that he would be quoted as an 


Elie de bornerons id k observer par rapport aux idde.s ing^nieuses que M. 

fa^ ^ paralldisme des syst^mes de mon- 

Test k I’ouest Lnt d’nn^^n • intdrieur de 1 Asie aussi, les quatre grandes chaines qui courent de 
sud L dn nn^ 1 ^ ^ totalement diff^rente de celle des chames qui se dirigcnt du nord au 

sud, ou du nord 30 ouest, au sud 30* est.* Humboldt, Fragmens Asiatiques, p. ,40 
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authority in connection with a range, of which lie had only read in books and per¬ 
haps hoard some vagiie accounts from unreliable natives. He was sufHdently wise 
to understand that the country' north of the 'I'sangpo could be made >accessible to 
science* only by' exploration, and not by speculad'on, 

Hodgson continues;’ dn the meanwhile, without seeking to deny that many 
facts seem to indicate that the axial line of the Himalaya lies beyonil the ghat line, 
it is obvious to remark that this assumed line is still parallel to the ghdt line, though 
beyond it, and consetjucnily cannot be reconciied with an essentially meridional axis, 
such as the GSngri range presents. And, upon the whole, and with reference to 
organic ph^enomena especially', the ghdt line still presents itself to me as the best 
divisor of the Indian and trans-Indian regions and climates, though I am not unaware 
that brahmanic geography has, from remote times, carried the Indian frontier up to 
Man sard var and Ravanhirid, to the Rrahmapuira and Indus line in Tibet. And, 
again, though J do not, nor ever dtil rloubi that Tibet is a very' nioimtainons country, 
yet 1 conceive tliai there arc good reasons for admitting tlie propriety of Humboldt's 
general designation for it. 1 le calls it a plateau or elevated plain, and all those [ 
have conversed with wbo have paased from various parts of the Himalayan countries 
into those of Tibet, have expressed themselves in terms implying a strong distinction 
at least between the phy'siognomy of the former and the latter region, I would 
add, that nothing can be juster or finer than Turner's original contrast of the 
two. — No one acquainted, as f have long been, with tlie native descriptions of 
Tibet, or with the general and special delineations of the country by Danville] 
Imed entirely upon natii'e materials, or with such enuinerations of inountain ranges 
occurring between the Nepalese and Chinese frontiers, as the accompanying documents 
contain, could for a moment question that mountains abound in d'ibet. On the other 
hand, there are several reasons of a general nature, besides the specific allegations 
of the fact by the people, to prove that wide spread plains also abound there.* 

The most .<;triking statement here U dial the Gangri range is said to present 
a meridional axis. This extraordinary hy’pothesls could be explained only' if Hodg¬ 
son were speaking of two wholly different ranges: the Nien-chcn-tang-la and the 
Gangri range, as is indeed the case on his map, although even thus it is difficult 
to understand what he means. 

In the above passage w'e find three new Huropcan sources quoted by Hodg¬ 
son: Htimbohlt, Turner and d'Anville, He does not say a word beyond what they 
saitl long before. 1‘iinier desmbes Bhutan as a very accentuated country, where 
»therc is scarcely a mountain, whose base is not washed by some rapid torrent*, 
whereas Tibet ^exhibits only low' rocky hills, without any visible vegetation, or ex¬ 
tensive arid plains*. *■ When Hodgson got Nien-chen-tang-ia from Ritter and the 


‘ L. c, p, 481. 
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plateau or elevated plain between Kw-en-lun and Himalaya from Humboldt, he had 
nothing else to do than to say that Tibet is a very mountainous country, abounding 
in unde spread plains. There is nothing original in this and no order or sj"stem 
either, and how could it be in hts time! Tlie native descriptiDns of Tibet with 
which he had long been acquainted have not helped him to add any fresh know¬ 
ledge of the countiy. 

Hodgson has six different proofs of ilie probaEuliiy of plains in TibeL The 
true ox, deer and antelope types belong to the plains, therefore they live in Tibet 
and not in Himalaya. There is only one language spoken in Tibet, but many in 
Himalaya. Tlie Tibetans hav'e thdng and lung for plain and valley, « whereas the 
Himalayan tongues have no word at all for a plain, no distinct one for a valleys 
But such conclusions arc not sufiicient for geographical purposes. 

All native authorities attest the extstenee of ranges parallel to and north of 
the Himalaya, not only in Nfiri but also in U’tsang and Kham. iThe most re¬ 
markable of diese parallel chaias, and that which divides settled from nomadic, and 
north from south, T ibet, is the Nyiinehh^n ch^glA, of which \ spoke in my paper on 
tlte llOrsdk and of which I am now enabled pretty conRdently^ to assert that the 
Karakorum is merely the western prolongation, but tending gradually towards the 
Kwanleum to the westward. But these parallel ranga: imply extensive level tracts 
between them ...whilst the east and w'cst direction of these ranges sustain Hum- 
boldc*s conception of the direction of all che greater chains of Asie Cenirale, or 
the Himalaya Kwinleum. Thl^n and Altai, as also of that of the back-bone, of the 
tvhcile .Asiatic continent which he supposes to be a continuation U'cstward of the 
second of these four chains. > 

The new feature in this passage is that Hodgson is now enabled ‘pretty con¬ 
fidently to asseri> the relations between Kara-korum, Nien-chen-tang -1 a and Kwen- 
lun. How could lie know that Kara-korum was the western prolongation of Nien- 
chen-tang-U? -So late as In 1910 the part of Kara-korum which is situated west of 
the Tibetan west-frontier was called eastern Kara-korum, instead of ivestem, as if 
the Kara-korum w^as supposed to come to an end somewhere near the frontier. 
To make any assertion whether Kara-korum atul Nicn-chen-tang-la were a con¬ 
tinuous ay'stem or not was absolutely impossible in 1S56 and is not much easier now. 
[lut why' does Ho<lgson not give hLs sources? The Clnmwe have nothing concerning 
ilus difficult problem. The natives of Tibet could not tel), 1 x:cause they have not 
the faintest idea of the existence of a Kara-korum and ai; extremely vague idea of 
a Transhimalaya. The whole assertion of Hodgson is taken from iium^ldt's map, 
iJtaiu €5 dg Montagaei tl VoUans dg f Asig Cenlr-uU^ where, already on the edition 
of iS^i (Fragmens Asiatiqut^) the Karakorum Fadichah is drawn as a continuation 
of the Dzang range, only with a short interruption N.E. of Manasarovar. Even the 
‘tending* towards the Kwen-lun is taken from Humboldt s map. In this respect 
Ritter goes even further for he says of the Kara-korum pass: >Here obviously we 
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Stand on the water-parting of the great Kuenliin System, between the Tibetan Plateau- 
lands In die south and the Ttirktstan ones north of it,* * 

tfi 1^53 Hodgson calk the Nien-chen-tang-la a worthy rival of Kwen-lun and 
Himalaya. Throe years later he accepts Humboldt’s great Asiatic sj'stems, Altai, 
Tian-shan, Kwen-lnn and Hinialaya, without adding Nien-dien-tang-la. In 1S53, 
having read Hue's book, which in orography is very' meagre, he combines Nien-chen* 
tangp-la with Tang-la anti three years later in the same easy way with Kara-korum. 

In the following passage^ we recognize d'Anvillc, Turner, Moorcroft, Klaproth, 
Ritter, Humboldt and the Stracheys, for there is nothing that tliey have not told us 
before, In a more detailed way. lUpon the whole, I conceive, there can be no doubt 
that Tibet proper, that Is Tibet swiuth of the Nyenchhen thinglA range, k, aa com¬ 
pared with the Himalaya, a level country. It may be very' well defined by saying 
it comprises the basirts of the Indus (cum Satlej) and Brahmaputra. In this limited 
sense of Tibet Gingri is the watei>shed of Tibet. — The region of the lakes, 
Mapham and La nag, et^ual to the Manasardvar and Rlvanhrad of Sanskrit geo¬ 
graphy, is situated around Gangri, where tlic elevation of the plateau is 15 250 feet. 
From this region the fall of the plateau to the points where the rivers (Indus and 
Brahmaputra, or Singkhd-bab and E’ru) quit the plateau, is great, as we Buflicienily 
know from the productions of Balti and of Kham at and around those points. — Tsdng 
province is said to be boundc<l on the south by the Ghungra ridget on tlic west 
by Mount Ghundala; on the north and east by the Kambald range? the province of 
to be bounded east by -Scingwa gyamda, west by the river Tamchokhamba, south 
by the Kambala range, ami north by tlie Nyenchhen thangla. Beyond the last 
named great snowy range is situated the immen.se lake of Nam tsd ivhtch is said to 
licar the same relation to Northern Tibet that the Ydmdo tsd lake doe.s to Southern. 
The former is the Terkiri and Tdngri nur of our maps ...» To which he adds a 
notet »Nur is Turkic for lake as tso is 't ibeian. Tengri nur, or celestial lake of 
the former tongue, is an exact translation of Nam ts6 of the latter. The general 
prevalence of Turkic words in the geography of Northern Tibet more especially 
sufficiently evinces the presence of that wide spread tribe in Tibet.» 

Hodgson knew only one geographical name north of Nicn-chen-tangla, namely, 
Tengri-nor. This he calls *tbe general [jrevalencc of Turkic words^., and concludes 
on tlie same ground that -'Northern Tibet* is populated by Turki tribes. But 
and «ur are Mongolian words and cannot [>rove that the Tuckis are present In 
Nordrern Tibet. 'I'he name Tengri-nor is unknown in Tibet and used only by 
Mongolian pilgrims. Even such names as Arka-tagh, Piaslik, and Achik-kbl, which 
belong to the Kwcn-lun, do not, diough really Turki, prove the setded presence of 
Turki tribes, for they are given by gold-diggers and hunters who occasionally come 

‘ Die Hnlicunrlc vdu Airich, H, Berlin p. OjC. Com|rftre iUso Humboldt, L'A sic CcuUiilc 
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to these parts, and are as unknown to the Tibetans as Koko-shili, Buka-magna and 
Napchitai-ulan-muren, Mongolian names in the north-east. But the Turki tribes, in 
this easy way introduced in Tibet by Hodgson, were accepted by Saunders, Atkin¬ 
son and many others. 

Brian Hodgson’s Sketch map of the principal natural divisimts of the 
Himalaya of 1857, PI. XV, also contains his range north of the Tsangpo, called 
»the Nyenchhen-thangla Chain*. It is drawn as a >worthy rival of the Himalaya* 
with surprising details quite unknown both to Chinese and European geographers. 
It is sufficient for us to remember that such a range does not exist in reality. 
The real Nien-chen-tang-la is a mighty range on the southern side of Tengri-nor, 
which was known from d’Anville’s map and the Ta-ch’ing map. The only difference 
is that Hodgson, 1857, has altogether deformed and destroyed the almost correct 
and very conscientious representation on the Chinese maps, of which he at least 
knew the version of d’Anville. The western continuation is taken from Humboldt’s 
map in Asie Centrale, or from Grimm's Atlas to Ritter’s geography. But instead 
of Humboldt’s very light and conventional way of marking the range Dzang and 
instead of Grimm’s and Klaproth’s very serious and scientific work, which was 
founded on real knowledge and critically sifted, Hodgson has invented a range 
which neither on the earth nor in the books has any foundation whatever. 

In the western part the great range is one degree north of the >Gangri Range* 
which surrounds *Mapang in the north, east and S.E., without any sort of con¬ 
nection with the Nyenchhen-thangla. It is this Gangri Range which is called the 
watershed of Tibet The legend to Nyenchhen-thangla: »Separating Southern from 
Northern Tibet* is, as we have seen, word for word taken from Ritter. 

North of Nyenchen-thangla is »Northem Tibet or Hor Sok Yeul>, which already 
Desideri knew was called Chang-tang, Immediately north of Nyenchen-thangla is 
entered the curious legend: »Horyeul or Turk land HoryeuI Sokyeul or Mongol land*, 
showing the Turkis as living somewhere between Nganglaring-tso and Transhimalaya 
and the Mongols between Tengri-nor and Nyenchhen-thangla, although already 
Klaproth had placed the Sokyul and Sokpas in the Koko-nor province, where they 
are still to be found. 

The Tsangpo has got the names given by Klaproth: »The Sanpu river Yaru- 
tsangpochu or Yam of Tsang. Em vel Aru, Yem vel Ydm, vel Yarutsangpo River.* 
In this long selection of names we miss the »Tamchokhamba», which in the text is 
said to be the river which forms the western boundary of the province of U. One 
almost gets the impression that Hodgson did not know that Tamchok-kamba was 
one of the names of the Tsangpo. 

The northern tributaries of the Tsangpo are drawn with a touching regularity. 
They gradually increase in dimensions towards the east. Every second one has 
two distinct branches, those between them only one. They seem to have a mere 
decorative purpose, and have nothing at all in common with d’Anville’s and Klap- 
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roth’s consdentioiis attempts to draw only such rivers that exist in reality- Com¬ 
pared with Klaproth’s map. Pi. Ilh that of Hodgson looks like a caricature. 

>Souiliern Tibet or Bodpa Yeub occupies the Tsangpo valley; the name is 
north of the river. Souili of the river is Utsang or the Central Province of Tibet, 

■— it is curious that the Central l*rovince can be situated south of Southern I'ibet. 
If Utsang is situated south of the river, it is strange that Tamchok-kamba could be 
tlic western boundarj' of U, And if Nycodiben-thangla is the northern boundary 
of U, one cannot see how -Sangwa gyAtuda can be its eastern boundary', as it is 
situated east of Nam-tso, which, if 1 lodgson's map tvere at all as good as tl’An- 
ville’s or the Ta-chAng map, Ls a good long way north of Nien-chcfi-iang-la. 

Some of Hotlgson’s articles were reprinted in a separate voiume in 1374.* 
So far as the Nien-chcn-tang-la is concerned there is nothing new beyond those pas¬ 
sages which have been quoted before. He returns to the question of nomads of 
Mongol and Turkish race In Nordiem I'ibet and hntk witness in >tlie facts that all 
its hill raJiges are taghs, and all its lakes iiurs, liotb T 6 rki words*.* We do not 
need to enter on diis e.vtraordinary view. In a PosLscripi, p. 27, he quotes Major 
Maui JEN, who, May tS4b, in a letter to Hooker wrote of ithe disgraceful state of 
our maps of die Himalaya, which insert ridges where none exist, aiitl omit them 
where tliey do exist*- Which was said about the Himalaya where many Hnglishmcn 
had travelled in i S46, Except Bogle, Turner and Manning not true had ever toudied 
the Tsangpo-valley. .'\nJ even these three Englishmen have not a word to say of 
the Transhimaiaya. In how much higher a degree could not Madden’s opinion about 
the Himalaya be applied to the Tninsbimalayat 

‘lEe result at which we arrive is that Hodgson, who promoted science In so 
many directions, did not add an inch to our knowledge of the Transhimalaya. 
Sometimes he says that the e.xistence of the range is beyond doubt as he has found 
from native information, but he never relates wliat the natives told him. Everything 
he ha.s to say can, as 1 have proved, easily be found in I\Iaproth's, Ritters and 
Humboldt’s works. His map of 1857 does not even shovv the state of knowledge 
regarding tlie mountain system, — for the year 1857- For the mountains norili of 
the Tsangpo were, although mostly absurd, far better represented 1 24 years earlier, 
— on d’Anville’s map. On d'Anville's map parts of orography arc correct, 

namely Kentaisse for Kailas, and the ranges Co'iran—Tchimotiran—l^rkin for Ntcii- 
chcn-tang-la proper and, finally, the fact that he gives us an idea of the existence 
of several ranges norlli of tlie l'sang|*o. On Hodgson's map is wrong, 

even those ports which ivere correct 124 years earlier. Neither can w'C, in this 
connection, use Lessing’s words diat he has Ijroughi muclt both true and new, but 

’ EnicayR on Uit: LaD^ua^jciii. Lilcralurc, and RdiiiiOii Of Ncpll and Ttbeti lOgellicr with furdicr 
Paper!, on the Orography, Ethnology, and ComintiTOc of lho» conn tries. Pari 11 : On the Physical 
Geography of the Hiin.'ilay:!. Fjctradxiil from the Seleetians frum the Records of the GoYcmineiit of 
Bengal. No, XXVIl, Calcuia iH;?, (Reprinted from ihe Jour. As. Son. Bengal for 

* L. C. p. 3 S, 
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the true is not new and ihe new is not true, for nothing is tnie on his map; nor 
can Ritter^s motto be used; Cittus cmergit veritas ex errore quam ex confusione, 
for Hodgson was the first Englishman, although by no means the last, to bring 
confusion into the French and German searching for truth in the geography of these 
parts and to bring our knowledge a great step in the wrong direction. And where 
Ritter and Humboldt erroneously preferred one range instead of d’Anville's several 
ranges, Hodgson followed their example and made the same mistake. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


THOMSON, HOOKER, CAMPBELL AND CUNNINGHAM. 

Among tliose celebratctl Englishmen who in the middle of the last century 
contributed to our knowledge hotit of the physical geography and natural history of 
Himalaya and parts of southern and western Tibet, the three great Doctors. Sir JOSEPH 
HoOKKK, Thomas Thomson and A. Campbell occupy the most prominent place. 
Whilst most of diose explorers who, ex or on their own account, directed their 

attention to the mountains of Kashmir, Baldstan and Ladak, were not sufficiently 
clearsighted to follow up their lines in accordance with or againE>t the views of Hum¬ 
boldt, which in many quarters were accepted as gospel, — these three iloctors saw 
or tried to see far beyond the ultimate horizon of their Journeys, and, where 
they could see nothing, they did not try to construct any systems which, in all 
probability, would be destroyed some years later. Instead of relating their journeys 
chronologically I will, in this chapter quote die passages of their work.s which may 
serve to illustrate the European approach towards tlie interior of Tibe-t so far as my 
own regions and their neighbourhood arc concerned. As these autltors sometimes 
quote each otlier I take them chronologically only regarding the date of die publi¬ 
cation of their works. 

In 1S4K Dr. A. Campbr[.L published a compilation from some Lamas' reports 
of an itinerai'y to Lha.sa which gains very muclt in interest from BRL.\N HODGSOn's 
notes.' The hrst four stages took them over Tangla, Tenna, Goroogootang to 
Dochen (Dochia of Klaproth: Hodgson) with the lake Dochen-tso. Stage 5: Kala 
Puktang with a lake of the same name, as the former rich in hsh. Stage 6: 
Semodah, Sumdta of 'I’umer and Soumdta of Klaproth (Hodgson). 'Die next six 
stages are: ICama-chooding, Chaloo, Saloo, Kideepoo, Demorang Zeung and Giangtchi 
with a river called Changchoo. To which Hodgson gives a note: sChangchoo river 
of Ching, softened from Tsdng, w’hich is the name of the western half of the central 
province of Tibet, called U'Lsang, IJ tieing the Lassa division, and Tsang the Di- 
garchi one. The great river of Tibet is called the river of Tsang, vide Sanpti> 
Dzangbo of Klaproth. Its pre-eminence leads to all rivers, especially diose of Tsing, 

> >[uaeraTy Oom Phari tn Thibet, to Losa, with appended Routes frnm Darjeeling, to I'hart.* 
Joiimal Asiatic Scxriety of Bengal, Vo). XVII, Part I, 1S48, y. 157 et icti- 

//r. 
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being ealletj in a like manner, just as In India any largn* * river Is Ganga. Yarn is 
the distinctive name of die great river whose full tide Ls Yaru'^lsAng pocin't, great 
river Yam of Ts^g.* Professor J, however, is right in saying tliat 

>Tsang po means simply river, and should not be called Sanpn but Tsang pov' 

I’he eight next stages are Saoo. Yeung la or Mount Yeung, Rongting River, 
Dabloong, Karoola, which Hodgson Identifies tvith Klaproth's Kharab, 2 hara, Chak- 
looiing, and Nagarchl Jong, called JNagardzong on Pemberton's map and Nagar Oze 
by Klaprotli, 

Stage 21st is Yamdo, (Veumtso). Yarbragh Yeumtso of Pemberton*s map. 
Yarbrok Yu and V'ambra Yum of Klaproth. 'The lake is of immense circumference'; 
a man from Lassa once travelled roimtl it in i8 days and he had relays of ponies 

all the way. Fish are most abundant In all parts of it. The depth of the water is 

very great. »At one place it is 13 score of fadiom, a i6o fect.> (!) There is an 
island in the S.W. corner of the lake, on which there is a Goomba named Dorje 
Phamo. Ihe passage is fordable aiul about a mile In width, lliis is the only part 
of the lake that admiLs of a fordable passage to the bland. In all other parts 

leather boats are used in die navigation and fishing. *rhe bland b a mile in dia- 

meter and rises gradually from the water to a height of 200 feet. The island b 
not at all large, nor is it the least like that in Pemberton’s map. Pilgrims cif’' 
cumambulate the bland 3 limes. There is a spring of fresh water on die island, 
which supplies the Goomba, and on the mainland the people drink the w-ater of other 
springs. The water of the lake is not consideriHl wholesome. 

Along the lake the itinerary goes to YassI and Kesong, (Sambo) bridge, 
crossing a 'creek of the Yamdo YeumtsO', which extends in a northerly direction 
about 2 days' journey. It is not running water. At the bridge it b 400 yards wide. 
The Yamdo Ycumfcso b fed by niimerou.s small rills, but has no rber running out 
of it. The bridge of Kesong b sometimes under water in the rainy season (August). 
It b formed of i 3 stone-ma.sonrj' pillars with a plaifiorm of large slabs or slates. 
Die depth of ilie water at the bridge in the dry season is but ? or 3 feet.^ 

Then follows, 24th stage, Phedijong, 25rh Tamaloong (Ujamaloung of Pem-^ 
berton's map), and Kambaparz)-. 'I'he road lies over a pass of the Kambo mount¬ 
ain the whole of ivhich to tlve north of the road is covered w»idt ijerjKjtual snow. 
I'he pass b never blocked up. Cambala of Rennell, Gamba of Klaproth. »The 
Kambola range extends southwaids to the Yamdo Yeum lake ami a great way to 
the north-i 

Stage 27 b Kumpadiaiigtong and the next Cliasumchoori, »At this place yon 
cross the Yoroo Tzangbo, which b the largest river in Tibet. It runs here lo the 

• Essa>'s cm Lauguageii elc, I'.ut II, p. afi. 

* At AEioUier [jtace he writes Kesang and says it k siiuaLcd an the river, Sambo, Koinf! to 
Vamdok-tso fiom nortli-wcst. ^JSotes or kUstttn Tibet*. Juumal Asiatic Society Beeeil Vol. XXIV, 
I85S, p. stj et Mq. 
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ea<it\vard, but its course previously is from the nortl^* for it comes souihu'ards aJong^ 
the east side of the Kambo range . . , How can it run in an easterly course all the 
way from Digarchi when the great Kambo range runs iiorili and soudi ? 1 'iu; Varoo 
Tzangbo comes a Jong way down from llu‘ north to tlie cast side of die Kaniho rang<:.» 

This description is a long step backwards from d'Anville's map. Campbell 
finds it difHculi to coin pile the rou tes from the limited knowledge possessed by the 
informants. As the description went through interpreters confusion arose. RECIS* 
and d'.^nville'5 results w'cre better, although their information came from natives also. 

Hodgson has an interesting note to this: »I)c Corns (Csonia de K 5 rds), from 
Tibetan authorities, notices die several great ranges that traverse Tibet, lie gives 
6 such, and says Lassa and Digarchi tie in a valley between the 3rd and 4th.' But 
he implies that all these ranges run parallel to die Himalaya, whereas the Kambo 
range is here clearly made to be a transverse or meridional chain, and M. Hue 
notictts no Ic-^s than <1 sucli as occurring bctwcorj Siliiig and [.Jissa, vik. ChCiga, 
Bayam Khar, Tania and Koiram, the winter passage of all which ho describes in 
fearful terms. The Bayam IChir, sat's Klaproth, divides Slllng from Kham, and 
the valley of the Hohangho from that of the Yangtse Kiang, ‘hhe ICambo of this 
itinerary is the Gamba of Klaproth, who is followed by Kitter in making the range 
and the river run parallel to each otlier west to east, with a little northing, all the 
way from Digarchi to Vamaleing, where tJie river Is crossed and the road strikes 
north lip the Cald^e to Lassa. Digarchi is placeil on or close to die river by Klaproth 
(Memoircs 3. 416, map) and by Ritter (Allas of Mahlmann, N:o 11 Ost Hoch . 4 sien).» 

Over the following stages the itinerary goes on to Lhasa; Choosoojung, Chi- 
soom, Parchic, Num, Ijing-dong, Jangh, Nithang, Kechoo (Ki“chu), Chambarang- 
jeung, Tcheullng, Teloong, Shemidonka, Debong Gamba and, N:o 4^, Lassa, 

Campbell lutes the distance at 515 miles; Hodgson thinks it cannot be more 
than 400 and he makes a dose comparison with Klaproth’s Miftmrts Ul, p. 370 
— 417. In his remarks about the ranges Hodg^n says: >Ur Campbell’s 2nd ridge, 
is probably the Chiln of Klaproth, who however gives it a meridional course parajlel 
to die river Bainam and not crossed by the route. Dr Cainjibdl’s Karu ridge may 
be die IGiarab of IClaproth, and his name, a misprint, for Khani-la or mount Khard. 
Dr Campbell’s Kambo range is questionless the Gamba of Klaproth, Tlie route 
crosses it according to both, But Klaproth makes it run E and W (from Jaga- 
gunggar to Digarchi) only treading a little to the north; and he makes the SanpCi 
hold a parallel course, cJtccpting the sinuosities of the river. Digarclii is placed by 
Klaprodi on the right and soudi bank, and the river nms north of the town in an 
even eastern direction, lliere is another range, according to Klaproth, north of die 
river, which is also more or less parallel to its course. The Peaks of this northern 
range are called Sung Siirig, Bukori, Nam. etc. The Kambo or Gamba range does 


^ Coinpurc nbove p, 
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not run southwards nor terminate ai the great lake, nor can it be the boundary' of 
die U* and Tsdng provinces. A coiitimiatlon of it, however, running from Jamti'" 
Iting to the lake is meridional or folloivs a south direction, and seems to end at the 
lake, though Klaproth carries it tmich further south, via. to D6d, under the name of 
Ganglagangri. This (Knnion of the range may mark tlie boundary of the two great 
provinces. But the route aceording to Klaproth, leaves it far on the right and crosses 
It where it has a W and E course parallel to the great river.* 

On the Ta-ch’ing map Kambala Ts entered. D’Anville has the range as a 
latittulinal ridge crossed hy the road but without name. Desiderj and Beligatti give 
a good description of the pass and the road. In GEORGI's Alphahelvm TibeUmuvt^ 
Rome we find, already in the index the following notice: * Kambala. Ex ill ins 
verdee iodi & Tibetan! viatores reJigioso ritii salutant nivosos montes.> The situation 
of Shigatse in relation to the river has been described by Turner. Tii this connection 
Modgson does not give any particulars about Klajjrotli’s range north of and parallel 
to the ri\’er. Judging from Ryder’s map die range of Kamba-la is obviously parallel 
with the course of the Tsangpo, as should be expected, in this i^ajicr, published 
in 184S, Hodgson says the Kamba*la cannot be the boundary' of the IT’ and Tshng 
provinces. In 1S56 be is of the opposite opintoii, ’ N souilu^ru continuation of the 
range he says, in 1843, may be the boundary. As to the watershed Hodgson’s 
opinion is this; d'Claproth makes Chiimalari, not HimAcbal, the great water shed of 
this part of Tibet; so also Turner. The snowy range is here, no doubt broken with 
inner anti outer ridges, whereof Chumaldri is (for us) the inner ami apparently the 
most elevate, though Cholo is also of vast elevation. From Chumaldri the rivers of 
die route flow' south to India and nordi to the 5 inpii.s 

Campbell adds a few w'ords regarding the Great Mountain Ranges cros.scd on 
the route. ITie first is Himalaya proper, visible from Darjiling, crossed at aChold* 
eleven stages from Darjiling, ITte second is the »Yeung range* crossetl on the 
fourteenth march from Phari. 'I'he third is the >Kar<JO range*, said to be very lofty 
and crossed on the third march from Yeung la. The fourth is the >Kaml>a range*, 
said to be the most lofty in Tiljet and crossed on the eighth march from Karoola. 
It divides the Digardii and Lassa jurisdictions. »Thc Kamlia range runs south¬ 
wards, terminating at the great lake of Yamdo Yeuni. It is not given in Pember¬ 
ton's map, but in Mr. Hodgson's route from Nipal to Tazedo, on the Chinese 
frontier.** 

* Sec above p' fo-g. 

^ Dr A. hns wrihen 4noth«r Article ort ^Routes ffotn l>fL(jeeUitg lo Thibet** He (my5 

he woulij aot Of; Din be a EaniributoT of conjectural infortnatioTi ihls pOTlion Of iht Hiiti.ilayA 

if nnythiog At iUl was kuDwn to the Sodet)' of its geography^ if circumstanctf did uot preclude the 
obtaining of precise iidbnBstiani by the travels nnd ebsemdohs of competent geogTitpIiets^. AU his 
itineraries Ate cumpilcd from dauvc travel!em. 't'here is; r, a route frorri DarjeeJing 10 Shigatse; t* 
A mute from Darjeclbg to Ymngaicha; 3. n rcutie vH lichen nnd the Latoog Pass? 4, a route frOnJ 
Daijte]ing 10 Chumbt^ 5. a route fmni Darjeeling to ^higAtse. All these itineraries are now without 
value^ althntigh they Jitay have hinl some importance at the ttme they were oolkcled and published. 
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Let US HOW pa)' a to the western parts of l lliiialaya, under the ^idance 
of Dr Thomas Thomson,' who w-as a mcmher of the mksion. the chief of which was 
Major A. ConNinghaM; Captain Hf-NRY StraCHkV was another member. They left 
Simla Aug^. 2nd 1B47,* aad w'ent up to Kotgarh, [{.ampiir and Chini. Near Kanam 
they left the Satlej on their right, went up the Piti valley and visited Dankar, where 
Moorcroft and Trebeck had been before them, They crossed tlie Parang Pass (tH 500) 
and Parang river south of the Chumoreri lake, where Trebeck had travelled to and 
from Ladak. Here Strachey left the party in order to cross the great rrans-Satlej 
chain to the Indus. »The great IS tic of watershed between the Indus and Sutlej lay 
still before us. This chain, which is the prolongation of Kailas, must be called the 
Trans-Sutlej Himalaya, unless the name ! limalaya be restricted to the diain south 
of the Sutlej, in which case the mountains of Lahul, Kishtawar, and Kashmir, would 
loose their claim to that appellations 'Hie Lanak pass in this range has e 8 lOo feet. 
Approaching Hanle Thomson speaks of the »'Table Land north of the Himalaya, if 
any part of Tibet (which J have seen) may be so called^ Concerning the country' 
near Hanley he does not doubt tliat it w'as at one time a Jake, which has been 
gradually silted up. 

Having touched the Indus valley they again turned 5 .\\’, and crossed the range 
at its left side m Pulokanka La, 16500 feet. In tiie Tunglung pass, 17,500 feet, 
they again arrived at the Indus and reached Leh, 'Then follows the description of 
Tiioinson's clever dash to the Kara-korum-Pass to which we shall have to return 
in Vo!. IV of this work. 

Following Humboldt's authority' 'Thomson divides Tibet into two great por¬ 
tions! ^ lOne of these, the waters of whidi collect to join the Sanpu, which in India 
becomes the Prahniaputra, is stiU scarcely known; the other, drained principally by 
the Indus and its tributaries, has been repeatedly visStetl by European travellers 
'The line of separation between these tw'O portions lies a lliilc to the cast of the 
great lakes (Manasaraw'ar and Rawan Rhad), from tiic neighbourhood of which the 
country' must gradually slope in botli directions towards the sea.* 

Stating the fact that die country round the Tsangpo was, in 1851, scarcely 
known, he involuntarily shows that much ivas left to be desired even regarding 
ranges further west and nearer to India, for he says; ^the chain which, commencing 
in Kailas, separates the waters of the butlej from those of the Indus, may not im¬ 
properly be designated die TranB'Sutlej Himalaja.» lliis range lias, of course^ no¬ 
thing whatei'cr to do with the Kailas. Tlie following reflection is more difiicult to 

* Western Hlmaltiya dntl Tibet; n NurmUi'e of a Journey through the Mauntnins of Northern 
Iiidiit, during the years 1347—8. London i 8 | 3 . 

* The Udj;ht5 ate |;ivefi Tram Ihe Oenrds^ frum his awn iKsitin^-pouit :;Lnd from those 

uf his fellow‘travellers. The map is foiiddetl on Airtiwsmith'^ krge m:^p, Panggoiig from H. Stnidhcyp 
the rest from lits own roei^h aurrey. 

» Oj>. dl. p. 457. 
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undfTstajid: >Tlte northern boundary' of Tibet is formed by the great chain north of 
the Indus, lo which Humboldt, following Chinese geographers, lias given tho name 
of Kouenlun. Our knowledge of die appearance and course of this chain of moun¬ 
tains, by which Tibet is separated from Yarkand and Khotan, is so extremely limited 
that, except as to its general direction, very little can be said regarding it.> If 
Kwen-lun should be the great cliain north of the Indus one would have to reckon 
all the mountains belonging to the Kara-konim system, and situated between the 
Indus and the Kwenduti, to this last-mentioned system. Thomson, who visited the 
Kara-kornm pass himself, ought not to liave accepted any influence frotn Humboldt 
who had never seen the country. Here is another example of die danger of blind 
belief in authority. Ptolemy stopi>cd all geographical progress for more than a 
thousand years by ihe authority of his name. And on the other hand Thomson by 
hk own great authority' made it still more likely that the Kara-korum belonged to 
the Kwcn-lun. Aldtough Thomson was the first European to reach the Kara-korum 
pass, he did not bring it in any relation to the Dzang range of I lumboldt. A few' 
y'cars later Hodgson, as we have seen, promulgated die eontinuity' as pretty cer¬ 
tain, although he had never been in the country'. But his assertion w'as only con" 
jeeture built upon maps. 

Sir Joseph Hooker’s journeys in Sikkim, [34S—50, form an epoch in Hima¬ 
layan investigation from the point of view of natural hlstory'A His exploration brought 
him up to the north to the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. The peak which lie called l-'orkcd 
Donkia and which is on the Tista watershed ds the termination of a magnificent 
amphitheatre of stupendous snow-clad precipices, continuously upwards of 30 000 
feet high, that forms the cast flank of the upper La choong. From Donkia top 
again, the mountains sweep rountl to the wcstwartl, rising into fingered peaks of 
e.xtraonlinary magnificence; and thence — still running west — dip to $8500 feet, 
forming the Donkia pass, and rise again a.<i tlie great mural mass of Kinchinjhoiv. 
This girdle of mountains encloses tlte head waters of the l.achQong, which rises in 
countless streams from its perpetual snow.s, glaciers, and small lakes j its north drai¬ 
nage is to the Cholamoo lakes in 'Tibet; in which is the source of the Lachen, which 
flows round the nortli base of Kin chinjhow to Kongra Lama* and belongs to 'Tista. 

Regarding the interior of southern Tibet his experience consists chiefly in distant 
views. From the Donkia paas, 18470 feel, he took a splendid panoramic view 
which Ls reproduced in his book,* and is of interest to us. -At hk feet to the 
north he had die lake Cho lamoo, further on a range and, *ljeyond this range, lay 
die broad \'alley of the Arun, and in the extreme northw'est distance, to tiie north 
of Ne|ial, were some immense snowy mountains, reduced to mere specks on the 
horizon. The valley of the Arun was liouniled on the north by’ very precipitous 
black rocky moun tains, sprinkled ivith snow; bey'ond tliese again, from north to 

' Kimabynn Jouniats etc. Ltmrlon 1854. 

■ Op. ciL, Vol. n, p, 134 - 
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iiorth-wfs4 snow-topped range rose over range in dear purple distance- 'Hie nearer 
of tliese W'as the Kiang-IaJi, ■which fortm die axis or water-shed of this meridian; 

Its soudt drainage being to the iVruii nver, and its norllr to the Yaru'Tsa,m])u: it 

appeared fort)' to fifty miles oflT, anci of great miian deration {20 000 feet): the 

vast snowy mountains that rose beyond it were, I was assured, beyond the Yarn, 

in the Ejait lake country ... The most remarkable features of this landscape were 

its enormous elevation, and its colours and contrast to the black, rugged, and snowy ^ 

llinialaj-a of Sikkim, All the mountains behveen Uonkia pass and the j\run were 

comijarativdy gently sloped, and of a yellow red colour, rising and falling in long 

undulations like diinw, 2 000 to 3 000 feel above the mean level of the Artm vallej', 

and perfectly hare of perpetual snow or glaciers. Rocks everywhere broke out on 

their flanks, and often along their tops, but the general contour of tliat immense 

area was very open and undulating, like the great ranges of Central Asia, described 

by JIM, Hue and Gabet, beyond this again, the mountains were rugged, often 

rising into peaks which, from the angles 1 took here, and subsequently at Bhomtso, 

cannot be hclow' 24 000 feet, and are probably much higher. “ I repeatedly looked 

from it (the Ktnchinjnnga) to the tiigh Tiljetan mountains in the extnctne north-west 

ilisLance, and was more than ever struck with the apparently ininicnsc: distance, and 

consequent altitude of the latteri I put, however, no reliance on such e.siiniates. “ 

I liad been led to believe that from Donkia pass the whole country of Tibet sloped j 

away in descending steppes to the Tsampu, and was more or less of a plain . . 

At Uonkia he thinks that 19000 feet ^is not below the mean level at which all the 

snow melts that falls on a fair exposure to the south . . . h'orty miles further north 

(In Tibet) the same line is ])robahly at aoooo feet; for there much h^ snow'falls, , 

and much more melts in proportion.'. 

To the N.VV. of Uonkia he climbed the Bhomtso, 18,500, from where he 
again had a very commanding view, but on account of the great distance lie cannot 
make out the situation of the different mountains north of the Tsangpo. »For thirty 
miles north no mountain was above the le\'el of the theodolite, and not a particle 
of snow was to be seen: beyond that, rugged, purple-flanked and snowy-topped 
mountains girdled the horiron, appeai-ing no nearer than they did from the Uonkia 4 

pass, and their angular heights and bearings being almost the some as from that ' 

point of view. The nearer of these arc said to form the Kiang-lah chain, tiie I 

furthest 1 was told by difTerent autliorides are In the salt dietricis north of Jigatai.* : 

In these words we hear, os it were, a whis[iering of greetings from the ^ 

eastern, still unknown parts of Nien-chen-tang-Ia, a suspicion of a new world of j 

mountains, *nova quaedam series elatiorum, nivosofumque montium atl Borianri, as j 

Georgi says of a more easterly part of the same system. Quoting Goorgi Major 1 

Rennkix says that front the top of Kamba-Ia imay he seen towartls the north a ■ 

range of still hig her mountains co\'ered w-ith snow*.' Hooker is so careful and 3 

' Memoir of a Map of Hlndoostaa etc., London ijtig, p. lo:. j 
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reliable an observer that one gets die impression from his description that there 
must be a secondary range south of the main range. He colls it the Kiang-lah 
chain, or Chain of the Wild asses pass, transferring the name of a pass to a whole 
range, as 1 have tionc in some cases further west. So far as 1 have been able to 
make out this is all that ts known of this problematic range, ft may tiavc been 
touched by Bogle and it has been crossed by the Pundit of 1872, by Li J'I'LEDALK 
and by Count DK LKSDAIN. It cannot be seen from tlie road near Shigatse, for 
from the valley of the Tsangpo every' possibility of a distant view is cxcUidod, as 
everything further north is hidden by a labyrinth of high rami beat ions and steep 
mountain-shoulders. Only a step Jurther west, on the line from Ngangtse-tso to Ve, 
am I able to describe the orography and the great lines of the geological building. 
East of my route and to Khalambada the country is altsolutely unknown, although 
Brian Hodgson has entered a range on his map. 

Hooker continues his panoramic view: ‘ >Bul the mountains which appeared 
both the highest and tiie most distant on the northern landscape, were those f de¬ 
scribed when at Donkia, as being north of Nepal and be>'ond die Arun river^ and 
the culminant peak of which bore N 55“ W. Roth Dr. Campbell and 1 made re¬ 
peated estimates of tts height and distance by the eye; comparing its size and snow- 
Icvd with those of the monntaiiis near u.<,; and a.ssuming 4000 to 5 000 feet as the 
ininmuim height of Its snowy cap; this would give it an elevation of 23 txxi to 
25 000 feet. All excellent telescope brought out no feature.^ on its f 1 ank.s not visible 
to the naked eye, and by the most careful levelling.^ with the theodolite, it W'as de¬ 
pressed more than 0^ f below the horizon of Rhomtso, whence the distance must 
be about 100 miles.^ 

With all his conscientiousness, Hooker is not and cannot be able to furnish us 
with sufheient detaib to enable us deteTmine where the mountains he saw are really 
situated. Could it l>e the Chomo'uchong or any part of die Kanchung-gangri? 
For later on he sa^'s that from Khasia mountains he could clearly see at a tiistance 
of soo and 210 miles and; >1 feel sure that I underrated the estimates made at 
D]iomtso.> But In die case of the mountains just mentioned tlie distance should be 
nearly 250 miles and it is probable that the snow-*covered .summits he saw were 
situated much nearer his station, espeeklly as he estiniates the distance at only 
>above too miles^. At any rate Hooker understood that the watershed of the 
•'Yarrow > 'I'sangpo, was -the lofty range which he saw in the distance). ^ 

Hooker continues: 'This broad belt of lofty country', north of the snowy 
Himalaya, is the Diiigcham province of 'I'ibet, and runs along the frontier of Sikkim, 
Bhotan, and Nepal. It gives rise to all die Himalayan rivers, and its mean eleva^ 
tion is probably 15000 to 15 500 feet: its general apiicarancc, as seen from greater 
heights, Ls iltal of a much less mountainous country than the snow-y and wet Hima- 

■ Op. cit, Vol. 11, p. 16S. 

' Joumitl Royd GvognphicA) Society, Vol. so, iSsi, p. 49. 
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laj'Rn regions; this is because its mean elevation is so enormoust that ranges of 
20 000 to 2 2 000 feet appear low anti insigniincant upon it. The absence of forest 
and other obstrucdoris to the view, the breadth and flatness of the valleys, and the 
undulating character of the lower ranges that traverse its surface, give it a com¬ 
paratively level ap|)earance, and suggest the term 'maidan' or *plaina* to the Tibetan, 
when comparing his country with the complicated ridges of the deep Sikkim valley^s-: 

His views of the axis, the waters]icd, and the line of highest peaks are of 
interest. The eastern watershcti is marked by the heads of the waters flowing 
north to the Tsangpo an<l soudi to the nralimaputra of Assam and the Ganges and 
has, as he says, l>cco crossed only by Turner and Bogle, forgetting Manning. He 
conlinues: ^Iiastw^ards from die sources of the Tsampu, the waterstied of the Hima¬ 
laya seems to follow' a very winding course, ami to be everywhere to the north of 
die snowy' peaks seen from tlie plains of India. It is by a line through thew; snowy 
peaks that the axis of the Himalaya is represented (n all our maps; because they 
scum from the plains to be situated on an east and west ridge, instead of being 
placed on subsidiary meridional ridges . .. Though, however, our maps draw the 
axis through the snoivy' peaks, they also make the rivers to rise beyond the latter, 
on the northern slopes as it were, and to flow southwards througli gaps in tVic axis. 
Such a feature is only reconcilable with the hyjHidiesis of the chain being flouhle ... 
Uonkia mountain Is the culminant point of an immensely elevated mass of mountains, 
of greater mean height than a slmiWly' extensive area around Kinchenjunga, It 
comprises Chumulari, and many other mountains much above 20000 feet, though 
none crjuaillng Kinchenjunga, Junnoo, and Kubra.i' 

It is worth noting that the same fate overcam<: the 'IVanshtinalaya, not so 
long after Main Sing's journey as aftc;r that of the Tibet frontier Mission. The 
(leaks visible from the Tsangpo valley were believed to belong to one and the same 
range, which was consequently draw'n as an uninterrupted range on Ryder's and 
Burrard’s maps. In the Tmnshlmalaya as in Himalaya the water-parting is situated 
north of the high peaks. But to join the highest [leaks of the southeni parts of 
Transliimalaya and call the result a range would be as if W'c joined K* and the 
other highest peaks of the Kara-korums with Nanda Devi, Daulagiri, Mount Everest 


’ He gives a ge;ner;i 1 view of the Himalaya in the following words: iThese Mountwes (the 
Himalaya) can in the merittiim of Sib kirn be only defined by the b»t of the Votow (Tejunpo) (say 
14000 feet) on the North, and the plains of India (^000 feet) or the S, .All tteiwcea Is Hiiuoiay&n 
aiOuqUiim. We neturally coll the heavily saowed mass the or axii of the c 1 ]h]u — for that is 

the visible proiuineat featitre from the S. But it does not follow that tlie snowy purdon indicates the 
fruf axil, dthougli a few bolated {>eaks may dite theteftoiu and top Ihc world; for the snow, being 
deposited by a southerly wind, only falls ou the soutlicmiurat devalions, and is prevented from reach¬ 
ing the true axis bcliintL Were the snow deposited equally an all the Himalava, we should have the 
whole land bctwecD the parallel of K inchin-junga and the Varronr covered with perpetttol snow, and 
then the axis of the chain would clearly show itself far behind fCinchen-junga, and The latter mountaJi] 
would appear rising from :i spur of the same.t Jniirnal Roj-al Geographical Society, Vnl. 20, 1851, 
p. 40 ct sfiq. 
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and called this line range. In reality the absolute height has nothing to do 
with the ranges. Any fold may be an individual range whether high or low, and 
the height is ordinarily a secondary matter depending on age and denudation. 

In a note Hooker adds: ‘ »The only true account of the general features of 
eastern Tibet is to be found in MM. Hue and Gabet’s travels. Their description 
agrees with Dr. Thomson’s account of western Tibet, and with my experience of 
the parts to the north of Sikkim, and the information 1 everyw'here obtained. The 
so-called plains are the flat floors of the valleys, and the terraces on the margins 
of the riv'ers, which all flow between stupendous mountains. The term maidan, so 
often applied to Tibet by the natives, implies, not a plain like that of India, but 
simply an open, dry, treeless country, in contrast to the densely wooded wet regions 
of the snowy Himalaya, south of Tibet.* 

Regarding the general orography of Tibet Hooker’s standpoint is as follows: 
»Another mass like that of Chumulari and Donkia, is that around the Manasarovar 
lakes, so ably surveyed by the brothers Captains R. and H. Strachey, which is 
evidently the centre of the Himalaya. From it the Gogra, Sutlej, Indus, and Yarn 
rivers all flow to the Indian side of Asia; and from it spring four chains, two of 
which are better known than the others. These are: — i. The eastern Himalaya, 
whose axis runs north of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhotan, to the bend of the \aru, the 
valley of which it divides from the plains of India. 2. The north-west Himalaya, 
which separates the valley of the Indus from the plains of India. Behind these, and 
probably parallel to them, lie two other chains. 3. The Kouenlun or Karakorum 
chain, dividing the Indus from the Yarkund river. 4. The chain north of the Yarn, 
of which nothing is known. All the waters from the two first of these chains, flow 
into the Indian Ocean as do those from the south faces of the third and fourth; those 
from the north side of the Kouenlun, and of the chain north of the Yam, flow into 
the gp-eat valley of Lake Lhop . . .» 

The most striking statement in this system is that Hooker, on the authority of 
Humboldt and Thomson regards the Kara-komm as a part of Kwen-lun. Concerning 
the mountains north of the Tsangpo he says that nothing is known. He does not 
even mention Hodgson’s constmetions. For although Hodgson’s views were published 
three years later, they must have been prepared beforehand and Hooker was on 
several occasions in 1848—50 Hodgjson’s guest. At any rate Centrale ap¬ 

peared in 1843. But Hooker was too conscientious to accept anything that was not 
confirmed by reliable facts and as such he seems not to have accepted the Chinese 
sources. Therefore he calls Hue’s book the only tme account of the general features 
of eastern Tibet. Without any doubt Hooker was well acquainted with the geographical 
literature of High Asia. His general orography may therefore certainly be regarded as 
the standpoint of knowledge at his time. When he says that the rivers from the south 


• Op. dt., U, p. 397. 
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face of Kwen-lun go to the Indian Ocean, he is correct only under two conditions: 
that the Kara-korum is regarded as a part of the Kwen-lun and that only the western 
Kara-korum is considered. But when he says that the rivers from the north side 
of Kwen-lun and Transhimalaya run to Lop, he shows how utterly unknown the in¬ 
terior of Tibet was in 1850. In this Hooker has been influenced by Thomson, whose 
orographical systems he finds more probable than those of Humboldt. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to understand what he really means. For, like Thomson, he regards 
the Pamir or Bolor as tlie centre from which the three greatest mountain systems 
of Asia spring: i. The one to the north-east stretching all the way to Behring's 
Strait, 2. The Hindoo Koosh, and 3. >The Muz tagh or Kara-korum, which prob¬ 
ably e.xtends due east into China, south of the Hoang-ho, but which is broken up 
north of Manasarowar into the chains which have been already enumerated.* These 
chains must be Kwen-lun, Kara-korum and the chain north of the >Yaru». But if 
now, as he says, the Muz tagh or Kara-korum extends due east into China, how 
can the rivers from the north side of the Yam chain (= Transhimalaya) flow into 
the valley of Lake Lop? 

When Hooker sometimes speaks of Kwen-lun or Kara-korum and sometimes 
of Muz tagh or Kara-komm, he obviously means in both cases the same system, 
in which are situated the Kara-komm pass and the Mus-tagh pass. It is worth while 
to remember that he and Thomson regarded the Kara-korum, whether alone or as 
a part of the Kwen-lun, as stretching through the whole of Tibet into China. This 
was only a hypothesis, for we have seen that the interior of Tibet was utterly un¬ 
known. Still the two learned explorers were more perspicacious than some modem 
geographers who, 60 years later, used the term Eastern Kara-komm for those parts 
of the system which are situated far in the west, although they have had at their 
disposal the materials of Prshevalskiy, BONVALOT, Bower, DE Rhins, Wellby, 
Littledale, etc, and my own crossings in several directions through Tibet. 

Dr Campbell’s article: Notes on Eastern T/iibct,^ published in 1855, does 
not clear up the complicated orography. He says himself that the best account of 
the Trans-Himalayan regions is to be found in Dr Thomson’s Travels. His own 
contribution runs as follows: »I shall now endeavour to describe the second grand 
division or ’Eastern Tibet’. It is by all accounts an exceedingly mountainous country, 
i. e. it contains immense masses and ranges of the most mgged mountains in the 
world interspersed with extensive plateaus and deep level-bottomed valleys along the 
streams and rivers. — The Thibetans I have met with, do not recognize a continuous 
chain of mountains mnning parallel to the Himalaya; nor are they acquainted with 
’Kounlun’ as the name of any mountain range. They are familiar with the Hima¬ 
laya on one hand and call it ’Kang^’ which simply means Snowy region, and they 
know that the country of the Mongols, or Mongolia lies parallel to it on the other 


’ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIV, 1855, p. 215 et seq. 
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hand ..in popular esiimatioii Eastern iTiibei is honiidejd on the north-west by the 
Kangtisee range of mountains, and a greatly dcvatod tract of country' extending 
from the base of tills range; on the north by Mongolia: on the east by the Sifan 
and Sechuen provinces of China, anti on the south by the Himalaya, from the point 
at which it is pierced by the Burampootur on the east, to the meridian of ilte Ma- 
nasarowtir and Rawan Rud Lakes on the west. The general direction of tlic Kang- 
tisee range la north and south, and it is said to connect the Himalaya and Mon¬ 
golia, as by a cross-bar.i 

This passage was written some nine years after Hodgson wrote Ins important 
paper; Essays efi tht Lan-gu&ges eU., where the Nyenchhen-thdngla was mentioned 
in a few words. And still Campbell, who was Hodgson’s friend did not even mention 
it. On the contrary, his experience from inquiries w'as tliat tlie natives did not re¬ 
cognize a continuous chain of mouiitains nortli of the l limataya. lliat they did not 
know the Kwen-lun is (juilc natural, for only the Chinese call the system by tliat 
name, and then the system is situated far beyond Tibet, ethnologically speaking. It 
belongs to a oountrj' the Tibetans have never heard of. Hie statement tliat Mon¬ 
golia lies ^parallel* to Himalaya is incomprehensible. Such assertions only give new 
proofs of tlie great vacuum north of the Tsangpo to the European geographer’s mind. 
Campbell’s description of tlie ^Kangtisee range* is a surv'iv^al from Humboldt and 
others. That anything like it could be written after Moorcroft's and the Stracheys 
joumep is curious. A cross-bar connecting Himalaya and — Mongolia I 

Campbell gives a short itinerary of a Route to ike Salt Mints in Thibet, 
It goes from Digarchi to Punchooling in 3 marches. At Uigarchi (Shigaise) the 
direction is north-west across the Yaroo, but it is not said that both places are on 
the same bank of the river, iben follow- Amringjong 4 marches north-west, Nak- 
chang S marches, Sang-zang Lhoda b, Sakojong 7, To-tben 8 marches, all north* 
\vest, Bomet 3 marche; north, Lon-kurqun to, 'I'arokchan 2, fkirghagege 3 and the 
Salt mines one march, all north; being in all 55 marches Tor loaded men*,' each 
about 10 miles. NVith our present knowledge of ibu coutitr)' it is easy to follow 
this route; Shigatse, Pindsoling, Ngapringk^Hm-tso. Sangsang, Saka-d'iong, Bupmet (:)i 
Tarok-tso and Tabie-tsaka. In CatnpbeH’s limc it was of course impossible to 
make out the iiinerary'. He exaggerates the distance which cannot be more tlian 
400 miles. 

Dr Campbell has also written an account of the journey he undertook iit 
September, October and November 1S49 in company with Dr Hooker and he took 
part in the climb up the Bhomtso hill. He has nothing of special interest about dte 
countty' to the north and modestly says he had little occasion to make personal 
observation. 1 le sjieaks of a *very curious map of the country complU;d by 
natives who had travelled as Lamas and Merchants over the greater part of it*. 


' Ought to b«; for loaded sliecp. 
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It is a pity he has not reproduced that map which may have been of a certain 
value. * 

Can it be said that the three famous Doctors, whose work in the Himalaya 
belongs to the very best and most conscientious ever undertaken, have contributed 
in any way to our knowledge of the mountains north of the Tsangpo? No, not in 
the least. The Transhimalaya lay far beyond their reach. The few passages in their 
accounts which touch upon the region at all, and which have been quoted above, 
prove that they had a very vag^e and hypothetic conception of the country. Hooker 
gives the situation in a very simple and clear way when he says that the mount¬ 
ains north of the Tsangpo are unknown.* 

It should be remembered that these able scientists and explorers do not even 
mention Hodgson’s fantastical range. They had no doubt observed that Hodgson 
in his geographical theories was sometimes rather superficial and that he used to 
build up far-reaching generalisations from single more or less well-known facts. From 
the name Tengri-nor he concluded that northern Tibet was inhabited by Turki 
tribes, although the name is a Mongolian word and the lake situated rather in south¬ 
ern than in northern Tibet. Such methods of scientific research were not sufficient, 

and the learned Doctors were not willing to accept Hodgson's Nyenchhen-tliangla 

range either. 

Captain and Major Sherwtll travelled in Sikkim and published their experiences 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1853 and 1862; and Captain Chamer 
reached the northern passes in the spring 1870. Still Dr W. T. BlanfoRD who 
accomplished a very important zoological expedition to these parts, is right in say¬ 
ing: »lt is a curious fact that since Drs Hooker and Campbell first explored the 

country in 1848—49, but one European had penetrated to the passes of Donkia 


’ Diary of a Journey through Sikim to the Frontiers of Thibet. Journal Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal, Vol. XXI, 1852, p. 407 et seq. In an address 185a Sir R. J. Murchison sums up the general 
results of Hooker and Campbell in the following words: >They satisfied themselves of the same fact, 
which Captain H. Strachey and others had ascertained in the more central and eastern parts of the 
chain — viz. that the country of Tibet, to the north of the snowy Himalaya, is no plain nor plateau, 
but presents for seventy miles a succession of mountains which, though ranging from 19,000 to 20,000 
feet in height, with flat narrow valleys between, are wholly uncovered by snow. 

He (Hooker) will confirm the statement, first published by Dr. Thomson, and afterwards by 
Capt. R. Strachey, that the Himalaya mountain ridge of our maps is an imaginary line drawn through 
certain lofty peaks which, catching all the moisture of Hindostan, retain it in snow and ice; and that 
these, far from being the real a.xis, are very distant from it. He will also show, that the central and 
eastern portions of the chain coincide in their main features with those described by the brothers 
Strachey to the west of the I.4ike of Mdnasarowar, and that there is no plain (properly so called) of 
Tibet, though the rivers flow for some distances in broad valleys before they are encased in the 
mountain gorges through which they escape.* Journal Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 22, 1852, 

p. evil. 

’ Already in 1849 Dr (Campbell had published a very interesting article on his trip to Sikkim, 
1848, accomplished at the same time when Hooker was travelling. It does not throw any light over 
the country to the north. »Joumal of a trip to Sikim, in December 1848.* Journal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Vol. XVIII. Part I. 1849, P* 48 *- 
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anti Kongra Lama btforie the visit 1 am about to describe, aliliough the country' has 
Ijeen open to travdlers during at least half the inlerveiung i>eriod.*’ 

In his famous book on Ladak Sir AlexA4MD£R CUNKiNfiHAM has not much to 
say of our system, and what he saj's only regards its western part. Of Chang-tang 
he saj's that it ^comprises the two districts of Chumuiti and Garo on the Indus, but 
its extent to the eastward is unknown 

He regards tlie Bara-Lacha chain as the continitation of the true Himalaja. 
and he proposes the following names: Mid’Himalaya and Otiter or Sub-Himalaya. 
Beyond the Himalaya he finds at least 3 distinct ranges which he calLs Trans-! linialaya, 
the Chushal, and the Karakoram or Trans-Hbetan chains. He adtlsi ^These names 
are by no means intended to supersede any that may now exist, bin; only as de¬ 
scriptive appellations of extensive mountain-ranges which at present have no general 
names 

His Trans-Tibetan range is die same as the Bolor and Kara-konmi which 
further east iprobably* merges into the Kwen-Iun. At the same lime it is the north- 
cni bouiulary of the Tibetans. For this unfortunate view he finds some support in 
Humboldt's Cosmos. 

Of the Gangri range he says; *'1116 Kailas, or Gangri range, runs through 
the miilst of western Tibet, along the right bank of die Indus, to the junction of 
the Shay ok. Neither Moorcroft nor Vigne lias given any name to this range, though 
both of them crossed it several dmes, and in different places. 1 have veniured to 
call it die Kaliis, or Gangri range, because those names are equally celebrated by 
the Himlus and Tibetans. Kailas or 'Ice-mountain’, is the Indian Olympus, the abo<!c 
of Slr-a and the celestials. Gang-ri, or 'Ice-mountain', is called Ki-gyal, or King of 
Mountains, by the Tibetans, who look upon Ti-se. or the Kailas Feak, as the higliest 
mountain in the world. The Tran.s-Himdlayan range divides the head-waters of die 
Suduj from those of the Indus, and e.xtends to the western limits of Kongdo and 
.Astor.> 

Cunningham’s Trans-Himalaya is a part of Himalay^a itself, and diereforc die 
name is a priori absurd. One could as well call Berner Oberland the 'I'ranii’Alps. 
Tlie Trans-Alai is not a part of Alai, it is altogether another sj'stem, Trans-Tilifitaii 
is also a very unfortunate appellation. For Bolor ivas just disappearing and Kara¬ 
korum a pari of Tibet from a ptiysico-geographical point of riew. His name 
Trans-Hlnialaya seems never to have been popular. 

To draw the Kailas or Gangri range all the way to the junction of llie Indus 
and Shay ok is of course wrong for its nor tli-western coiuinuaiton goes north of the 
Shayok. On the other hand Cunningham is right in saying that nothing wliatever is 
known, 1854, of the eastern continuation of the Kara-komm. He could have said 
the same of the eastern continuation of the Kailas range, but he has not a word 

’ Jouriial Asiatic Sociek)- Bengai, Vo!. XL I’. U. iS?», p. 367 cl scq. 

’ [.atUk, , , . will; iioticm of tbi: flurrounriing countries. l;Ondon 1854, j;, 40. 
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tf> say of it, not even a guess. He is persuaded of its north’Westem stretching, 
for he says:' tThe Kailas or Gangri range runs through the midst of Western Tibet 
along the right bank of the fndus, from its source to the junction of the Sbayok. 
At this point it is cut both by die Indus and by the Shigai river; beyond which it 
stretches VO the nortli-west, dividing the two vallej's, and is terminated at the junction 
of tlie Hunza and Nager rivers. The general direction is from sotith*ea.st to north¬ 
west, and the whole length of tlte range from the celebrated i>cak of Kailds to 
Hunza-Nager is not less than 550 miles. In many of our maps the main stream of 
the Indus or Singg^^dtu, is laid down to the northward of the Kail^ mountains, 
and the Garo river or Higong-chu is degraded to a mere tributary*, which falls into 
the great river at Tashigong. Rut ail my informants agreed in stating that the Garo 
river xvas the 5 ilngg 6 -chu or Indus, and that the stream which joined it at Tashi- 
gong was not larger than the Hanie river. The Kailas or Gangri range therefore 
extends in one unbroken chain from the source of the Indus to the junction of the 
Shayok.» 

Curious enough the A'Mff ihs Ptmjahy Wesiem ffimniaya and adjoin-' 
ing pari^ of drawn by JOH^ \\'Al.KElt and accompanying Cunningham's 

book, is, both liydrographically and orographically much more correct than the text. 
For, on die map it is eas>’ to see tltat the range between the Indus and the Shayok 
cannot possibly be a continuation of the Kailas range, 'Fhe fact that it has die 
name Kallas or Gangri range even on tlte map. does not interfere. His Trans- 
Himalayan range he defines thus: >It branches off from the Gangri mountain to 
the south of Garo, and e.\tends in one unbroken chain through the districts of Cliu- 
murd, kukshu and Zanskar.i' 

In spite of a few mistakes, easy to understand at so early a date and with 
such slender material, Cunningham has brought some order into the N.W. part of 
the real Transhiinalaya, 


' Loc, cit« p. 











CHAPTER XV. 


NAIN SING’S JOURNEY. 1865-66, ALONG THE SOUTHERN 

FRONT OF TRANSHI MALAYA. 

in the following chapters we liave to consider the results of tlie Pundits’ journeys 
in so far as they have enlarged our knowledge of tlie [leriferic parts of tlie Trans- 
himalayan sy'siem.* 

ITie first and most important journey b the one undertaken by Nain Sinc 
during 1865 and 1866 and described by Captain T. G. MoNItiOMERIE. ’ As Naio 
Sing travcllctl in the valley of the Tsangpo and Raga-taangpo along the whole 
length of the Ctmtral Transhimalaya, he had exeelleot occasion to Sice as much of the 
southern front of the system as can be seen at all from the most deep-cut depression 
between the two mighty systems. UESIDEKl and Freyrk had seen the same alpine 
views to the north, but in Desiden's narrative notliing is said of any mountains, 
except the Ivailas. If Desideri's narrative Iiad been known and published before 
Naio Sing’s joumej'' one would hardly have expected any mountains at all, perliaps 
only ridges of relatively low hills, but most of tlie country would have seemed to be a 
Gran Diserto, or a barren plateau-plain. Nain Sing’s journey proved beyond doubt 
that real mountains, sometimes considerable, were situated north of the Isangpo, 
'RjU route w’as selected by Montgomerie because be had been informed by natives 
that U was > practicable as far as the road itself was concerned^. A journey on 
this road would very likely define the whole course of the Tsangpo, The only 
point on the river hitherto known was the place w'here Turner had crossed it. >ln 
fact the route from the Mansa rowar lake to Lhasa was alone a capital field for 
exploration,) 


■ A libloriciil review of all the joomcyi untlertakeD hy PiiDdiU uuiy be found iti Marlchain! 
A Memoir oa the Miiua Starveys, chnpi. Xt »Route Surveys beyoud the Fronrier of Bridrii tndin by 
native exptoreni ^ And in Holdkh? Tibet the Mysterious, Gr. Sondbeij^i The E?EplOTUtion of Tibes 
etc. I iherefope It Buperfluous to follow here the Pondiis jnep by 

“ Repon of a Route-Survey made by Fimdit from Nepal lo Lltosa, md ibaioe ihraugb 
the Upper Valley of the BrahiitiipiTtFti lo its Source. Journal Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 3 ®t 
t86a, p- lag ct pcq. And Report 00 the Traos-HLiimkyari Explomllom, in conueciloii with the Gncal 
Ttigonomctncal Survey of India, during 18(15—7. Pfoccedings Royal Gcogr* Society, VoL XU, (867— 
68. p. 146 el Kcq. 
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Nain Sitig^ reached Katmandu on Mardi 7th, 1S65 and managed^ after many 
dtlTtcuUics to pass ICirong and proceed to Tradiim, September 6th. Jn the company 
of a Ladaki merchant he went on to Sarkajong (Saka-dsong), where he arrived on 
October Sth. Over Raiang he arrived at Shigatse, continued, at the end of December, 
to Gyangtse, cro!^ed the dofty' Kharola mountains^ and arrived at -'Nang-ganche-jong», 
He estimated the circumference of Jamdok-tso at 45 miles and the W'ldth at 2 or 
3 miles. »Thc Pundit was told that the lake had no outlet, but as he says its water 
vfas perfectly fresh, that is probably a mistake; if so, the Pundit tliinks the outlet 
may lie on the eastern side, where the mountains appeared to be not quite so high 
as those on the other side. The evidence as to the lake encircling a very large 
island is unanimous. Almost all former maps, wlicdxer derived from the Chinese 
maps made by the Lamas, or from native information collected in Hindustan, agree 
in giving the island a very large area, as compared with the lake in w’hich it stands- 
This iSj however, a very curious topographical feature, and as no similar case is 
known to exist elsewhere, it might perhaps be rash to take it for granted until 
some reliable person lias actually made die circuit of the lake. 'Fhe water was very 
clear, and said to ix: vt^rj' deep.* 

Tiien the party' crossed over tlte *Khambala n^ountains by a liigh pasii* and 
reached the great »Nirichii* (Tsaiigpo) at Kliainbabarchc. Over jChusuh they 
reached Lhasa on die loth of January 1S66. 

On April 21st Nain Sing left Lliasa and marching back by the great road as 
before, reached 'rradum on ist of June. Tlien he passed Maryum-Ia and Darchen 
and reached British territory after an absence of 18 months. 

In his admirable rhumi of the results Montgomerie says: ' ^Little idea of 
the general aspect of the country' which the road traversetl could be given by the 
Pundit. Fromi the Mansarowar Lake to Tadum (140 miles) glacicra seem always 
to have been visible to the south, but nothing very high w'as seen to the north i 
for the ne.xt 70 miles die mountains nortli and south .seem to have b^n lower, but 
further eastw'ard a very high snowy range was visible to the north, running for 
120 miles parallel to the Raka Sangpo River.* A very high peak called l iarkiang 
was seen at the western extremity' of this range. Another very high peak also 
rose between the Raga-tsangpo and the Tsangpo. iFrom the lofty Khantba* 1 a Pass 
the Pundit got a capital view. Looking south he could see over the island in the 
Yamdokcho Lake, and made out a very high range to the south of the lake: the 
mountains to the east of the lake did nut appear to be quite so high. Looking 
north the Pundit had a clear view over the Brahmaputra, but all the mountains in 
that direction were, comparatively speaking, low, and in no w'ay remarkable. About 
Lhasa no very high mountains were seen, and those visible appeared to be all about 
the same altitude. Hardly any snow was visible from the diy, even in winter. . . . 
The mountains had a very' desolate appearance. . . .* 


' Jounval, I. c>, p, 150. 
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'I'hose liave travelled m ihe Tsangpo valley, — and they are very few, 
will understand why ihe Pundit could not tell much of the general aspect of the 
country from his road. For hundreds of miles we find the valley, sometimes deep 
and narrow, somethnes broad and o[iCfi, and there are more or less steep mountain- 
shoidders on butlt sides. They will understand that nothing very high could be seen 
to the north of the road from the Manasarovar to Tradum, although here are even 
passes crossed by roads, witli a height of 5 (*9 5^3 ^ Ding-la. For 

the next 70 miles, or to bej'ond Saka-dsong the mountains were still lower, although 
here due north are situated the might)' rocky peaks Liinpo-gangri and Kanchung- 
gangri, not to mention the Lunkar and Lapehung still farther north. Farther east, 
and north of kaga-tsangpo, a very high snowy range was visible to the nortli. 
I have only seen its tvestern part, the Kanchung-gangrl. Curious enough Mont' 
gotneric has only entered on the map a small section of its eastern part. So much 
is at any rate sure that, from Naln Sing's route, absolutely nothing is visible of Uie 
principal range of Transhitnala)‘a, the range In w'hlch .^gden-la, Sha-la and Chang-la- 
Pod-la are situate^l- South of this range I have, on my prejiminaiy' map, entered 
two [larallei ranges, which arc only conjectural. Between my hvo routes in this 
region, the country south of Sha-la is still unknown. Discoveries to be made here 
in future may show that there is only one range, or that the Intermediate space is 
iHirhaps filleil u[> by ramifications from llie principal range. From Ryder’s 

map ii seems, however, likely that there are really two ranges, the southernmost 
veiy' near to and parallel with the Kaga-tsangpo. On this Ryder and Wood have 
a peak of so 000 feet. Hits, no doubt, belongs to the range mentioned by Nain Sing. 

The capital view Naiti Sing got from Kamba-Ia is surprising. If it was a 
»capital vftw^ and a »dear view* tltc weather must have been dear, .^nd still to 
the north he saw only comparatively low mountains in no way remarkable. And this 
is die very place w here della Penna and Beligatti saw la certain new senes of high 
snow)' mouniaios to the nortli^^, 'l*he contradiction can be explained only supposing 
llie nordiem horison was cloudy on the occasion of the Pundits visit, for other¬ 
wise he would have seen the l^ien-chen-tang-la. 

Montgomerie was an experienced and very dever survej'or in the field. He 
knew the laws of perspective sufficiently intimatdy to understand that the Pundit 
from his roatl in tlie valley could not possibly see anything bm the nearest moun- 
tain.<i. Therefore he concludes: tAs a rule, the Pundit's view from the road does 
not seem to have been very’ extensive, for although the mountains on either side 
were comparativdy low, tliey generally hid the distant ranges.* * This is indeed 
die case. At the dktance Of some 400 miles from Bhigatse to Maiyum-la, on the 
map of Nain Sing, only 85 miles are occupied by ranges north of the Tsangpo. 
A journey In the valleys of the Tsangpo and Raga-tsongpo gives a very unsofficient 
idea of the mountains to the north. One has to cross them in order to understand 

Inunui, t, c., p. 151. 
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MyNTTGnMKRIE’s DISCUiii^lON OF TfAfS :^IKG's KETOKT, IJI 

^fhis is noi GsccptionBJ* for it is the ssniti witii th<- KiurA'toriiiii, IvirVeii~luii 
or HtmaJaj'a. Even if several peaks and ridges are vJsihle from points situated out¬ 
side the area of tlie 3}^tem, one cannot get die faintest Idea of the general 
building and orograpJiy of the s^'stein and specially not of such a complicated and 
irregular system as the Central rranshimalaya. 

*The only geological fact elieilcd is that the lotv range to the east of the 
Lhasa River was cuitiposed of sandstone. According to tlie Fimdlt, this sandstone 
was very like tliat of the Siwdlik range at the southern toot of the Hintalayas. 

From tlie Pundit's report that the watr-r of the northern tributaries was dear 
Montgomerie draw's the correct conclusion that *none of the tiorthern tributaries 
appear to rise among glaciers, or, at any rate, if they ilo, the gdaciers must be very 
remote or verj- small, as their streams were clear, even in April and May, after the 
rivers had begun to rise>.’ 

I regard Montgomerie's discussion of Natn Sing's comparatively meagre report 
as one of tlu; best works ever written on Tibet. It is admirable that he has been 
able to read so much and so well between the lines and that he lias constructed in 
his own mind tlie great features of the country' in such a correct and scicntihc way. 
At such an early date nothing more could possibly have been e.'itracted from the 
original diary. It may be understood, however, that Montgomerie obtainwl a good 
deal of verbal information from the Ptmdil in answer to his inquiries. 

It is a striking fact that, except the r|uotations given above, there is nothing 
about the Transhitnalaya.* Moiiigoincrie does not deal with this problem at ail. He 
only remarks *tliat more bearings to distant peaks W'ould have been a great addition 
to the Pimdids route-survey*. There Is nothing about Hodgson’s Nycncbben-tlidiigla. 
The name Nien-chen-tang-la is not even mentioneil. On the map there is no trace 
of Hodgson’.s range. Only indirectly does Montgomerie remove tlie w'ater-parting a 
good distance to the north, when speaking of the noriliern tributaries. Compared 
with Desideri, Naia Sing has proved that mountains are really situated north of the 
river the whole way from Kailas to Lhasa, a fact which was already known from 
the Chinese maps. 

After Montgomerie had read his paper on this important journey before the 
Royal Geographical Society an interesting discussion took place .3 Sir RODKRICK 
Murchison said that l.ord Canning had determined upon an expedition into tins 
region, but it was never carried into effect. *ll had been an opprobrium to English¬ 
men, that though Lliis interesting region lay at no ver)' great distance beyond the 
Himalaya Mountains, which had been admirably explored by English surveyors, Oiey 
bad never yet reached Tibet* whicli w'a,s a mistake for Moorcroft, the Stracheys and 


• L. C.| pH 3T4- 

■* The raoiintatna which Pelerni&nn sketched nti his rxr.cLknt map of the Pundita* journeys 

jgge 67 a^ situatM north of the iii* Vide PI. XV U 

a Proceedings Royal CkogT. St>cicLy^ Vol, XII, 1S67—pi ei 
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Turner had done spJendid ivork in Tibet, and some other travellers had also reached 
the country-. As to the Central rranshiniaJaya he is still right. 

Dr, Thomso>( regarded with a feeling almost of envy the success of the 
Pundit in exploring a region from which Englishmen had, unfonunately, been de¬ 
barred by tlie jealousj' of tiie Chinese Government. 

Dr. Campbell referred to his and Dr. Hooker's panoramic view from the 
Bhointso hill and how they could see to tlie norUi and west »a very high range of 
mountains, which he believetl iiad never before been noticed; but their observadoiu 
on this subject were recorded in Dr. Hooker’s journal. The Pundit said that this 
elevated range mn for tao miles parallel to his route ,. ., It must be gratifying 
to Dr. Hooker now to find the Pundit had confirmed his conjectural geography.* 
Lord StRANGPORD Spoke of tlie Itbetan table-land being eastward of Lhasa 
broken up by a succession of rivers and mountain ranges running north and south. 

Surprising communications were not missing in die discussion. Sir flENRY 
Rmvunson said: ithe only considerable part of Asia which was now unknown, and 
which was unknown not only to the English and to the Russians, but even to the 
Chinese, was the country intervening in a direct line between Khotan and Lhasa. 

I le hoped that the exploration of that country- was reserved for English enterprise, 
or native enterprise directed by English intelligence. I here was also another very 
intert^ting problem which must be solved sooner or later, and the sooner the better, 
namely, the course of tlie river Brahmaputra, It liad been followed down carefully 
from Its source in the Mansarowar Lake to Lhasa; but the part below Lhasa .. . 
was stt a mystery-,* If the state of geographical knowledge in Central .-\sia, as 
loi^ by’Rawlinson, had been true, pRNHEVALSKjy'g career of 15 years’journeys 
in regions further east Md north would have been superfluous, — and this is only 
as Sir I Icnry on the very evening when the supposed source of 
toe Brahmaputra liad been given astronomically, could still believe tliat the river had 
Its origin in Manasarovar, one should not expect too much of his information from 
^ east, W'htch bad not been mentioned in the lecture. 

r r there was no difficulty' in obtaining the con- 

Mn of the Chinese Govemnwnt for any European to pass the British frontier into 

1.1^ and one wonders wl.y nobody took this opportunity instead of sendine more 

or less reliable Pundits. ^ 




CHAPTER XVI. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE PUNDITS FROM 1867 TO 1873. 

Montgomerie's FiuiLtilii of rSG? crosswl the western Transhunalaya on their 
way to the eastern and principal branch of the Indus and to I'ok-jalung. * They 
crossed die Mana pass Into Tibet, passed Totliiig ajid xon the 9th August they 
crossed tlie watershed betirecn the Sutlej and die Indus by the liogola Foss, 19 220 
feet above the sea, and reached Gugti Camp, close to Gartok, on the iitli instant, 
avoiding the latter place, lest its officials should in any way, interfere with their on¬ 
ward progress. Continuing their journey tliey ascended the mountains east of Car- 
tok, and, after crossing the Gugti-la Pass. 19,500 feet above die sea, they lound 
themselves on die 14th August on a vast desolate plateau, the loivest points of which 
they ascertained to be 152S0 feet above the sea^. The plateau w'as called Chojo- 
thol or Antelope Plain. Gugtt-la is obviously identical widi Jukd-la. Another pass 
they cros-sed is Pabha-la, 17 650 feet. 'ITien follow Giachuniff camp and the Chomo- 
rang-la iS 760 feet, and Tok-jaking. 

Prom what the Pundit heanl during this expcilitioii and during hk Journey to 
l,ha.sa in 1865 there appeared to lie a whole string of gold-fields all the way from 
l.hasa to Rudok >along the route which must run dose to the northern watershed 
of the Brahmaputra, probably In the depression to the north of it>. There is really 
a road from I Jiasa to Tok-jalung in the depression of lakes north of die I'rans- 
liimalaya, nordi of the watershed. 

Then the Pundit who had proceeded so far returned to Giachuruff where the 
whole party was re-collected. 'ITtey followed the Indus down to the junction widt 
the Gartang-chu, thus crossing this part or branch of the 1 ronshimaJayan system In 
die transverse valley. 

Of the Ahng-gangri which Montgomerie estimates at 23 or 24 000 feet he 
says: »The Aling-Gangri group liad never, as far as 1 am aware, been heard of 
before, 'ITiey appear to be a continuation of tlie range between the Indus and the 
Pangkong Lake. The Pundit could see no farther continuation of the range to the 
east of 'fhok-Jalung, Another high group was seen to the east of the Medok-la, 

' Reports of the? Trans-Hjmaiayan ExplomdonR during 1867. Journal Royal GcographJciil 
Society^ VoL p. m* et »eq. 
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OH the 'watershed between the Sutlej and Indus.* It may be regarded as ver^^ prob¬ 
able that the range of which the AJing-gangri Is the culminating peak, continues tu 
the S.E. through parts of Tibet which have not yet been explored. 

AVhen at niok-Jalimg die Pundit made diligent tnquiTy as to the adjacent 
cuuntrieSi he was informed that a targe district^ called Majtn» extended for nine days^ 
journey to the east, and that a smaller district, called Shellifuk, lay to iJ;e south¬ 
east. ITie Majin country was said to be a difficult one to travel in, as no rivers 
ran through it. The Shellifuk district boasted of some streams, but they all run into 
a large inland lake.* 

The Majiii of the I’undit is no doubt my Yumba-matsen, to tlie southern bound¬ 
ary of which I proceeded In 1907. What he says of Sclipuk is also generally correct- 
1 he Pundit heard >that at a considerable distance to the north-east there w’as a 
tract called the Whor country, inhabited by Shakjjo people, the same style of people 
as th^e who come from Jilung. Tartaiy' is said to be to the nonb-east of UTior.^ 

As Jilung is reported to be about one month north of Lhasa it must be Sinlng. 

‘I'he Skakpo Is Sokpo or Mongols of Tsaidam. Whor is Mor or Eastern Turkestan. 

^There is said to be a direct route from Thok-Jalung, south east to Tuclam 

monastery, on the great Gartok and Lhasa road, flus route crosses some com¬ 
paratively low ranges, but b said generally to run over great plains.! Such a road 
really exists and 1 obtained some information about it in Selipufc, which will be 

given later on. It is true that it does not cross any high mountains as it passes 
between the parallel ranges. 

On tht map of the Pundit's journey in 1867 we find three more or leas parallel 
ranges all belonging to the Transhimalayan system. Due >Snowy Rangc> is situated 
etween the G^ang-chu and the Lang-chu, the second is on die left bank of the 
cMtem Indus branch and die third along the north and east bank of the source. 

s range is called Chomorang in the text, and the pass in which it was crosHcd, 
Lhimorong-la on the map. The route between Gartok and Tokdalung thus crosses 
the western Transhimalaya. We shall have to return to it for I have done the west- 
paji Qt the sEnie route, 

fc» passages from the discussion after this paper may l.e quoted as throe- 

frnowledgc of High Asia at the time. &V HENRY RAtVLIN* 

deLT ell', « >'“<> P«>Mrated bm-ood the great 

fidr^f W~r *'■«««,! gold- 

Sliout 100 mil^to 'ih ' ' f ’"r ghU-diggers resorted to a place 

SO K?l soeth-esst of Ilchi, ard obtained the gold along this range, 

the foo? of tto^"e r “r""" «««nded from Lhasa, afOTg 

mirtitcsf^^ “f "-rfy . «*, miles in a direction 

niilen. Tha., it crise. the »hole V’lUa frojTT ' ““ 

ibet (rqm Lhasa to Kliocan cuttiiig the eastern 
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end of Modtjson’s Nyenchhcii-tliaiigld chain in some mysterious way. Tliis range 
existed, of course, oniy in Sir l !cnn‘’ii imagination, as Nyenchhen-lhangld in Ilodg- 
son’s, although the latter had at least ilie lutthority of Chinese sources. 

He concluded: >ln giving every^ possible credit to the Pundits, wc must re- 
iiiemljer that this was not entirely a new country. The portion from Gar to k to the 
norili-east was entirely new; but Moorcroft and Henry Sirachey had hotli hiecn up 
the Indus as far as Gartok, 'I'liere -Strachey heard of the other branch of tile Indus 
now discovered by tlie Fiindiis, but iie was unable to penetrate into Independent 
Tibet. He believ’cd, in fact, it was ijuite impo^ible for any European traveller to 
penetrate into that country'.* 

Sir R. MoNTtlo-MERY said that in 1854 l.or<l DAi.FiousrE tried to make a 
road frojti Simla towards t.^arlok, with tlte object of opening an overland route to 
China from India. It was never carried out Only some 50 years later it was built 
from Simla to the Tibetan frontier. 

In 186S Montgomerie sent a new Pundit expedition into Western Tibet to 
explore the country north of . 4 lmg-gajigri. If possible the exploration was to be 
cai'i'ied from Tok-jalung ^abng the upper road to tlie lengri-nor Lake and thence 
to Lhasa; failing that, lo take the route through Majiti and Sliellifuk towards ihe 
'ladum Monastery'.*’ The itinerary goes from Spiti through the upper part of Chu* 
murti and Ladak to Demchok, and thence to Rudok. Then the Pundit went east* 
wards through the districts of Rawung and Tingche to Dak-korkor, Several small 
lakes and a large salt lake called Rawung-diaka or Phondok-tso were passed on 
the waj'. 

On his way from Kudok to Tok-jafung tlie Pundit saw no high iwaks to the 
north or east, which seemed to prove the cxlstentJC of a large plain; therefore Chang- 
tang. »Accordmg to modem maps this plain extends a great way east, nearly up 
to die end of die Great Wall of China near the city of Sewchoo, to which place 
the Chief Pundit appears to have got a rough route when in Lhasa.* The furtlier 
way goes over Chak-chaka and through Majin, a very level country. The drain* 
age sloped to the east, where only comparatively low rounded lulls were visible. 
Passing salt- and borax lakes and travelling .S.E. for nine days the party reached a 
river, Chu-sangpo, so large that it cannot be forded during the summer. *This 
river flows east-ward and falls Into the lake called Nda-Rlng-cho, or Cho-stldu, said 
to be about the same size as the Mansarowar I^ke; it has a small island in the 
centre,* The Pundit heard diat one river entered the I^ke from the east and anotlier 
from the north. So far as I touclicd Nganglaring-tso I saw only the rivers coming 
from the south and S-W. The Piindii was not permitted to follow the northern route 
to Tengri-nor, but had to go S.W. to Manasarovar. He followed the Chu-sangpo, 
also called 5 ang po-chu nearly to its source, ‘crossing one very high range called 

' Report of the I’raiis-HiuiaJflyau Eaplorafions maHc during ifi68. Proceeduits Roval Geosf 
Society, Vo!, XIV. 1860.—70, pv a07. or e ■ 
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Nakchai], and another called Rieg^o>, which Montgomerie imfortimaiely regards as 
ofF-shoots of the Kailas peak. ^'Die Nakchad peaks ap|x:ared to be very high both 
on the east and west.^ Tlic Chu-sangpo is obviously the same as Sumnu Chu of 
the map; and (hs surrounding regionst edition 1906. It is identicaJ with 

Sumdang-tsangpo or Lavar^tsangpo or the lower part of the former and upper part 
of the latter. 

From Manasarovar the Ihmdit took the great road to .Shigatse where he was 
stopped. A^Tiilst inarcluiig between the Mansarowar and Shigatre he was able to 
take bearings to various [jeaks north and south of the road, which no doubt will 
add eoasjdcrably tt; our knowledge of the mountains on either side of that route; 
but as the Pundit lias only jitst returned, there is no time to give any further ac¬ 
count of his route and adveniures in the present report.' 'llie results of these bear¬ 
ings seem not to have been satisfactory for, so far as the mountains north of the 
Tsangpo are concerned, the map in the Journal, Vol, 45, 1875, p. 299, Ls exactly 
the same as the one published in connection with Nain Sing's journey of 1865. 

Another native explorer contributed to some extent to the knowledge of the 
Himalayan watershed aitd of dte country north of the great Himalayan [leaks. * 

In the discussion wltieh took place after tliis f>aper Sir HENRY RaWUNSON said, 
»thc csacntial point In the late discoveries by the Pundits was, that they seemed to 
afford a proof, or, at least, a strong presumption of the truth of die theory' that, 
from Riidok lo the northward, tliere were no mountains. It was originally stated 
by Moor emit, and, subsequently, by other Tibetan travellers, diat it was notorious 
in the country that there was to ancient times an Impenal road leading by Rudok 
outside the mountains to Khotan, in which case there could be no liarrier at all. 
He liimself bclicv'ed tliat, when once the traveller crossed the Indus, and the toner 
or northern crest of mountains, he w'as fairly on the plateau of Tarrary, and tliat 
the land descended gradually to tlie Great Desert, so that wheeled carriages might 
uaverse it without crossing over any pass at a!l.» ‘I'herefore he found it infinitely 
important to carry' dm trade road to Shipki, after winch »trade would soon avail itself 
of it, as there w'Diild ilmn he a good road practicable for wheeled carriages not only 
across die Himalayas an<t on to the Tibetan Plateau, but, as he believed, passing 
b) Rudok outside the Kuen-hin and the other great ranges, and conducting fairly 
into the centre of Central Asia.' 

It is difficult to believe tliat this passage was meant seriously. Carriages on 
a meridional road tiirough Tibet! From tlie country* beyond the upper Indus not a 
single ^pasB and no nioimtains at all! The trade-road should liave gone through the 
coimtnes^ which Hodgson hatl populated with TurkS tribes and where Rawlinson had 
Klaproth's, Riiter-'s and Humboldts mountains suddenly to dUapijear. ‘Die road 
should keep loutsidc ofi, or east of the Kwen-lun and tlie other great ranges. Thus 


' Repon DO Tr&iw-MinulayAtl Eikptoratbiu. ., Great Trigan. Survey of lailia, ia6S, p. VI. 
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tht!se ranges should not stretch farilicr cast than to a line drawn between Rudok 
and Khotan. 

Fortunately enough T. SalJn'HKRS was present to save the authority of the 
Society-: »It api;cared to him tliai a continuous slope, from the Gangdisn Mountains 
on the south, to the plain of Khotan or Gobi' on the noitli, would be more remark¬ 
able than a sudden descent from anotlier range of moirntains forming tJie northern 
edge of the plateau* and in continuation of the range actually known to skirt the 
plateau between tlie Chang Chenmo plains anti Kliotnn , . . He therefore preferred, 
in the present state of geographical knowledge, to represent die m^riliward edge of 
the plateau of nbel as an escarpment descending rapidly to its base, than as a 
Gonlinuoiis slope.* Sir Henry- replied that in the Taril'-i-Ras/adi *the general mountain 
system of Central Asia was laid <lown very much in the way Mr Saunders had de¬ 
scribed it*. Impossible to understand as Sautulers believed m the existence of an¬ 
other range of mountains ai the northern edge of the plateau! .According to his 
oriental source Sir Henry belie\-ed in but one great mountain system of Central 
Asia>, called Tien-shan. Pamir. Himalaya in different parts of its great beiul. iRudok 
was regarded as tlie limit on the nortliern side of this chain, thereby showing iliai 
there could not be a furtlicr interior crest,* 

It Is curloiLs to see how the great men of the time were fighting for and 
against the highest mountain ranges on the earth s crust. As a mle they only *be- 
lieved* without tdling why they believed in one view or the other. Even d’j'\n- 
ville liad a range soutli of Khotan, although his and Strahlenberg's map could make 
it likely that Coin was, fartlter east, tfi uninterrupted connection with noithcrn and 
central l ibel. But why should 7'ttrik-i-Raikidi be more reliable than die Chinese 
sources? ikrghaus on his map of Asia, 1843, has a double range between lyistern 
Turkestan and Tibet, north of the Namur'ttoor, continuing the whole way to Kaiwu. 
And how could tlie plaiiw seen by a Pundit at the iip|jer reaches of dm Indus be 
sufficient to prove that die whole eastern Kwen-hm rlid not exist? 

Of tite Transhimalaya there is nothing in connection w-Iiti the joumey w-e have 
ticalc with noIV' and nothing in the discussion dihcr. 

In 1871 Montgomerie sent another native explorer into Tibet, So far os to 
Dr. Hookers Wallangchoon Pass Montgomerie deems it unnecessary to give the 
detailii as Hooker had already admirably described this pan. The explorer calls 
it T'ipta-la and places it on the boundarj between Nepal and Lhasa. He crossed a 
feeilcr of the .Arun river and reached a fresh-water lake, L'homto Dong (14700) 
which had never been shown on any map but heard of by Hodgson and Campbell. 
North of the lake is the t.agulung La, 16 200 feet, surrounded by glacier ice. On 
the northern side the .ShiababChu wa.s flowing down to the I sangpo, hie reached 
Shigatse and fullowctl westwards the road south of the I’sangpo to the village of 
Shimrang crossing the filiabki-Chu, called Shiabat on the map, and flowing to the 
Tsangpo, Over Shakia-gompa the road goes to Uongo La, the watershed between 

i»—«fj*j Id. 
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Arun and Tsangpo. Thence he followed the Dingri-Chu to the west. From Dingri 
a very good road runs north-west to Jong-ka-Jong (Songka-dsong), and thence by 
Kirong to Katmandu. Thung-lung La, between the Arun and Bhotia-Kosi was found 
to be 18460 feet high. Montgomerie says the explorer crossed the Himalayan 
watershed on this pass which cannot be right. *On reference to the map it will 
be seen that by this exploration the position of the great Himalayan watershed has 
been determined in three different places. In each case it proves to be far behind 
or north of the lofty peaks that are visible from Hindustan, such as Mount Everest, 
Kanchinjinga, etc.>‘ Only on Lagulung La and Dongo La was the great watershed 
crossed. »The explorer’s route survey may be said in a rough way to g^ve us a 
general idea as to how the mountain drainage runs between the Himalayan water¬ 
shed, north-west of Kirong, and the point where Turner crossed it near Chumalari, up 
to the Brahmaputra, or Sangpo River on the north from west of Jang-lache to 
Shigatze.* 

‘ Journey to Shigatze, in Tibet, and Return by Pingri-Maidan into Nepaul, in 1871, by the 
Native Explorer N:o 9, Journal Royal Geogr. Society, Vol. 45, 1875, p. 330 ct seq. 










CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EXPLORATION OF TENCRI-NOR IN 1871—72. 

In Montgomerie's report on the journey of the Pundit 1871—72 we are told 
from where the Shang-chu comes. This tributary was known to the Chinese, although 
its course is very incorrect on the Ta-ch'ing map and on dAnvilles. BOGLE had 
travelled up the valley as far as to Namling. Montgomerie’s Pundit crossed the 
whole mountain system between Tsangpo and Tengri-nor and was able to follow 
the river up to what seems to be its very source. 

He entered Ngari-khorsum from Kumaon and travelled from Manasarovar to 
Shigatse where he arrived on November 24th 1871. The report does not contain 
anything about this route, probably because nothing was added to the observations 
already made by the earlier native explorers. 

On December 7th, 1871, the Pundit crossed the Tsangpo on a raft and camped 
on the northern bank in a village called Peting. * After 4 days he reached Dongdot- 
lo, a village on the right bank of the Shang-chu (Shiang Chu). Of Namling, which 
is also on the right bank, he says there is a large monastery, with about 500 Lamas; 
the monastery is on a high hill, it is a place of some importance, boasting of an 
iron bridge over the river, and commanded by a strongly situated fort, which is the 
residence of the Jongpon, or Governor, with about 500 Tibetan soldiers; Namling 
itself has about 200 houses, surrounded by gardens, with a small bazaar in the centre. 
On the 27th of December he reached Naikor, beyond which there was no more 
cultivation; only Dogpa nomads, live in the high region. At Chutang Chdka there 
were some 15 hot springs of 166° F. So far the valley was called Shiang Lungba, 
and from here to the north Lahii Lungba. *On the right bank of the Lahii Chu 
River, there is a large stony place about 120 paces in length, from which about a 
dozen columns of hot water issue; these rise to a height of forty or fifty feet, and 
produce so much steam that the sky is quite darkened with it; the noise, more¬ 
over, was so great that they could not hear one another speaking; the water of 
these jets was found to be 176° F. Similar jets of water were noticed issuing from 
the middle of the river, shooting up to forty or fifty feet in height, and evidently 
at much the same temperature as those on land, as they produced clouds of steam, 

• »Narrative of an Exploration of the Namcho, or Tengri Nur Lake, in Great Tibet, made by 
a Native Explorer, during 1871—72.* Drawn up by Lieut. Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, . .. Journal 
Royal Geogr. Society. Vol. 45. 1875, P* 3*5 
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aiitl the river was free from ice for a quarier-of-a-milc bdoiv iheni, tliough everj'- 
wlierc else, bodi above and below, it was hard fruzon.i Such observations aj*e im- 
|)ortant, for thej’ point to a hvdy activity still going on in ilic ’['ranshintalaya, which 
has proved to be a comparutivdy young forrnatJon. There is in rbc r<:port another 
description of the same kind, but still more suqjrising. At some places funlir:r west 
in the transverse valleys of the Tiansldmalaya I have seen hot springs, but nothing 
like the following: »On the snd of january the explorer reached NaLsum Cltuja. 
Chuja, or chusa, means source of liot-water springs. Tlie name is given to the 
place from the great number of hot springs w'liich there are here on bodi sides of 
tlie Lahij Cliu River. 'Hic water from liw^sc springs is so hot tliat tlxe river is not 
frozen for aliout three miles below them, though cveiywhere else it w'as froren over. 
On the right bank of the river there are two ver^'remarkabte hot springs, which throw 
up a jet of water over siMy feet in height; the water in falling again freciics and 
forms pillars of ice, which are nearly up to die full height of the jet. These pillars 
are about thirty feet in drctimrercnce, and look like towers» with holes at the skies 
just as if they had been maxle artificially. The xvater is throtvn up with great vtoltnce 
and noise. The diennomeicr, when pul in the water inside the pillars, stood at 
I S3* F., the boiling point there being only i83.j5*.>' ' The question is only: was it 
really ice, and not white dejx>siis from the spring water, of the same kind as may 
be seen in the valley leading up to Cliang-lung-yogma in the Kara-korum mountains:^ 
At a third place still higher up there were hot springs with 130'* F. On 
January 8th Khalamba-la was crossed at 17 200 feet. At Dung Nagu Chdki on 
the northern side hot springs of i8d® F, were found. From Ghdik^ he could see 
a big lake, tvhidi was found to be Jang Namdxo Chtdmo or Tcngri-nor. A river, 
Ghmki Chu, said to he swollen in summer, comes from the west. On January 21st 
he arrived at Tengri-nor which he found completely frojen. Dorkia Lugu Dong is a 
monastery' on the western shore. Ringa Do is a place on the northern shore, near 
w'hich is an island. Then fuliow's Jador Gonpa. On tlic eastern sitore he crossed 
Nai Chu, a river coming from die east. The next monastery Is Taslii Doche Gonpa. 
Near jador Gonpa on die western half of the northern shore »diere are a great many 
fossil stones which are hdd in veneration; they arc called’Naidhowa*. 'Hie explorer 
saw a gigantic doorway cut in a rock through winch the Ldmas say the god 
Ninjinthangla passes; its height is about 25 feet . . , To the south-w'est of the 
Tashi Doche Gonpa there are a number of magnificent snow'y peaks which are tallcti 
the Ninjinthangla peaks. Tlic Lamas say the highest peak is a god, and that he 
IS surrounded by 360 smaller snowy peaks which act as his servants. To the east 
of Tashi Doche dierc is another mass of high peaks called Nudiin G^, which 
appeared to the explorer to rise higher above the Nanicho I.ake than the Kailds 


'A Jlniiw formation of ite I have described from Mus-kol on ihc Pamiw, 
J.r>fldon VoL 1, p. 169. 

' Trai]s-Hiinalay;i, "VoSp 1, p. 3t. 
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peak does above the Mansarowar Lake. The whole of these peaks were very im¬ 
posing as seen from the monasteiy, which also commands a full view of the whole 

of the lake.* . ^ ^ 

Now, for the first time, a reliable explorer saw the famous mountain from 

the north (PI. XVII). It had been seen by Europeans before, but only from the 
southern side. But it was known to exist and the whole range on the southern shore 
of the lake had been entered, for instance, on the map of Asia in Stteler s Hand- 
Atlas for 1826 (PI. X). Even the name was known and 40 years before the native 
explorer’s journey Ritter had called the »Nien-tsin-tangla-gangri» an e.xtraordinarily 
hi^i glacier group, forming a remarkable boundary pillar between Lhasa and Tengn- 
nor. Montgomerie’s explorer talks of the magnificent snowy peaks of Ninjmthangla. 
The explorer did not, from descriptive point of view, add much to what was known 
before. The important addition is that he fixed the situarion of the group. 

The high peaks of Nuchin Gasa are probably identical with the Mts Samtan 
gangtsa of the Ta-ch’ing map or a part of them. On the same Chinese map the 
peaks of Nian tsian tang ra are also entered, although too far to the east. 

The explorer also did a good service in giving us a reliable map of the lake, 
which had so long been represented on European maps with the outlines as on 
Chinese maps. He characterizes it with the following words: »Though the water of 
the lake is so salt as to be unfit for drinking, it is nevertheless quite frozen over 
in November, the lake being about 15 200 feet above the sea; when the explorer 
saw it the surface looked as if it was made of glass; it is said to remain m that 
state till May, when the ice breaks up with great noise. The lake contains fish, 
and quantities of small shells are found on the banks. The lake itself is a great 

resort for pilgrims.* , 1 • » 

He returned along the .southern shore, February 7th, to the Dorkia monastery 

and had now made the circuit of the lake in 15 days. Then he went eastwards 
again along the northern shore. At Nangba Do he heard of a lake called Bui Cho 
(Pul-tso) which was visible from a peak he climbed. At Chang Phang Chuja near 
the north-eastern comer of the lake, the hot springs had a temperature of 130 . 

Having followed the north and east shores a second time, the explorer turned 
south, and crossed, on February 23rd the Dam Niargan La, a name that also belongs 
to the district south of the pass. The explorer heard of a road from Dam Nidrgan 
to Lob Nur and to Jilling or Sinning. It is 10 days to Nakchukha, thence 45 days 
to Sokpohuil (Sokpoyul). Montgomerie correctly believes that Lob Ntir is mistaken 
for Koko Niir. Fifteen days more take the traveller to Sining-fu. 

The farther way goes south to Chdna La. Lachu Sumna is obviously a place 
where three valleys meet. Dhog La is situated between nvo tributaries, and so is 
Chak La and Phembu Gong La. All these secondary passes are situated between 
western, or right, tributaries to the Ki-chu, an arrangement which is very like the 
orography further west, where the road from Sela-la crosses the southern ramifications 
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of the Transhimalaya* Aceordifig to Dutreuil de Khins the Pundit of !8“i“72 
I'eciimed from Tengri-nDr to I,hasa by the same route as Hue and Galiet, vix. 
Djang Talong, Loundjaub, and Lingbou.' 

in his Memor^mium on the Residts of tkc abovo Exploraiion'^ Montgomerie 
makes some iijtertsitiog rellectlons. He begins: tl have always borne in niiml the 
necessity to explore the vast regions which lie to the nortli of the Himalayan Range, 
from E. long. 83** to E. long. 93®, and I liave consequently, from time (O time, tried 
to get more hifonnation as to tbLs ierra incognhtii but since the Pundit made his 
way from Kumaon to l.h:isa, I had not dll lately succeeded in getting much ad- 
vanet; made to the north of his line of exploradons, though a good deal was done 
to the north of the Mitisafowar Lake. One explorer made his way from Rudok, 
on the Paogkong l..aUe, to Thok-j along, and thence back to the Mansarowar, pass¬ 
ing quite to the east of the great Kail^ peak. The same explorer sobsequunity 
made his way to Shiga tie, but he was unable to penetrate tlie north of the main 
course of the upper Brahmaputra.* 

The tw'O lines on which Montgomerie was successful, the upper Lax'ar-isangpo 
in the w*e£t and the Khalamba-la in the east are separated from each other by some 
460 miles terra mcognitat as he was justified in calling it in 1B75. We find from the 
above quotation that although Montgomerie hardly ever spoke of any more or less 
hypothetical range north of the Tsangpo, he was sdll thinking of this country, which 
perhaps could as well be a high plateauland as one or several ranges. But he 
avoided speaking at all of things whicli he did not know and simply kept the signi¬ 
fication of iorrs incognita-, which in 1906 could stiD be read in transbtion on the 

English maps of ijiese parts of Tibet. E'or even so late as in 1906 the space hari 

not been trossctl, and these 460 miles are certainly the longest unmterrupted siri|j 

of lajid in the interior of Asia which so late had not yet been interrupted by a 

single itlneraryJ Two itinerarici!, Nain Sing in the north and Raw'ting-Rytier in 
the south still remained to be carried out- But none of them entered an Incli upon 
real Transhimalaya. Only a number of peaks could be seen from a distance. The 
work was peripheric, and the term terra incognita had to remain for another 32 years. 

Montgomerie further tells us that he could not extract any more details from 
tlie explorer's report. 

lie pays special attention to the numerous hot springs with water of sulphurous 
smell, in some cases thrown up to 40 or 60 feet, and says tliey remind one of the 
Geysers of Iceland. He could have added that they indicate an activity of mountain- 
building forces still going on. 

The lengri-nor w'as found to have no outlet and It has never been represented 
^ having one, not (iv(;n on the old Chinese maps. 'The water is decidedly bltter.t 

' L'Asie Ccntrale, ['aris t58^, p, 486, 

* L. c. p. 315, 

_' TJit diiietnce bciwecn my <wo ctiossiulfs tlirtiugh the TabLa.inAkan deHn, the Ktriya- 

tlatya iti t»^6 And betncLD Yin^-ltdl .nid T’atran in tSag, h only iKa miles. 
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Of the N»rn-cheii-tang-ta he says: To the seuih tlie lake is bounded by a 
splendid range of snowy peaks flanked wWi large gladers culmimling In the magm- 
ficent peak, Jang Ninjlntliangla, whidi is probably more than above the 

Hie range was traced for nearly 15° running in a north-easterly .Urec- 

T’o the noitJi of the lake the mountains were not, comparatively speaking, 
there any liigh peaks visible farther north, as far as the tatplorer 


sea 
tlon 
high, nor 


were 


could see , - . He only saw a succession of rounded hills ...» 

Some fossil sliolls found by the e.xploror were exanutied by Mr OLDHAM tvho 

Lliought tliey could not be older tlian cretaceous. , f i u i . 

»The proof of the existence of a great snowy range to tiie nortir of die Brabma- 

ijutra is interesting, the Himalayan system, even at that distance, say i6o miles rom 
its base in the plains of India, showing no signs of getting loner.* Here at last 
Montgomerie touches, although only in a few words, upon this problem, winch was, 
as compared with all the rest, the most important and grand to be solved on die 
other side of the Hjma]a>'a. It had been proved by the explorer, if anybody doubted 
the unanimous statement of the Chinc:se surveyors, that a great snowy ran^ really 
e.xisted north of the 'rsangpo, — between the meridians ol bliigaLse and Lhasa, a 
laiige, that waa identical with the Chinese Nieiv-chen-tang-la. 

rhe extremely conscientious careful and thorough scJeiUific methods of Mont¬ 
gomerie are even mnre dearly visible in the sentence quoted dian usual. The fact ^at 
d'Aiiville already had this range on his map and that (.eorgi in 1762 had spoken 
of a nova s^rks ilatiifmm nivosorunujae meniinm, and that Klaproth, Ritter i^d 
Humboldt l«td written about the Nlcn-chen~tarig-la, was not sufiictent for him. He 
wanted proofs before he laid out such a range on hLs map. Kailas had been known 
for hundreds of years in India, described in Chmese texts, translated into French, 
and seen and fixed by Moorcroft and the Sirachei-s, Naln Sing had seen two sec¬ 
tions of the ranges nortli of the TsangiJO, halfway between Manasarovar and Lhasa. 
Montgomerie's own explorers had cros.sed high passes north of Manas^var and 
south of Tengri-nor, and still 1 cannot find any place in Montgomeries writings 


' In an OrtScle: *Travt 1 s in Great Tibet, (Hid Tmcte helwcep Tibet and Bengal. (Jouninl 
Cimm- Sncielv Vol. 45. iStS- t». * 09 ') Markliaiii sJipt *ihe explorer ndvcmccH rurtli from ?^niliiig 
wiXe todln of crlwirg ihe called hy rhe HiniiiMlmiigliS^ and «peakmi, of Teiyffi* 

Zr Sr .To the iwsilh it is bounded by llie Niiijin-thatigld k.i«r, coi^Ktmg «f 
flanked b/larec glaciers, and ciilnain.iiing in ibu inafsnificent peak uf Nitijtn-lhanglil, ^hith is 

Smb'bly ™rc thau es ooc feet above the level of the «a. The range uaced for tn«e than .50 

Krinutng in a north^Mterly ditecifan.. In Montgomerie’s report the mnge wds ir.wed for 
MO 'miles, in Markliiun's article for wr if'att 150 miles. On the map the distance bnween the 
Nuchb Gdsa Snowy Peak and Khilamba U k only 95 milen. but crMUmuing die tntige W the bhang-chu 
one vein tio milca. From the (Wine map one gets the iinprtMitoti that Ihe Sicnnihea-tans la Com«(s 
jstTai^l south-west, along the eastfra or left bank of ihc Shaog-chu lo Ihe very Ts^gpo. T^iii It 
should be j6s miles in Iciigtli, ivithoiit coiinliiig Its Dorth-ea.Ucm and eBSlem continuation to and along 
the aoLlhern or right bank of ibe uppeir Salwen. Ho* far it m Inic or not that the range should 
stietch to llic Tsangpo ami run south-west to nurth-east the whole way, carmol be lold at present, as 
Comte dc Lesdain has not cunlributed to the Milnllun of llie problem. 
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where he has discussed the probability of a conilmioiis range north of the Tsongpo. 
He never mentions Hodgson^s Nyenchhen-thangld Chain, which he proljably 
despised in comparison with the seriotis field wort he had himself started. He 
does not defend a Kailas, Cangri or Cangdisri range. Such speculations he leaves, 
without jealousy, to the ann-cliair geographers. For his own account he only ac¬ 
cepts and thoroughly digests real atithoptic wort in the country itself. For, if Hodg¬ 
son in 1S56 could state beyond doubt diat die eastern continuation of the Kara¬ 
korum was identical with his Nycndihen-tbAngla, and Slielir's Hand-Alias, in iS6i 
could represent the eastern ooniinuation of the Kara-korum under the name Chor 
Kette (Mor Range) far to the north, how could one know which of these vieivs was 
correct? And could not possibly the Gangri range and the Nyenchheu-ihangla be 
two quite different systems, more or less parallel with each other? Until new proofs 
were brought for^vard Montgomerie certainly thought the wisest thing would be to 
leave the orographic m^^teries alone. 

'Hie explorer could furnish Montgomerie with some additional information 
about the northern road or tjang]am>, * which runs far nortli of the course of the 
Upper Brahmaputra River passes by the Mamcho or 'I'engri Nur Lake, and from 
thence by Shellifuk Lake to Rudok>. 'liius both in the ivest and the east this roatl 
w'as heard of, although nobody knew hosv and where it went. As 1 crossed it several 
times 1 am able, in a later chapter, to give some more detailed notes about it. 

Montgomerie saj's that the route over Dam Niargan to Lhasd must be the 
same which was taken by Hue and Gabet. 'ITiis is veiy unlikely as the mission¬ 
aries certainly foliow'ed a more easterly road. 

In his risumi of the very good service done by the explorer, Montgomerie 
once more ret urns to our mountain system sajnng: r'llie explorer was much stnick 
with die magnificent glaciers to tlie south of the Namcho, or Tengri Niir Lake, and 
they will no doubt prove to be very extensive, as the man is a good judge'of their 
size, being well acquainted with Himalayan glaciers near India.} 

In his article: Grtai Tiici. Disemtery Lake T€ngri-7tot\ Sir CLEMENTS 
MaRKTTAm gives another risunti of the same journey we have just discussed. In 
this article he sal's that the semi-Tibetan ej<j>!orcr has ‘discovered and marched com¬ 
pletely round thi: lengri-nor, which has hitherto been placed on our maps merely 
on the authority of old Chinese surveys of unknown authorships. Only when such 
lakes, rivers or mountains as are impossible to identify from d'AnviIle’s map are 
visited by modern travellcfa can one spi^ak of discoveries. But regarding the par¬ 
ticular lake Icngri-nor, it is marked beyond dovibt and at its approximately correct 
jitace on d'Anville's map under the name of Teritiri Lac, a slip of the pen for 
fcaigtri, Tengri. But it is no exaggeration to say: >This is one of the most im¬ 
portant geographical discoveries that has been made for many years,>‘ 


^ Thft CeflgraphkaJ MugDLEiQi:, VoL p. 47. 





CHx4PTEI^ XVIir. 


NAIN SINGES JOURNEY IN 1873—74, — AND OTHER 

explorations. 

The next journey' of a native explorer is the most important of all as it takes 
os tiirouj^h a country about which even the Chinese ntaps and texts kept silent. 
The best and mast famous of Puntlits, Nain Sing: was selected by Captain (now Sir 
HENRV) TROTrKR. In the fo 1 towin|r [ will quote some important passagres from 
Trotter's brilliant report on Nain Sing’s journey.^ 

The Pundit left Lett on July 15th. 1875. and went over Tdnkse, Chagra and 
Marsimik-Ld (184*0 feet) to Nidgzn Rawang where he crossed the frontier of Tibet. 
He followed the northern shore of Panggongptso and reached Noh, anti he was the 
first to determine the eastern extension of this lake. He sa\^ the ordinary name of 
the lake is Chomo Gna Taring Cho or the >Female narrow very long lake.*^ From 
Noll starts the road to Khotan t/id Polu and Keriya. By the settled population farther 
.south the nomads in tliese regions were called Ckangpas or North-men. 

Of the Tibetan plateau It is said that it extends eastward »as far as tlie head¬ 
waters of the great rivers which wati^r China, — in fact for a distance of more than 
800 mil«! to the liourhan Buda Mountains, where we still find a table-laml (Hue, 
Pishcvalskiy) rising from 1.1 ooo to 15000 feet above the sea-level, above which 
tower gigantic snow-covered mountains*. At present we know that the country' 
cannot be called a plateau in the ordinary' sense of the wonl, for in reality it is a 
country of open, broad valleys with mountain ranges between. 

The Pundit’s road continues E.S-E. in a wide, open, grassy valley, 6 to 10 
miles broad, bounded by low grass-covered hills. HIght days east of Noh he came 
to a fresh lake, Thachap-tsoi the banks of a stream entering it from north-east, 
were coi'cred with dense forest of willow', tamarisk and other shrub. The open valley' 
was called *sang». A little to the south ofNain Sing's first 10 days' march from Noh is 
the route of tlve Pundit who travelled from Rudok to Tok-jalung. East of Noh he 

' ».\ccaunt of the Pundit's Journey in Great Tibet from l,eb in 1j<h(]ch to Lhasa, and of hi* 
Kecunt to India viJl Assami. Journal Royal Ceoj^r. Societ)', Vol. 47 , 1377, ti> K 6 et seq, 

* 1 never he.ird ihis nnnne in 1901 . h shuultl be cotupored with NjpmjtUrtog'UO. 'llie litune 
1 beard was Tso^Dgombo or the >Blue Lakes. 

19—///. 
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passed several salt marshes, such as Khai Chaka and Dakdong Chaka, where salt is 
broken and sold to Ladak. Chabuk was a village at 144CO, where many nomads 
lived in the neighbourhood. The first 30 days led over heights of 13 700 to 15 000 
feet; farther on, to Nam-tso, the country became somewhat higher. From Chabuk 
ten marches to Hissik Chaka the country was uninhabited. To the S.W. is the dis¬ 
trict of Gargethol. On the map the whole region about there is called Shankhor, 
a name, as I found, known almost all over Tibet. Gegha is a place in Gargethol; 
farther east the country consists of level, uninhabited plains. ‘ 

Beyond Mango and Kezing and to Thok Daurakpa the whole country was 
uninhabited (at the beginning of September), but said to be visited by Garche-Khampas 
at certain seasons of the year. There is capital grazing, fuel and water. >The road 
lies the whole way in one of the broad open sangs . . . lynng between ranges of 
hills running east and west. South of the Tashi Bhup Cho, the southern range runs 
off in a south-east direction, rising rapidly in height and forming a massive group 
of snow-covered peaks, known as the Shyalchi Kang Jdng, the positions of several 
of which were fixed by the Pundit, although at a distance of from 30 to 40 miles 
south of the road.* 

»From this snowy group flows north-wards a very considerable stream, the 
Shyal-chu* very swollen during the high-water period. The following passage 
is curious: >This stream flows into the Tashi Bhup Lake, whose south shore is about 
2 miles to the nortli of the Pundit’s road. From the eastern end of the lake a stream 
issues, whose waters are said ultimately to drain into the Chargut Lake, from which 
they emerge under the name of the Nak-chu-kha River, and flow east\vard to the 
village of the same name, which lies on the northern road between Lhdsa and Pekin. 
At the point where the Shyal-chu was passed by the Pundit, his road was crossed 
by another track going from Manasarovar to Nak-chu-kha, which passes south of 
the Tashi Bhup Lake, and then follows throughout its course the stream which 
emerges from the east end of the lake and flows to the Chargut Lake and Ndk- 
chu-kha.» 

^Captain Trotter had hardly anything else to do than to accept Nain Sing’s 
assertion and try to make the best he could of his conjectural hydrography 
which also was accepted on most European maps and kept its ground for nearly 
20 years. For instance map N:o 60 in Stieler's Hand-Atlas for 1891 has ac¬ 
cepted the river flowing from Tashi-bup-tso to Chargut-tso, where, however, it comes 
to an end, probably as its eastern continuation did not agree with the discoveries 
made by BONVALOT and Prince HENRY OF ORLEANS in 1889—90. But even from 
Nam Sing’s own report, where it is said that the country he covered on his way 


• Dutreuil de Rhins is right in supposing that Nain Sing’s hydrographical system from 
Gangethol to he east was unreliable; he prefers to believe in the existence of a%erierof?ndeSnS 

If • des contrefo^ septentrionaux de la chaine Tarkou ou Targot confirmant 

cette appreciation!. LAsie Centrale, Paris 1889, p« 581. ° 
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to Nain“Lso somewhat higher than the first 30 ctays, it woultl seem lo tiRlicatc 
the improbahility of a general fall of the grouitd to the east, a short tlisiance 
further north. 

Tlie very liigh snow)"^ peak Shyalchi Kang J^hig which he saw to the S.E. is 
obviously identical with iihakangsham seen by Littledale from the north and by 
myself from all quarters of titc compass. 

-At ShyaJ-chu the Puntlit crossed the road to Manasarovar. It is not correct 
to saj' that it passen through easy but quite uninJiabited coimliy* tiiroughout for 
there are several tent villages on this road and even a gttmpa^ SeJipuk. 

At Tok-daurakpa he visited the gold mines where, and at several places all 
around, the gold is collected from small pits. Hie diggers pay a certain tax to the 
SarpuK or Gold Commissioner of Lhasa. Tok-daurukpa and 'J’ok-jaliing are under 
tlie same Snrpnn^ nvho makes the round of all Tibetan gold-fields once a year to 
collect the taxes*. When I passed only a few days west of Nain Sing's Tok-daurakpa, 
which, from his rciM>rt, seems to be a ratlier important place, I made inquiries 
amongst itie few sheplierds I met, l.>ot nobody could tell anything of the place. 'ITie 
same was the case when I passtsl east of it. 'I’his may depend on the fear of the 
people to give strangers any information about the gold-mines. Nain Sing’s experi¬ 
ences about the Surpun agree perfectly ivUli my Own. 

Nain Sing’s representation of the mountain ranges south of Tong-tso and 
l'ashi-bu|J-e;o and his river courses is wTong in many respects, which is not sur¬ 
prising, as he saw die couniry only from a distance and from the deepest part of 
the whole region. Mu has a district, De CUekehu, south-west of Shakajigsham, 
w'hich may perhaps be identical with my Chokdm. 

From Tashi-bup-tso he continues to the .S.E.; all rivers he crossed go to the 
north-east, as he believes to llie Chargui-tso. 1 ‘hc country is easy as before. He 
is here in the district of Nakehang Tontod ChangmA, south of which is Nikehaog 
Pontod Llioma. Here he crossed the BogLsang-tsangpo, which he calls the Bog- 
chang stream and regards as an alBuent to another river (Chut^), w'hich h not 
correct. In the latter lialf of September he found the river 20 paces wide and i 
foot deep. He makes the Bogtsang^Lsangpo go to die Chargut-tso, but in realitj- 
the river lias its own recipient, the Dagtse-tso. Some nanies given by the Pundit 
round the river 1 have found to be jierfectly correct. 

llie following passage Is of special interest as Nain Sing here mentions some 
of rite ranges belonging to the 'IVanshlmalaj'a, although they are situated north of 
the principal or water-parting ranges. Trotter puts the observations Nain Sing here 
matlc from a distance of 60 miles and more, in the following words>tn the Bill 
march from Tliok Danrikpa the Pundit encountered a toft)'^ range of tnouniaina 
which was crossed by a high but easy pass called Kilong, iB tyo feet above sea- 


^ 1- -c:. ]j. 105 abJ iiS. 
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level. This range runs southward and culminates in some enormous peaks known 
by the name of Tdrgot Lha, from which extends eastward a snow)’^ range, numerous 
peaks in which were fi.xed by the Pundit, along a length of i8o miles up to where 
the range terminates in a mass of peaks called Gyikharma, which also lie to the 
south of and very near the Pundit’s road. The highest of these Gyakharma peaks 
was ascertained by measurement to be 22800* feet above sea-level, and the Pundit 
estimates that the highest of the Targot peaks is at least 2 500 feet higher than the 
highest of the Gyakharma group. Targot Lha was seen from the Chapta Pass 
at a distance of over one hundred miles, and is believed by the Pundit to be 
the highest mountain seen by him on his journey. — This range is probably not 
the watershed between the basin of the Brahmaputra and the lake country of Hor, 
for the Pundit was informed that to the south of the range, running parallel to it, 
is a large river, the Dumphu, or Hota Sangpo, which ultimately changes its course 
and flows north-wards into the Kydring Lake.» 

This section of Nain Sing s journey is, so far as I can see, the most important 
of all discoveries he made during his long and brilliant work in Tibet. On d’An- 
ville’s map Dangra-yum-tso is called Tankin Yamso L and on the Ta-Ch’ing map 
L Tang la you mtso, and between Dangra-yum-tso and Tengri-nor there is, on 
d Anvilles map, 140 years earlier, a series of four lakes, corresponding to Mokieu 
Cho, Bui Cho and the Ring Cho Lakes on the Pundit’s map, although not specially 
mentioned in his text. D’Anville has a Tarcou MM, and the Ta-Ch’ing, on the 
same place a Mt larkou, both, of course identical with Nain Sing’s Targot Lha. 
The Chinese spelling is so far more correct that the name should be written without 
a / at the end. When Nain Sing found that from Tdrgot Lha J^extends eastward a 
snowy range>, one may observe that such a range, with or without snow, is also 
to be found on d’Anville’s map. These details were, more or less changed according to 
every mapmaker s personal taste, upon European maps during the first three quarters 
of tlie last centur)\ Such is for instance the case with Berghaus’ map of Asia 
where the lake is called Dhwang la yu mtso, whereas Tarcou MM has no name. 
All this is, of course, taken from Chinese maps. 

Then comes, not very long ago, a period when every bit of Chinese geog¬ 
raphy IS abolished from our maps and blanks left instead. But even if this had 
not been the case, it would have been mean to dimimsh the merit of Nain Sing. 
For if we were to be scrupulous to an e.xtreme, we should say nor did the Chinese 
discover Danpa-yum-tso and Targo-gangri, as both were very well known to the 
ibetans hundreds of years back. From a serious geographer’s point of view Nain 
^ g will alwa ys_and with absolute right be called the discoverer both of the chain 

are two’ “‘* 1 ^** ** °°° P- ** 9 )- On the map there 

^^^aks, 21 100 and 20700 resp. On the map; North-eastern Frontier (second edition) Sheet 

6—13’ April 1908, the highest point of the Gydkharma group is given as 20 700 feet. 

Thus m different maps and texts the height varies within 2 100 feet. 
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of lakes betrveen Dangra-yuni-tso and Tengri-nor and of the mountains south of tliem, 
so far as his eyes could reach. 

Sir Clements Markham was aware of the importance of the discovery. He 
says: >To the south were the snowy peaks of the northern Himalayan range (Gangdis- 
ri), which the Pundit traced for a distance of 180 miles.» And in his resume: »a 
system of numerous lakes and rivers was discovered, the existence of the vast snowy 
range of the northern Himalaya (Gangdis-ri) was clearly demonstrated, several peaks 
were fixed . . .»' 

In another place the same author says of the Pundit's journey: that it »is 
among the most important, as regards geographical discovery, that has been made 
in the present century* *; of the lakes he says: >A 11 these lakes are new to geog¬ 
raphers, with the exception of Tengri-nor», and of the mountains: »To the south 
were the snowy peaks of the northern Himalayan range (Gangdis-ri), which the Pundit 
traced for a distance of 180 miles. The highest, called Targot-yap, is 25000 feet 
above the sea.» Recapitulating the results he says: »The existence of the vast snow^y 
range of the northern Himalaya (Gangdis-ri) was clearly demonstrated.** 

In all these utterances w e recognize the original account of Trotter, who in 
his own rSsiimS, says: »The existence of a vast snowy range lying parallel to and 
north of the Bralimaputra River has been clearly demonstrated and the positions of 
several of its peaks have been laid down, and their heights approximately deter- 
mined .*3 The conception of the range w'as stereotyped in such words and could 
hardly be otherwise, as no other material e.xisted about this range, which had proved 
to be so difficult to approach. Markham’s papers are also only extracts from Trot¬ 
ter’s excellent account. To his article in the Geographical Magazine E. G. RaveN- 
STEIN has drawn a very good map, which is, however, as far as the Transhimalaya 
is concerned, the contrary of »a clear demonstration*. It leaves a blank where the 
Transhimalaya is really situated and it cannot, of course, enter any other peaks than 
those seen by Nain Sing and which belong to the northern parallel ranges. In 
opposition to Hodgson and Saunders Ravenstein suggests that the Nien-chen-tang-Ia 
range stretches uninterruptedly to tlie W.S.W., finally following the northern bank of 
Raga-tsangpo and completely ending in a high peak, Hurkiang, E.N.E. of Saka-dsong. 
This peak taken from Nain Sing’s survey 1865—66 is difficult to identify. It is, 
however, situated near the Chaka Chu or Sachu-Lsangpo and forms the western end 
of Nain Sing’s »High snowy range*, which I have tried to identify as the eastern 
half of the Kanchung-gangri. West of Chaktak-tsangpo, but farther north, is a range, 
which seems to be in some connection with the Kailas and is broken through by 
no fewer than three rivers. The name Gangdis-ri is not used, nor any other name. 


’ A Memoir on the Indian Surveys, London 1878, p. 163 and 165. Sandberg and Holdich in 
their books on Tibet and Tibetan exploration do not even mention the discovery of these mountains. 
“ The Geographical Magazine, Vol III, 1876, p. 145. 

* Trotter, 1 . c. p. 121. 
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The vast snowy range is not, as Markham believed, a western continuation 
of the Nien-chen-tang-la and cannot, therefore, alone, be called the northern Hima¬ 
laya, as no range of the southern Himalaya, alone, can be called southern Himalaya. 
Only when the whole system is regarded as a whole, can it be called the northern 
Himalaya. The ranges Nain Sing has seen from his route are only a part of the 
system, situated north of the western continuation of the Nien-chen-tang-la which is 
the back-bone of this eastern section of the Transhimalaya. 

In the discussion which took place after Trotter’s paper had been read, and 
which, in spite of Sir HENRY Yule’s presence, was far from important, TreL. 
Saunders said: »no one who had studied Himalayan geography could fail to feel 
grateful for the two vertical sections across the mountains down to the Tsangpo, by 
Pundit Nain Sing, one of which was described in the paper. Those sections had 
thrown a general light on the whole subject* *.* 

How very right and how different from the view that it should be sufficient 
to see a landscape from a distance to draw a tolerable map of it. He does not 
say a w'ord of the western continuation of »the range*, he only talks of the two 
transverse crossings, which had been accomplished in 1871—72. He takes, how¬ 
ever, the subject too easily when he says that these two sections have thrown a 
general light on the whole of these mountains. His starting point was critically and 
scientifically correct, but his conclusions wrong when he believed that the system 
was built on the same pattern the whole way, namely, as on the crossings over 
Khalamba-la and Dam-largen-la. 

If in the discussion in the Royal Geographical Society, on May 14th 1877, Nain 
Sing was not fully appreciated, he had a sort of revenge in the discussion after 
my paper, on Febr. 23rd, 1909. Sir Henry Trotter, the gp’eat and noble protector and 
able collaborator of the Pundit, said: *that Nain Sing in his passage through the 
lake district, fixed the position of numerous snowy peaks to the south of his route 
for a distance of several hundred miles; many of these correspond well with Sven 
Hedin’s work*.* There are, however, only two peaks, which I am able to identify, 
namely, the Shakangsham and the Targo-gangri. As 1 cross or approach the Pundit’s 
route only near Dangra-yum-tso and Ngangtse-tso, 1 can, so far as Transhimalaya 
is concerned, only speak of this section of his route, not of sections farther west 
which do not belong to Transhimalaya, and not of the itinerary eastwards to Tengri- 
nor where I have not been. But for the section in question I cannot identify any 
other peak than Targo-gangri. ^ 

’ Proceedings Royal Geogr. Society. Vol. 21, 1876—77, p. 348. 

* Geographical Journal, Vol. XXXIII, 1909, p. 419. 

3 On the same occasion Doctor Longstaff said: »I wish to draw attention to that range of 
snow mountains discovered by Nain Sing in 1874, and along the northern side of which he travelled 
for more than 800 miles.* He adds that he is uncertain whether I include this in my Transhimalaya, 
which is surprising as I had just precised the extension of the system in the following words: *in the 
north I should say the belt of central lakes, the eastern discovered by Nain Sing, the western by me. 
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To return to Nain Sing’s report, he saw a snowy range extending from Targot 
Lha to the east. There is no sign of such a range in reality. East of Targo- 
gangri there is a broad, open valley and east of it comparatively low mountains. 
But south of Ngangtse-tso and Marchar-tso, Nain Sing’s Daru Cho, there is a ranp, 
stretching east and west, which I have called Ngangtse Range, no other name exist¬ 
ing. It is impossible to reconcile Nain Sing’s ranges with facts. South of the east¬ 
ern end of Ngangtse-tso he has two ranges at resp. 22 and 37 niiles distance. The 
latter may be meant to be the water-parting, although this is in reality 45 miles 
south, namely, the great range Pabla which is the western continuation of Nien- 
chen-iang-la. South of the S.E. corner of Dangra-yum-tso Nain Sing has a range 
at 10 miles’ distance, whereas in reality the principal range is at 55 miles from the 
same point. From Targot Lha to Gyakharma peaks the sno\vy range is given as 
180 miles long, which must be along all the windings and bends of the range, for 
else the distance between the two terminal peaks is only a little over 140 miles. 
These mountains along the western shore of Dangra-yum-tso are the best, but the 
southern ranges are very uncertain, which is not surprising, for from Nain Sing’s 
route there is no possibility to judge as to their situation. ^ 

As the orography is wrong one could not expect much of Nain Sing’s hydrog¬ 
raphy. Nobody had heard of his Dobo Doha Cho, supposed to be in connection 
with Kyaring Cho by the river Duba or Pdrd Sangpo. All watercourses in this 
region go with the Tagrak-tsangpo to the west end of Ngangtse-tso, or exactly in 
the opposite direction. But there is a district Tova-tova south-east of Ngangtse-tso. 
Trotter may be said to be right in his supposition that Nain Sing’s southernmost range 
is not the watershed of the Brahmaputra, for this is situated further south. When I 
had crossed the Sela-la 1 expected to come down to a river flowing east and north¬ 
east and piercing the Nien-chen-tang-la to Kyaring-tso. For south of his southern¬ 
most range Nain Sing has a rather long river, Dumphu or Hota Sangpo going to 
that lake. But in reality all watercourses streamed westward and belonged to the 
Brahmaputra system. So the Ota-tsangpo, as the river was called, proved to be 
much shorter. Of the lakes Ngangon Cho and Siro Cho I could get no information 
and those Tibetans I asked had not heard the names. The twin lakes Mun-tso 
were known and said to be situated west, not south of Dangra-yum-tso. Every- 

is a quite natural and practical boundary>, and I had even given the names of all the lakes situated 
in the depression which I regard as the northern boundary of the system, a view that is strongly 
corroborated by the geological structure of the whole system. But it is more surprising that he says 
that Nain Sing had travelled more than 800 miles along the northern side of a range of snow mount¬ 
ains. Such a \aew could be accepted in 1874 when Walker wrote his general report, for then Nain 
Sing’s journey stood quite alone in these parts of Tibet. But in 1909 even a rather elementoy 
geographical knowledge would be sufficient to understand that there is no snowy range, 800 miles 
long, south of Nain Sing’s route, but that there are innumerable ranges, most of which are bare of 
eternal snow. Between 1874 and 1909 the whole history of exploration in this interior part of Tibet 
is included. From the definition I had already given of the physical boundaries of the system, it 
was easy to see that Nain Sing did not at a single point come in contact with Transhimalaya, before he 
moved eastwards from Ngangtse-tso into regions which are still known only from his description. 
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thing the Pundit saw with his own eyes is wonderfully well and correctly surveyed, 
but for the country south of his route, which he only saw from a distance and where 
he depended upon native information is not an improvement upon the Chinese maps. 

West of Dangra-yum-tso Nain Sing has, with dotted outlines, a lake he calls 
Tede Namcho, which he must have heard of on his route bet\veen Tashi-bup-tso 
and Dangra-yum-tso. The situation lie g^ves it on his map is nearly correct. The form 
he gives the Dangra-yum-tso is probably wrong as it is impossible to get an idea 
of it from the northern shore. He certainly exaggerates its dimensions when saying 
it has a circuit of about 200 miles. On the map it is only 140 miles. He says it is 
45 miles long, which may be right, whereas 25 miles broad seems to be exaggerated. 
The water is slightly brackish. Kyaring-tso is 40 miles long and 8 or 12 miles 
broad. It is perfectly fresh as most lakes to the east are. He says a river, Nak-chu, 
was found to leave the Tengri-nor from its N.W. comer and j’oin the great Nak Chu 
Kha of Chargut-tso. He believes the drainage of all the other lakes goes to Chargut- 
tso which he makes tivice as large as any of them. The information he obtained about 
the whole drainage caused much confusion and Trotter is quite right in saying the 
evidence in its favour is not sufficiently strong to justify his entering into the subject 
at length.* * 

Ombo, on the northern shore of Dangra-yum-tso was the chief village of a 
district called Nakchang Ombo. This and some other villages with stone huts 
produce a profusion of barley. Nakchang Gomnak farther east was totally devoid 
of cultivation. The Tang-Jung-tso north of Dangra-yum-tso was believed by the 
Pundit to have once been connected with the latter. I cannot judge in this matter 
as I passed north of Tang-jung-tso, but the Pundit may easily be right as beach¬ 
lines of a considerable height surrounded the shore-plains south of Dangra. The 
Pundit also heard of Sasik Gomba, or Sarshik-gompa as 1 heard it called, and gives 
a good description of the Pembo sect. The whole of Nakchang was subordinate to 
the two yongpons of Senja Jong as nowdays.® 

A cart might be driven ail the way from Noh as far as to Ombo without any 
repairs being made to the road, a statement that is much exaggerated, at least for 
the passage between Tashi-bup-tso and Dangra-yum-tso. The plateau traversed was 
found to be 15 000 to 16 000 feet in height. >The plain is, as a rule, confined 
between mountains which run parallel to the direction of the road, but a few trans¬ 
verse ridges of considerable elevation are crossed en route.* As a rule the drainage 
tended to the north. 


Dutreuil de Rhins does not accept the hydrography of Chargut-tso as represented by Nain 
&ng. AccOTding to the Pundit the river of Chargut-tso should go to Tsiamdo and be identical with 
Mekong. >On voit par lA, ce que valent les renseignenients de ce genre, recueillis auprfes des indi- 
genes qui font communiquer toutes les riviferes les unes avec les autres . . .» L’Asie Centrale, Paris 
1809, p. 491. 

* Sing often writes ch instead of ts. He writes cho instead of tso, and Nakchang in¬ 

stead of Naktsang. Senja Jong is pronounced Shansa-dsong. 
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Along the northern and eastern shore of Tengri-nor the Pundit followed the 
road which had already been surveyed in 1872, so far as to Dam, from where he 
took a more western road. He calls the water-parting pass in the head range Dam 
Lhargan-la (16900 feet), which is identical with d’Anville’s Larkin MM, and the 
Larganla of the Ta-ch’ing map. Going S.W., south of the pass, he obviously 
follows a longitudinal valley running parallel with the Nien-chen-tang-la range from 
S.W. to N.E. The upper part of the Ki-chu valley is called Lhachu. >There are 
several scattered hamlets in the Lhachu valley, which is bounded on the north by 
the NinjinthangH snowy mountains, at the southern foot of which is a thick belt of 
low forest.> To judge from his map the range is, for its section south of Tengn- 
nor, very sharply defined both north and south. 

Crossing the Baknak Pass (17 840 feet) he enters the Tulung-chu, a northern 
tributary to the Ki-chu, which takes him steadily down to Lhasa. His map indi¬ 
cates several southern ramifications, more or less intimately connected with the main 
range, Nien-chen-tang-la. 

From Lhasa he turned south-east crossing, in Gokhar-la (16620 feet), the 
range between Ki-chu and Tsangpo. From this pass the Nien chen tang la peaks 
were visible. From Chetang he went up the southern tributary Yalung, and crossed 
the main Himalayan watershed in Karkang-la (16210 feet). Thence he went down 
to Tawang and Brahmaputra and reached Calcutta on March i ith, 1875, after having 
covered i 200 miles of absolutely new country. 

The same summer when Nain Sing started on his famous journey, another 
native e.xplorer was sent into Tibet from the south. The results are communicated 
by Lieut. Colonel Montgomerie and the itinerary is contained in the title of his 
paper: Extracts from an Explorer's Narrative of his journey from Pitordgarh, 
in Kumaon, vid fumla to Tadum and back, along the Kdli Gandak to British 
Territory. ‘ 

From the west, i. e. from the river Bheri, a left or eastern tributary to the 
Tibetan Map-chu, the native explorer of 1873 entered the basin of the Kali-gandak. 
The pass, Digi-la, between the two was found at 16 879 feet. From Kagbeni 
he followed up the lastmentioned river. At Changrang the Loh Mantang Raja 
has a winter residence. His journey falls chiefly within Nepal and I will only quote 
his description of his passage over the Photu Ld on the Tibetan frontier, which 
is identical with the pass my Tibetan guides called Kore-la. Perhaps Photu-la is 
the name used on the Nepalese side, and Kore-la that used by the Tibetans. The 
explorer makes it 15080 feet, whereas I got 15,288. He says: >Leaving Loh 
Mantang on the 19th, I crossed the pass Photu La on the 20th. the boundary between 
Debajiing in Lhasa (Thibet) and the Nepal possessions. The pass is about 15080 
feet above the sea. There is a descent of about 250* feet from the pass on to the 

* Jouraal Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 45, 1875, P* 35 ° ^eq. 

* I found it to be 315 feet. 

20—141741 ///. 
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plain below . . . On the 21st I encamped at Chumikgiakdong, a sheepfold on the 
stream which flows to the west of the plain. Leaving my things at Chumikgiak¬ 
dong, I w'ent to Labrang Koja, an encampment distant 9 miles. The river is here 
about 250 feet wide and has a very gentle current. It is crossed by boats made 
of yak’s hides which are sewn at the ends and are attached to sticks at the sides. 
Next morning, the 23rd, I started for Loh Mantang,' and crossed the Chachu Sdngpo 
2 miles above its junction with the Brahmaputra. This stream is about 3 feet in 
depth and 60 feet wide, and comes from a sno\vy ridge about 14 or 16 miles north 
of Mantang;* I forded it, and going mile farther on arrived at Tadum .»3 

At the same place I found the breadth of the Tsangpo to be 360 feet and 
that of the Tsa-chu 106 feet. As the explorer does not give the depth of the 
Tsangpo and says the Tsa-chu is 3 feet deep, his dimensions must be regarded as 
very good and reliable, remembering that he travelled in September and I in June. 

The map to this article'* is very interesting and instructive showing how great 
the blanks still were in 1875. The Shang-chu and Ki-chu crossings gave a com¬ 
paratively good idea of the orography of the eastern part of the system, but further 
west Montgomerie’s map contained necessarily the same errors which had to dis¬ 
appear only in 1907—08, that is to say mountain ranges following close to and 
parallel with the northern bank of the Tsangpo, and pierced by the northern trib¬ 
utaries. At two places, however, we find fragments of ranges at some distance 
from the river, viz. between 85® and 86® East and at 87‘/a® East. long. 

On sheet N:o 71 (Provisional /ndta and Adjacent coitniries 

in January 1904 the same two fragments are still to be seen. On Ryder’s map 
they have disappeared. 

We have followed the journeys and results of the Pundits who, from 1865 to 
*^ 75 > were sent to southern Tibet by Montgomerie and Trotter and who have con¬ 
tributed to our knowledge of the Transhimalaya. We have seen that the journey 
to Tengri-nor by crossing the Nien-chen-tang-la in Khalamba-la and Dam-largen-la 
was regarded as specially important as proving the existence of the high range 
south of Tengri-nor. But when Nain Sing, two years later saw and took bearings 
to a senes of peaks on a section of 140 miles of his route the existence of a snowy 
range north of the Brahmaputra was regarded as clearly demonstrated. This view 
is both right and wrong. The journey of 1871—72 traversed the whole system, 
pierced to the very heart of the Transhimalaya and gave two complete profiles 
across the system. Thus, in spite of the 85 miles of snoAv>' ranges Nain Sing had 
seen north of th e Tsangpo in 1866, his journey in the Tsangpo valley was not re- 


* Misprint for Tadura. 

from ^ * misprint, [or the junction is 33 miles, north of Mantang, and the mounUins 

om where the Tsa-chu comes double as much. He returned by Loh Mantang and Kali-gandak. 
jj ‘i’® Pundits journey across Photu-la or Kore-la is to be found as PI. XXIV in 

♦ Journal Royal Geogr. Soc., Vol. 45, p. 299. 
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gardeJ as demonstratinjr the esistencL* of a range to the north and Motiigonierie 
does not even discuss its probability, a fact that should be compared with the 
beantiful results of die Tibet Frontier Commission in i<304* which, following the 
saotc route as the I’undit, could not prove much more than he regarding the interior 
of the system. 

As Nain Sing had only touched the southern edge of die system, Montgomerie 
desired to penetrate, through his emissaries, the interior of these mysterious mount¬ 
ains and sent the explorer of 1S71—72 to TcngrI-nor. He understood dial only 
transverse complete crossings had any value and that latitudinal itineraries south or 
north of die system were hardly wortli speaking of. Therefore Nain Sing’s journey 
in 1^73^74. during which he saw a snowy range to the south, was, in re¬ 
lation to the Transhimalaya, not less peripheric than the Journey of 1865—66. Hm 
if he had crossed the system in any other pass than Dam-largen-la, which was al¬ 
ready known, he would ha^-e rendered a very' important service.' 

In spite of their splendid work during ten years the Pundits have only ac¬ 
complished four crossings, namely over Jukti-la, Sarlung-la, Khaiamba-Ia and Dam- 
largen-la. Of th«se I know only the first from personal experience and shall later on 
dcKribe it. The second is obviously situated in llic pritidpal, water-parting range 
of the Transhimalaya, although 1 have not been able to find any detailed description 
of that itinerary', which brought one of Montgomerie’s explorers from Tok-jaluug 
down to Manakrovar. From this journey date such names as Sliiakma Khibjior 
and Ruldap-tso which I could not identify at the source of the Indus, nor at Ngang- 
laring-tso. Liut the last section of tlie route, as it is given on the Gazetttsar map of 
Kuniaun and llundes (Vol. H, PI. XV), goes over the SaHuiig Pass and down in a 
valley called Rhachong Chiu leading to the north-ea-stern corner of Manasarovar. ITtis 
valley is identical with my Pachung wliich goes close east of Mount Pundi, J went up 
a short distance in tills valley and got convinced of the existence of a road, which was 
however, usctl only by horsc-lhicves and robbers. This road runs close west to and 
nearly ]>arallel to the road 1 followed from Sumge-Ia to lokchen. The distance 
beiwejen Sumge-la and Tokchen is, as the crow' flies, 2t miles, and liolwcen Sar- 
lung and the shore of Manasarovar exactly the same. Thus Sarlung and fiumge-la 
must be situated In the same range. ! am not, however, sure whetlier the two 
passes are not after all one and the same. If not, the distance between them must 
be only one or two miles. As the range is very low in ihU region there may be 
several passes easy to cross. Put as all the rest of the native explorer’s route 

‘ My old teacher and friend Ha ton von Rjchthoitex in Berlin iiscil to nay tliat jounicys sdung 
UiB latitudinal valleys of Tibet were of comparatively I'ltk interest and value aa they kept lo lines 
wliich dill not chitoge their lopograpbical features for l^dreds of miles, and ber.ause very little could 
be known of the geoloii;ic:il structure. Kvetyljody who wished to explore Tibet serious’y had to lay 
his journey in the mciidiiiD or iliagunully through the country so ihat hc got an oppo-tunfty to cross 
ps many ranges aa ptiaaihlc. Only on suuh iiieiidionul lilies cotilil the topography iiniL geology 
become tiioivn. 
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lies west of mine and as both routes may touch each other only in the pass, I pre¬ 
fer to regard both as two different crossings, although situated quite close to 
each other. 

In the east, speaking only of the parts of the range near Tengri-nor, only 
nvo Europeans have crossed the Transhimalaya, LriTLEDALE in Goring-la and DE 
Lesdain in Khalamba-la. They have not added any new information about the 
system, whether they did not understand the importance of the problem or because 
both had their wives with them I do not know. Littledale, at least, took a new pass, 
which is always something to be grateful for. 

At the distance of 485 miles between Sumge-la and Khalamba-la nobody has 
ever crossed the system before 1907. So, considering as a whole the results of 
the Pundits’ journeys in connection \vith the Transhimalaya and admitting the great 
importance of their work, which occupies an epoch in the history of exploration 
in Tibet, we must say that they left the whole central part of the mountain system 
unknown, when their work was finished. They had crossed it at its extreme ends 
in four passes; otherwise they had only travelled along its borders and entered on 
their maps some of its peripheric peaks. The rest, that is to say, the whole central 
bulky massive, the orographical building, the geological structure, the hydrographical 
systems, the nature, the distribution of nomads and shepherds, the existence of 
villages, monasteries, roads, everything was quite unknown. Although Montgo¬ 
merie says that he never took his attention from the country north of the Tsang- 
po, he does not seem to have realized the importance of this field of exploration. 
His Pundits were sent to the uppermost Indus, to the gold-fields of western Tibet, 
to Shigatse, Lhasa, and Tengri-nor, up and down the Tsangpo valley, across and 
along the Nepalese frontier and so forth, but never across the mountains north of 
the Tsangpo, upon a line of 485 miles. Did he regard this system as sufficiently 
well known from Chinese sources and Hodgson’s map? I have shown above that 
this was not the case. At any rate the Central Transhimalaya was left alone and 
when, some 40 years later a European expedition entered these parts of the myste¬ 
rious country, it was, by circumstances, forced to follow Nain Sing’s road and to 
improve his rough reconnaissance into a mathematically correct survey. But it did 
not approach the interior any nearer than Nain Sing had done. 

The British method of using intelligent Pundits as surveyers of unknown Tibet 
has only to a very small extent been followed by the Russians. Thus Zybikoff was 
sent to Lhasa not very long ago, and returned with a description and a collection 
of photographs of the sacred city. Although he crossed Transhimalaya he has, of 
course, nothing to tell us of this mountain system. The Russians, however, have 
tried to draw some information from journeys undertaken by natives. In the Isvestiya 
of the Imp. Russ. Geogr. Society J. P. ShishmaREV and Baron Fr. VON DER 


Vol. DC, Nr 6 and Uanslated in Petermann’s Mitteilungen 1874, Band 20, p. 47 et seq. 
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OSTEN SacKEN have communicated the itinerary of an embassy from the Gigen 
Khutukhtu of Urga to Lhasa in 1873. The embassy was joined by a great number 
of Mongolian hunters and pilgrims. More than a thousand camels were loaded with 
provisions for the journey and with presents to Dalai Lama and Tashi Lama. The 
mission travelled through Ala-shan and vta Sining to Koko-nor. In the regions 
where the Tungan revolt was not yet quite finished the travellers had a Chinese escort 
in addition to the forty Mongolian soldiers who accompanied them the whole road. 

Only the third part of the itinerary to Lhasa is of some interest to us. I give 
only the names: Ike-ulan, Baga-ulan, the rivulet Chirimtai, Dynchin, Nukutu-daba, a 
pass belonging to a range of the same name; Dolon-kit, Sergei, two small rivers 
called Balangatai and Dalan-turu; Zaidan-bain-gol, the river of Tsaidam; the frontier 
of the two Koko-nor-princes or Dsasaks. Two roads are reported to exist from the 
frontier of the two Dsasaks, the eastern crosses the mountain Burkhan-bogdo, the 
western goes round this montain to the river Balanantai. The northern slope of the 
Shugei mountain; Gunjai-gardsa on the southern slope of the Shuga mountain. 
From here 19 days’ journey traverses uninhabited country, and the road seems to 
be the same as that taken by Hue and Gabet. Buchui-zagan a mountain and a lake; 
two springs called Solongo-khongor and Kuitun-shara; the mountain Bayan-khara- 
ula; Zagan-obotu near the great river Galdsur-ulan-muren; Zagan-tologoi not far 
from the river Mur-usu: Burkhan-busu, Lama-tologoi a mountain; Kuku-tchilu (Ko- 
ko-shili?) and the river Mur-usu; Dumbyr on the same river; Inderi-noor, a lake; 
Nubtshitu-ulan-muren (Napehitai), a tributary of Mur-usu; Camp on the bank of 
Mur-usu after passing Bokhumanai (Buka-mangna?); Adag-kharzag a mountain south 
of Mur-usu; a river at the foot of mount Dunda-kharzaga; mount Ushige; hot springs 
at the southern foot of Ushige, which is the same as Tang-la, from where Tibet is 
supposed to begin; Bundse-shil, Bukgei-gol, Zulmara a lake; Khara-usu (Nakchu), 
Yarmany, Lalun-garbu, Santshun, ,Choindon-jarba, Ladun, Khlakhandun, Pundo, 
northern foot of the range of Chagala, Synchu-dsong, Charara-chamo, Gandu, and 
Lhasa. Though many of the names are uncertain, they prove that the Mongolian 
pilgrims to Lhasa use their own names for the whole route, probably known for 
centuries and used by many generations. 




CHAPTER XIX. 


ABBE HUC. 

Under such conditions, as those set forth in the preceding chapters, it is really 
a hopeless task to search for information about the Transhimalaya in the geographical 
literature of Europe. What 1 have related so far, the best, fullest and most im¬ 
portant, — although not always the most reliable sources, are, to the greatest ex¬ 
tent, Asiatic. For from the early missionaries we got next to nothing at all. Klap¬ 
roth, Ritter and Humboldt took all their information from Chinese sources. The 
Pundits did excellent work in the west and east and on the periphery. Thomson 
and Cunningham in the west and Hooker and Campbell in the east, all of them 
belongfing to the most excellent e.xplorers of Asia, had no opportunity to pene¬ 
trate into Tibet. And beyond these sources, what did we know of the Trans¬ 
himalaya? Has anybody dealt with the problem in a monographical and scientific 
way? Even the Chinese texts are extremely meagre. In Ritter and Humboldt we 
find only a few passages. Hodgson touches the problem more en passant and in a 
way that remains beneath all serious criticism. We shall see later on what Saunders’ 
suggestions are worth. 

If Odorico de Pordenone and^Grueber and Dorville were the first Europeans 
to cross the Transhimalaya, Huc and GabET are the first of whom we know with 
perfect certainty, although they passed our system without even mentioning it. But 
still their journey is, from a historical point of view very important. They proved 
beyond doubt the possibility of reaching Lhasa from Peking and of crossing, even 
during the winter, eastern Tibet. Their journey w'ill for ever remain classic in the 
.history of exploration in the land of the Lamas. 

Only the section of Hue’s and Gabet’s journey which goes from Koko-nor to 
Lhasa concerns us here, and I will dwell upon some interesting passages in Hue’s 
narrative. 

Huc says the Si-Fan or Oriental Tibetans live along the mountains of Bayen- 
Kharat towards the sources of the Yellow River. He stayed here nearly a month. 
Towards the end of October 1845 the Tibetan embassy arrived and the two Lazarists 
joined it. So did also several Mongolian caravans en route. The caravan was very 
big: 15000 »boeufs 4 long poib, i 200 horses, i 200 camels, 2000 men, Tibetans 
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and Tatars. All the riding men were armed. There was also an escort of 500 
Chinese and Tartar soldiers accompanying to the Tibetan frontier. »Quel etonne- 
ment pour ces vastes et silencieux deserts, de se voir a tout coup traverses par une 
multitude si grande et si bruyante.** 

From Koko-nor the caravan marched to the west, >turning perhaps a little to 
the south* *. After six days they had to cross the Pouhain-Gol, >riviere qui prend 
sa source aux pieds des monts Nan~Chan, et va se jeter dans la mer Bleue. Ses 
eaux ne sont pas tres-profondes, mais ^tant divisees en douze embranchements tres- 
raproches les uns des autres, elles occupent en largeur un espace de plus dune 
lieue*. He gives a very graphic description of the passage, which was performed 
»admirably well*, but not without difficulty. Two yaks were drowned and a man 
broke his leg. 

PrSHEVALSKIY gives quite a different description of the river and, although he 
corroborates the statement that the river comes from Nan-shan, he has thrown some 
rather strong and very unjust doubt on Hue’s reliability. * He writes die name 
Boukhai'n-Gol which is correct and means >the river of the yaks*. Prshevalskiy says: 

>Dans son cours inferieur, au point ou passe la route du Thibet, cette riviere est large 
d’environ cinquante sagfenes et partout gueable. Sa profondeur en certaines endroits ne d6- 
passe pas deux pieds et n’est jamais importante. Grand done fut notre etonnement en nous 
rappelant la description que fait le pere Hue de ce Boukhal’n-Gol et de sa terrible traversee 
des douze bras du fleuve avec la caravane qui se rendait a Lhassa . . . Cepeneant il n existe 
qu’un seul bras au point ou passe la route du Thibet; encore n est-il rempli qu a 1 epoque des 
pluies. La riviere est toujours si basse qu’k peine un lievre pourrait sy noyer; un pareil ac¬ 
cident est inadmissible pour un animal aussi grand et aussi fort que le yak. Au mois de mars 
de I’annee suivante nous sejoumames un mois entier sur les rives du Boukhain-Gol, que nous 
traversions souvent dix fois pendant une seule excursion de chasse.* 

To Hue’s pretended observation of the tides in Koko-nor, Prshevalskiy says: 3 
»J’ai voulu me rendre compte de la veracite de cette assertion en plantant des jalons 
et j’ai pu ainsi me convaincre qu’elle ^tait completement d^nuee de fondement. En 
general, a partir du Koukou-Nor tout ce qu’avance ce missionnaire est entierement 
errone; j’en ai eu la preuve bien souvent.* 

Richthofen has made a very fine and learned analysis of Hue’s itinerary. 
He does not find much geographical matter in the book, as the people, their life and 
religion, as well as his own personal adventures, seemed to occupy too much of 
Hue’s attention. Richthofen shows that Hue crossed Bukhain-gol much farther to 
the west than Prshevalskiy. 1 would add that the river, even at the same season. 


* Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine, 1844, 45 et 46. Paris 1853, 
Tome II, p. 198 et seq. 

* Mongolie et Pays des Tangoutes, Paris 1880, p. 230. 

3 O. c. p. 218. 

4 China I, p. 259 et seq. 
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may have a veiy differeoE volume of water, for some years the oceanic pr^icipitation 
may reach farther into the Interior of the continent than other years. 

Several travellers have crossed this river. LlTTt.EnAI,K, 1893, does not give 
any account of it. ROBOROVSKJV crossed it more than once on his journey, [S93 
—95, hut liis account is very- meagre. He only say.s that where Noyon-khutul-gol 
joins it, the hreadtli is ^osas/mn* the bed and the banks consist of boulders a half 
ars/nu in diameter. Lower down the river spreads in some branches, and still lower 
down in niiany branches in a gravelly )>cd>, ’ [t would be easy to prove, by coiti~ 
paring all ilie different descriptions, thai not two are like each other, as different 
travellers have crofised ai different places and seasons. Littledale crossetl the Bukhain* 
gol 55 miles from the mouth. If Dltour’s map in Hue’s book (PI. XVIIl) is in 
the least reliable. Hue crossed the river some 15 from the mouth whereas 

Prshevalskiy crossed it very near the point where the river enters the Koko^nor. In 
[896, November 8th, 1 crossed the river some 25 miles (43 kilometres) from the 
mouth. ^ 1 have described it in the popular account of that journey.' In the scientific 
tlcscription I give the following detaik; jAi last we crossed the Bukhain-gol at a 
broad, comfortable place, where the bank terrace was hardly one metre high. 'I*hc 
breadili of the main branch was ^5 m, the average depth o.j$ ni. the greatest depth 
0.3s m, and the velocity 0.$ m, that is to say a volume of 17 cub.m a second. 
The water was clear and free from ice. Then follow tw'o small frozen arms, widi 
very' little water. The three following beds were rather broad and mighty, but 
perfectly dry . . , Some 4 km furdier down we crossed another branch, being 30 
m broad, o.a m average depth and o.? in velocity, thus carrying a volume of 4 cub.m. 
m a second . , . Between all these arms are low terraces w‘ith steep sides . . . 
and not inundated during the high water. Bm tl;e now dry betia are filled in sum¬ 
mer and some of them were .still mokt. The bed of the Bukhain-gol is therefore 
very broad and s])read, and it k possible, as my guide asserted, to cross the river 
at this season almost at any point-* 3 

Thus J mea-sured some 630 cub. feet water a second and the river was 
spread m seven ^ns, so th^ may easily have been twelve lower down where Hue 
crossed. There is no particular exaggeration in hU description. Some accidents 
may even happen in such a great caravan. Hue seems to have crossed the river 
»n the beginning of November as 1 did. Once he has .le lendemain, and once *dnq 
jours* before he comes to tlie 15th November, from which dates he must have 
crossed the river on the 9th of November or one day later than 1. 

Hue contimiesr »Le 15 novembre, nous quittAmes les magnillques plainer du 
a arrivirngs chK. lo. MongoU Ug Ts.Yda..g AusMt ^cs 

Uij J,,. ^P- J<«wk. Ciugr, Olmhbhe.tva pn ceotfalno, Asly, Vul. U. p. .90 

’ Thioujfh Ajsi/i, ][, p. 1155, 
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avoir traverse la riviere de ce nom, le pays change brusquement d’aspect. La 
nature est triste et sauvage; le terrain, aride et pierreux, semble porter avec peine 
quelques broussailles dessechees et impregnees de salpetre.» Which Prshevalskiy finds 
wrong: >Tandis qu’il n’y a que des marais non interrompus, pas une seule pierre et 
4 peine quelques arbustes.* He finds it strange that Hue does not mention the 
southern Koko-nor range and that he has nothing to say about the difficulties of 
the crossing of the Baian-gol or Tsaidam river. It was frozen when Prshevalskiy 
crossed it. Richthofen shows that Hue crossed the river almost the same day as 
Prshevalskiy, November 15th, so the circumstances must have been the same in 
both cases. 

Concerning his approach to Burkhan^Buddha Hue tells: *La caravane tout enti^re 
chercha a ramasser le plus de force possible pour franchir le Bourhan-Bota, mon- 
tagne fameuse par les vapeurs pestilentielles dont elle est, dit*“on, continuellement 

envelopp^.* 

At 3 o’clock in the morning the approach began and at 9 they were at the 
foot of the range. Very graphically he describes the difficulties of the road specially 
on account of the poisonous gases issuing from the soil. This explanation which 
reminds us so vividly of Desideri and Beligatti, he got from the members of the 
embassy and believed firmly in it. Prshevalskiy again criticises his predecessor, ex¬ 
plains the phenomenon scientifically, but does not seem to have crossed the mount¬ 
ains with less difficulties than the missionary, for he says:* »Bien que I’exhaussement 
y soit graduel, la travers^e du Bourkhan-Bouddha est fort p^nible par suite de la 
rarefaction de I’air.' Les animaux et les hommes perdent peu a peu leurs forces; 
une faiblesse generale les euvahit, la respiration devient difficile et le vertige les 
saisit. Souvent les chameaux tombent foudroyes; un des notres perit ainsi et les 
^urent beaucoup de peine a terminer 1 ascension.* 

On the southern side of the range Hue experienced a very heavy fall of snow 
and further south, to the next range, Shuga, the whole country lay covered under 
snow. The passage of the Shuga proved to be very difficult on account of the 
snow, cold and wind. Although Prshevalskiy’s description of this range is of course 
much better and more detailed, there is nothing in Hue’s account which does not 
agree with Prshevalskiy’s. 

Here begin the real hardships which have certainly not been exaggerated by 
the Lazarist missionary. It is the same stor>’ as every explorer who has crossed 
Tibet from north to south in winter has told: 

»Les deserts du Thibet sont, sans contredit, le pays le plus aflfreux qu’on puisse imaginer. 
Le sol allant toujours en s’^levant, la v^g^tation diminuait k mesure que nous avancions, et le 
froid prenait une intensity effrayante. lors, la mort commenga a planer sur la' pauvre ca¬ 

ravane. Le manque d’eau et de paturages ruina promptement les forces des animaux. Tous 
les jours, on etait oblig6 d’abandonner des betes de somme qui ne pouvaient plus se trainer. 


• O. c. p. 246. 
71—141741 III. 
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Le tour des hommes vint un peu plus tard ... — Vers les premiers jours de d^cembre, nous 
arrivames en presence du Bayen-Kharat, fameuse chaine de montagnes, qui va se prolongeant 
du sud-est au nord-ouest, entre le Hoang Ho et le Kin-Cha Kiang . . . L'endroit ou nous 
franchimes le Bayen-Kharat, n’est pas tres-eloigne des sources du fleuve Jaune; nous les avions 
k notre gauche, et il nous eut fallu tout au plus deux joumees de marche pour aller 
les visiter.* 

He found the range completely covered with snow. After some discussion in 
the caravan it was decided to proceed. 

>Nous nous mimes done a escalader ces montagnes de neige, quelquefois k cheval et 
souvent k pied. Dans ce dernier cas, nous faisions passer devant nous nos animaux, et nous 
nous cramponnions a leur queue. Ce moyen est sans contredit le moins fatigant qu’on puisse 
imaginer pour gravir des montagnes.* 

Prshevalskiy is not satisfied with this description. He found that the Baian- 
Khara-Oula rose rather gradually and that it was not ver)' high. It is even possible 
to avoid it altogether, if following the Naptchitai-Oulan-Mouren as he did. iCepen- 
dant le p^re Hue, dans sa narration, depeint le Baian-Khara-Oula comme un massif 
pr^sentant des difficultes insurmontables^; to which Richthofen remarks that the snow 
in Hue’s case made all the difference. 

On the other side the caravan took one day’s rest. >Nous quittames la grande 
vallee de Bayen-Kharat, pour aller dresser notre tente sur les bords du MourouY- 
Oussou. Vers sa source, ce fleuve magnifique porte le nom de Mouroui-Oussou 
(eau tortueuse); plus bas, il s’appelle Kin-Cha-Kiang (fleuve au sable d’or).» Prshe¬ 
valskiy reports that the road to Tibet follows the upper course of the river nearly 
to its sources in the Tang-la. This road is taken with camels; there is another over 
the mountains used by yak caravans. 

Some days beyond Mur-ussu the caravan was divided into several parties on 
account of the meagre grazing. 

Finally they reached the highest regions and were tortured by cold and heavy 
wind from the north. Many rivers were crossed on the ice. Ponies, mules and 
camels died in great numbers and forty men were abandoned. The health of Father 
Gabet gave way; he never quite recovered from the blow he got on the Tang-la 
and died before he returned to France. 

*Nous commencions a gravir la vaste chaine des monts Tant-La . . . Apris six jours 
de penible ascension sur les flancs de plusieurs montagnes, placdes comme en amphitheatre les 
unes au-dessus des autres, nous arrivames enfin sur ce fameux plateau, le point peut-etre le 
plus eieve du globe . . . Des bords de ce magnifique plateau, nous apercevions a nos pieds 
les pics et les aiguilles de plusieurs immenses massifs, dont les demiers rameaux allaient se 
perdre dans Thorizon . . .* 

It took them twelve days to cross the heights of Tang-la. 

*La descente du Tant-la fut longue, brusque et rapide. Durant quatre jours entiers, 
nous allames comme par un gigantesque escalier, dont chaque marche ^tait form^ d unc mon- 
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tagne.» On the other side they reached hot springs with boiling water. The water stood in 
reservoirs of granite. >On rencontre frcquemment, dans les montagnes du Thibet, des sources 
d’eaux thermales.* * 

From Tang-la to Lhasa he remarks that the soil goes downwards the whole 
way. Once they camped in a gp'eat plain with excellent grass. 

For some days they followed a long series of valleys, where sometimes black 
tents were to be seen and then they reached »the great Tibetan village*, which is 
situated on the river Na-Ptchu, >designde sur la carte de M. Andriveau-Goujon, par 
le nom mongol de Khara-Oussou*. This he found to be the first Tibetan station 
of any importance on the way to Lhasa. Among the black Tibetan tents he found 
some Mongol tents. He reckons about 15 days from here to Lhasa. 

He now approaches Transhimalaya; »La route qui conduit de Na-Ptchu a 
Lha-Ssa est, en g^n^ral, rocaUleuse et tr^s-fatigante. Quand on arrive a la chaine 
des monts Koiran, eUe est d’une difficult^ extreme. Pourtant, a mesure qu’on 
avance, on sent son coeur s’^panouir, en voyant qu’on se trouve dans un pays de 
plus en plus habits . . .» Fields are to be seen and instead of tents there are houses. 
The shepherds have disappeared. Fifteen days from Nak-chu they reach Pampou 
which is regarded as the vestibule to the holy city. It is a beautiful plain watered 
by a big river. After three months of deserts this place appeared to them the most 
charming in the world. When Hue reached the last mountain wall before Lhasa, 
he seems to have forgotten all the hardships and miseries of Tang-la for he says, 
>mais e’etait, sans contredit, la plus ardue et la plus escarpee de toutes celles 
que nous eussions rencontr^es dans notre voyage*. It took him and his companion 
nine hours to reach the summit. On January 29th, 1846, they reached the holy city 
after a journey of 18 months from the iBlack Waters* in Manchuria north-east of 

Dolon-nor. . i. 1 j 

For his analysis of Hue’s journey Richthofen used the Chinese map published 

at Wu-chang-fu in 1863, further Prshevalskiy’s preliminary report togeAer with the 
remarks of Ney Elias in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 1874, 
p. 76 et seq., Prshevalskiy’s map, and the itinerary from Urga to Lhasa, which was 
given to the Mongolian embassy by the Chinese Government.' 

Richthofen writes Koiram,* but has nothing to say of the name or the range. 
A. H. Dufour has Mts Koiran. In d’Anville we find Coiran MM. It is very prob¬ 
able that Hue never heard any name for this range during his journey and that he 
has got his Koiran from Dufour, who himself got it from d’Anville. It is curious 
that Hue could cross the eastern Transhimalaya without hardly noticing it, or, at any 
rate, without having anything special to tell about this great system. Pampou, on 
the other hand, he makes the worst of all the mountains he had to cross. It is true 


* Comp. Peterraann’s Mitteilungen, 1874, p. 48. 

* China. I, p. 263. 
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tlui live Penbo-la, just north of Lhasa, is 5 $75 so it may be even higher 

than tlic water-parting pass in the prindpal range. Hue probably crossed this 
range in Shangshung-Ia. which, as stage N:o 85, Ls to be found on the Chinese- 
Jlongolian itinerary- under the form of Satitschschvin.' Through this pass. Shangshung, 
A—K— Ako travdJed, and it seems to be the one crossed by the Mongojtatv pil¬ 
grims’ highway to Lhasa, 

Hue's journey h one of the most temarJiabfe ever undertaken through Tibet 
and Jvis book the most delightfu] ever %vritten about dits country^. Prshevalsldy uses 
every possible opporiiiriity to throw some shadow over Fathtr Hue. But Richthofen 
remarLs that Hue’s geograpliical observations are perfectly reliable and that their 
meagreness depends upon the terrible cold he Ivad to endure during a winter journey 
in those inhospitable regions. With our present knowledge of the country it is easy 
to see that ail the names Hue has given are correct. Burkhan-Huddha, Bhuga, Bayan- 
l^an^ Muf-ussu, lang-la ami Penbo-Ja, are all correctly placed in his description. 
Over the whole book there is an atmosphere of perfect honesty and Jove of trutti, 

Dutrkuil 1)E Rkins lias said of his famous countryman: >Un robuste chasseur, 
rompu aiuc plus dures fatigues, qui suivmit ies traces du P. Hue, avee une s^irieuse 
escorte et en s eniourant de tout le confort possible, trouverait sans doute quelque 
exag^radons de style dans ceitaines descriptions de M. Hue; mais il nous semblc 
que, voyageant plus simplevnent ou dans les indmes conditions que ce missionnaire, 
ia plupart des Euroi^ens seraient impressionmSs de la m6me facon que lui .. . Les 
r^cits de M. Hue doivent inspirer une enti^ confiance , . 


With sudv defenders Prshcvalskiy’s criticism has done very little harm to Hue 
and his ■bmz’Mtrs. 

it 15 easy to see from Dufour's map in Hue’s book, that Dufour and Hue 
ave not worked together, for none of the high ranges mentioned by Hue have been 
entered on the map, except Koiran, Even Tang-la is missing. 'ITiere is a BaTo 
khara oola, but m quite a wrong place. There is a Bassa doungni oola south of 
Mouroiu-oussou, resembling the range of die same name on Berghaiis’ map and 
p^bably origin^ meant to be the Tang-la range. Hue’s description of the ranges 
which IS v^- dear and correct and even gives die impression of parallelism, does 
no at al agree with the fantastic arrangement on ihe map, which is dated [S40 

* joiirney. As it was, hoivever, published 
also 'fi Hues book, u ought to have been improved from his descriptions. 

^ V a T features 0.1 Dufour's map. Tlic Mls Koiran 

are commued to the by a range, which is pierced by all the [ndo-Chmese rivers 
g mg east and S.L. This range returned later on in Richthofen's iSmisches System, 
and on Saunders ma,«. and others. To tlie west the Koiran range continues die 


' PelerniADD > MitInlunKeu, I. c, p. ju. 
* LAsic Cemnle, p. igf. 
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whole way north of tlie Tsangpo to tlie Kailas. U is not difficult to find tlie source. 
The range is pierced by two northern tributaric-s, namely, the Naouc 1 sanpou and die 
Sanki Tsanpou of d’Anville. So when Saundeirs made Nain Sings Charia-Sanpu 
pierce his Gangri range, it was not an invention of his own, for the same experi¬ 
ment had been made J5 years tiefore by Dufour. The great differetice between 
d'Anville an<l Dufotir was, that Dufour joined d’Anvillc s several ranges to one great 
single range, exactly corresponding to Humboldt's Dxang range, 

Dufour had no reason whatever not to accept d'Anville's *rarcou Tsanpou, 
which he calls Dargou-zzang bo tchou and represents as flowing along the northern 
foot of the Koiran range. In this as well as in the case of Oie tw'o northern tribu¬ 
taries Dufour lias followed Berghaus* example. Humboldt has wisely not gone so 
far as to lose himself in too uncertain details. 

I-rom Kailas to die west the range divides like a fork, one branch being die 
Ladak range of Burrard, south of the upper Indus and Its Gartaiig branch, the other 
stretching first N,W. and then turning to the N.E.. under tlie name of Mi Ghangri, 
which, in an extraordinary way and at right angles, crosses a combination of the 
Kara-konim and Kwen-Ivin, called Mts THsoung* 1 ing ^ on die map. I lere Humboldt 
comes nearer ilm reality’. 'I’bus Dufottr’s Ghangri range is meridional and forms a 
cross w'ith the Thsoung-Ltng, resembling the cross Humboldt made of Holor and 
Mouztagh or Tien-shan farther north. That Dufour really means the Kara-korum 
can be seen from the well-known pass in its western part called Ddfil* Kara-korum, 
which is situated in his 'niBoung-Llng. It should he remembered that already in 
1S40 the name Mt Ghangri was used for a Tibeian range in uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuation of the Transhimalaya, hut situated at the sources of Keriya-dary’a. 

A long way east of the Ghangri the I’hsoung-Ling forks, the northern branch 
being Bam khara oola, the southern Bassa doungra oola. 'iTie latter, after some 
curious roundabout ways goes down S.F.. and south between Vang-ise and Mekong. 
Disregarding all the quite natural mistakes of his map, the interesting fact rrmiains, 
diat Dufour makes the range, in which the Kara-korum Bass is placed, continue through 
die whole of Tibet, nay even continue between the Jndo-Chincse rivers. Its Central- 
Asiatic part runs straight from w'«ist to east on die 35* N, lat., instead of describing 
a bend to the soudi. Dufour has anyhow suspected that a great mountain sy-stem 
went through the whole of Central Asia, a view in which he must have been in¬ 
fluenced by Klaprodi and Humboldt, Fiwther westwards die Tlisoung-Ling turns 
N.W. and N.N.VV, and forms, under the famous and unfortunate name of Bolor-tagh 
the western boundary'-wall of Kasterii Turkestan, 

Hardly anybody has written about Eastern Tibet without quoting Hue. In 
the middle of the last ccoturj^ he was one of the greatest aulhoritics on Lamalsm. 
as may easily be seen from Kbppen's w'ork. As a geographer he will never be re- 


^ ObiiOTislj ifiisprint for Thftaung-Lkttifi 
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garded as an authorit>'. With full right Sir Hbnry Yuij: says of him: *As regards 
a large part of die country of which I am going to speak wc are ail on a levd, 
for no one has seen it, not even the eiever Abbe himsdf and his companion; and 
of geographical informatton regarding the region in question, they can hardly be 
said to have brought anything back.>' And stiU his name will live for ever in the 
history of exploration in Tibet, the modem epoch of which he inaugurated as one 
of the most brilliant and intrepid pioneers of any time. 

* InUwlBctoiy Essjiy in: The River or Golden Sstnd by Copt. William Cni, London iflSo, p, iS. 
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SCHLAGINTWEIT. LASSEN, DREW, H. STRACHEY. 

It is of preat interest to follow, step by step, tlte hktory- of human know- 
-ledge regarding a momuain system such as the 'rranshitnaJay'a, 1 have alreatly been 
able to Slow how hard and obstinate the work lias been and how difficult the con¬ 
quest. No other mountain system on the earth can in this respect be ttompared with 
the Tninshimalaya. The history of Himalaya becomes lost in the darkness of Indian 
hymns and we recognLe it in the classic literature of Asiatic geography. The Kwen- 
lun bi a more modem conquest And still, on mount Kwcn-lun the Chinese mytliol- 
0‘dHts placed the abode of the immortals and of the supernatural beings who govern 
the surface of the earUi. ’ 'Hte system is marked roughly on certnin maps from 
about 1730, as will be shown later on. But only some fifty years ago Kwen-Iun 
was proved to exist and was accepted on our maps as an independent sjstem. 
Concerning the Kara-komm a long struggle lias been fought before It was definitely 
recognized. But the most difiicult problem to solve has been the Transhimalaya. 

While Himalaya, Kwen-lun and Kara-korum have been mentioned and dlsciisserl 
Iniimerable times a dt^p silence has been hanging over die Transhimalaya. No 
struggle had, before tgog, been fought about it. Most geographers ignored it com- 
pletdy, Qtliers accepted silently either d'Anville or Klaproth. Hodgson could draw 
mountin ranges in Tibet without meeting a word of criticism. What could be said 
for or against a system, about which nobody had Uie slightest knowloilge? 

I am now going to relate in a few* * quotations the contributions of the brothers 
Schlagintweit. In their many writings our system occupies a rather humble place. 
In an article: Phynkstiisth-gUGgrtiphische S(hitd£ritng von Hocfi-Astm R0B£RT VON 
SCUbAGINTWErr lias given an e.xcellent risnmi, .«) far as the country was known in 
(865.* He reviews the serious start against the unknown heights undertaken by- 
British officers and scholars. Tlicir observation that tlie snow limit was higher on 
the northern slope than on the soutliem of the Himalaya, which gave rise to a good 
deal of opposition, wa.s believed by Humboldt who also explained the cause. 


’ kJ.ipmth in the Nouveau JotEmal Aaiatiqui:, Tome XII. Paris 1SJ3, p. 23a. 

* Pet^rtnarm^fi Mittialiingcii, l 36 Sf P+ 
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H „l, ^'“SiH'yeits were the (irei Europeans to cross the whole breadth of 

'o give a detailed profile of the 
^ 10 ^ fr™ sooth to nonh They regaoled as one of their princii^ results the 
proof that Himalaya was only one branrfi of High Asia. Subdivided the 

mounta,,,, mto th.ee .mnges .1 Himalaya. Kan.-kor„m\„d Kwett-Iun. 

ih,, . Humboldt had anived at the conclusion 

diat a paem. Kwen-tun, e«ked in the north. Hut this was only a supoosition 
which had not been proved. Tlie three brothen. Sehlagintweit wLe dic^Lt noi 
on^ to prove the enatence of Kivcn-lun but also of that of the Katwkorum. ■ .Man 

hn LralsTine^A^’f"""! Baleutung gehalten, man hatto 

V iT als einu Verawcigung ties KiinlUn b<Mrachtet> 

the Jot!S^ :or^“«'''‘'"'' "f High Asia in 

Ung KLTk"' ‘‘T; "'*^.■1'™ cr hi Chen » 

wie dcr Hio2Vs,^be^" Unsaid von hohen Gipfd, 

Niv-eau dcs Meer^h ^ ^ Ifc*ichung auf seme nuttlerc ErlicbunB «bef das 

Of the situation and genera] features of Tibet he says; 

Tibet. "'** 

,:i„ir„hSU“e.rur 7 t :.hwo“ 

w icdcrlercn F< «t t,h ^ trauchte, di&e imge, aus atten Berielitcn stainmcnde Ansicht 

&SErF 5 -:; 

aus einer Gehimskettc sondmi « I” den bstHchca und den w«ilichcii* hHiteht nicht 

time a™n.! 2 "i “ p"“f T"o“ "«<* was at the same 

Cm a tou^Z. . T^l ™ 7 n- ™" Schlagiatweir made die KarZ 

as only the Kwen 111 I ^ Ti^estan. In this view both were mistaken, 

Tiber US can Im „garded as a boundary to Tibet if we regard 

the north.* **'■>■' is no such boundary to 

fruher Wg" gLb«' Hodi-Asieih hifdet nicht, wtc man 

K«i)f »V«| years'bcfoinh? U« Kara-lofum Pas* a|. 
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Alrf;ady ia 3. dedication to thoar grr-at ^vo^k' it had bet:n said; ^Thc mountam 
systems of the Himalaya, Karakorum, and Kuenliien, include the highest elections ii 

of our globe.» WTiilst they iiurmhiced the Englisli signification High Asia they al¬ 
ways only mentioned three [irincipal ranges running through these elevate*.! regions, 
and the Hindu-kush was the western continuation of the Kara-korum. riuL there: was 
never a word of a system hetw'een Kara-konim and Himalaya, which, in height and 
extension could be compared with the latter. 

Some ten years later a more popular work in four volumes was published by 
1 iKtLM.ANN VON SuHLAOlN'nmtT, in which wc get some new gJinip.'ies of his views 
regarding the system.<j north of the Tsangpo.^ Here it is not alwa >'5 easj- to find 
in how far the expressed views are the results of their own obseiAations or whether 
they have been influenced by others. A few quotations will l)c suffident. 

It had been belie veil that the northern bountlar>’ of the Indian rivers was 
formed by »KLiniiln», whicii at that time had never been readied by any European, 

But the Schlagintiveits were surtiiised to find tiiat the Kara-koruin consisted of ridges 
even higher dian tho-ie of the Himalaya. Tliey found that die Kara-korum in reality 
was the principal range of High Asia and stretched betw'een 95 anti 73 * 

The fact that the Kara-korum is the highest of the three ranges is somewhat hiddtm 
by the high position of the snow limit, depending upon the com|)aratively slight pre¬ 
cipitation, To the ivest the Kara-korum continues in HIndu-kush and Bolor-tagh, 
that is to say, it divides into tw'o branches. As to tlic eastern continuation he has 
the following surprising idea: 

•In seiner liailiclicp Hflirtc gabdt skli der Katakordm (bci 85’ d, L. v. Gr,) in zwdwDht 
fioliexti gleicli hobe Zivcige; liiesc begren^cn gegen Nordun uud gegea Siideu cine verb^tnis- 
massig ofeht sclvr bedeutende Deptessioii, deren Richtung der Wasscrechvide des Gtbii^ea pa¬ 
rallel ist. Die Seen TiSagrt und Namur liegun in diiaier Senkung, welchc gegen Osten offen 
bleibt ^ ^ 

'Hiis is mere speculation, for at that time liie interior of Tibet was quite un¬ 
known, and it is hard to sec why he made the Kara-korum branch off into two 
eastern ranges from S5" E. long. U is, however, interesting to see tliat Hermann 
von Schlagintw'dt belicvcti in an eastern continuation as far as to 95“ E* long. The 
rivers beginning on the Kara-korum and flowing nortli pierce the Kwen-Jun in the 
same way as do die rivers of the 1 limalaya running south- Yarkanil-ilaiya, Kara- 
kash, and Keriya-darj'a are mentioned as e-xamples, 'ITie peaks and ridges of the 
Kwen-lun are much loiver than those of the two other systems. The average height 


' Results of a scientific tuission to India and Iflgh Asia, undertaken bctvi'CEn ttu yeare 
MnCCCiJV, and MDCCCLVIII, by order of the Court of rJireclors of the Honourable East India 
Company, by Hermann, Adolph, and Robert de Sehlotsinlweii, With an Allas of panorama-s, views, 
and maps. Ixiping and ],inndon iSAa. 'fhis work uotiLaiiid on overwbelmblg amount of observations, 
gathered in four big volumes. 

■ RciseB ia iudicn iind Hocbusicn, Band U; Hoebasieo, Jena 1871 , 
aa—liJTfi ///. 
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af Uit; Kara-komn: peaks he rejjards as somewhat lower tlian tJiose of the Hima¬ 
laya* but the ava*ige lieight of ridges and passes is higher, 

III spite of Nain Sing's journey he has not etianged his view regarding Tibet, 
a fact that indicates that tire Pundit’s Joiimey was not sufficient for suspecting the 
existence of a range I>et>veen the Kara-komm and the Tsangpo. 'ITius 'I’ibet re¬ 
mains simply a laiiiuflioal valley bordered by the Dilioiig and the Indus and by 
Himalaya and Kara^kortiin. Kwen-lun is outside of Tibet, and between Kara-konim 
and Kwen-lun is a plateau with irregular distribution of mountains and va]le)'s> 

After having expressed his views regarding the sources of the Dihong* as he 
calls even the Tsangpo, he continues;' 

)Die Hitnalayahammlinie isc hicr ungeaditct ihrer bedcutendcn Hbhc dcni Haupttlulc 
sehr nahe liegend; auf dcr linkm, dur Karikonimseite aber muss die wasxerschcidcndc Linte 
s<hr fcfnc ijoch liegcn; vor dcr JLauptkeUe crhcbi sich hier noch die Kette dca Oifuinjring- 
Gebirges- Der grdsste Hieil der Chomorang'Kettc gchdrt zu Gn^ri Kborsuni. Sic beginnt im 
VVesten in dcr Provinj von Pangkong. AIs mijehtige Kettc Uat dns ClioiiiDrang-Gebirgc schr 
dcutlich in d en Uingcbungcn von GSrtok hervor; cs isi auth a Is Mittelkette von Gnari Khorsum 
init seiner ctwas isolirt stdiendea Fortselzung in Ost*Tib<t auf uiiHcrcr Routcn-Knrte von t86i 
aagebracht Dcr Name vrnrdc erst dutch die PundiLs bekannt.* 

Even here, in a work published seven years after Nain Sing's journey along 
the Tsangpo, Schlagintwelt speaks of the left* Kara-kortim-side of the main vaJley. 
He knows Hodgsons works for he ijuotes him cLsewhcre* But he has nothing to 
-say of Ilia Nien-chen-tang-Ia, And still we easily find on his map of jS6i" an un¬ 
mistakable revitfal, at least partly, of Hodgson's range, I'he Kara-korum range 
runs diagonally through Uio whole interior of Tibet. From the Kara*korum pass 
it runs S,E,* south of the Ike Namtir-nor, which is, by die wa)', represented as the 
source of Keriya-darj'a, an invention made entirely by Schlagintwelt himSiiL’ir, foriiicre 
is nothing in the original Chinese map, that justifies sueli an arrangement. But he 
is no doubt right in drawing the northern Kara-kortim soutli-easlwards- But how 
could he know'? Nobody had ever tieen there. It is only conjecture that liapitens 
to be right. 

I*hen, suddenly the system turns to tlie east, S.E., south and finally east again. 
From where has he got thb sharp bend, and how can he know that a fiart of the 
Kara-korum, in the very unknow^n heart of Tibet, is meridional? In the eastern part 
of the range, which runs west and east, we recognize a bastard between the maps 
of d'Anville and Hodgson. Or rather* the rivers are d'Anrille's, the range liodg- 
^nji. From this we also understand why Schlagintwelt has nothing to say of the 
franshimalaya* For he makes the Kara-korum turn southwards and run betw'een 
the Tengri-nor and the Tsangjju. He suspects two systems, but lie combines diem, 

t,',.. II Tibet; zwisclicn dcr Himdlaya — und der Katakaritni- 

KvUe. Jena iSya, t*- 36. ' 
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The western half is Kara-korum, the eastern Transhimalaya. However, he does not 
lose sight altogether of the two missing halves, or the real eastern Kara-korum and 
western Transhimalaya. But they have dwindled on his map to secondary ranges. 

That this is really his meaning is clear from the Inde.\ map of his Atlas, 
where he only knows three »principal mountain chains of High Asia», and where the 
direct eastern continuation of Kara-korum and the direct western continuation of 
the Transhimalaya are called: »some of the secondary chains of High Asia». 

This map was drawn a few years before Nain Sing’s journey. But it is curious 
that the discoveries of Moorcroft and the Stracheys, with whose works Schlagint- 
weit was familiar, have not in the least improved his extraordinary representation 
of the western Transhimalaya. Not even the Kailas is marked, although, in those 
days, it was believed to be situated on the range, which Cunningham called the 
Kailas or Gangri Range. 

Schlagintweit’s views do not seem to have found many followers, unless we 
should suspect some little influence from him on the Tibetan map in Stielers Hand- 
Atlas for 1875. He has not contributed to the knowledge of our system. He has 
only complicated it a little more. The characteristic feature of his standpoint is that 
the northern tributaries of the Tsangpo should rise from the southern slopes of the 
Kara-korum, and that some of the rivers from its northern slopes went to Eastern 
Turkestan. 

CHRISTLAN Lassen has given a wonderful and excellent resutni of the history 
of geographical knowledge about India and its neighbours.* He keeps, regarding 
the modem geography, of course the general standpoint of his time, but in many 
respects he is more perspicacious than even professional geographers. He regards 
the Kwen-lun system or Kulkun, which from Kokonor stretches to the west and 
through the Tsungling is connected with the Belur-tagh and Hindu-kush, as the 
sharp natural boundary between the northern tribes and the Tibetans. But in a note 
he adds that perhaps it would be more correct to say that such a boundary were 
formed by the Gang-disri and Dzang-mountains, for north of these ranges the Khor 
or Mongols live. We remember from where this view originally dates, and in con¬ 
nection with these ranges Lassen has no new opinion of his own. 

The situation and importance of the Gangdisri range he explains in these words: 

iDer Kailasa, Gangdisri der Tibeter, ist eine aussere Kette und gehort nicht dem eigent- 
lichen Himalaya; er ist eine der hochsten Erhebungen der Erde, aber noch ungemessen; er ist 
ein Auslaufer des Karakorum-Gebirges, welches vom Tsungling, wo dieser in den Kuenlun Uber- 
geht, sich abzweigt, und S.S.O. nach den heiligen Seen hinstreicht; durch den Kailasa schart 
es sich dem Himalaya an, selbst verbindet es das Quellgebiet Pamer und die Gegend des Sees 
Sirikul mit dem eben bezeichncten Quellgebiete der Indischen Fliisse und den heiligen Seen. 
Das Karakorum-Gebirge umwallt das obere Industhal von der rechten Seite, dem Flusse pa¬ 
rallel ... In der Senkung zwischen dem Karakorum und Himalaya liegen am Indus die zwei 


• Indische Alterthumskunde, Leipzig 1867, I, p. 16 et seq. 
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westlichen Tibet; das mittlere mit der Hauptsadt Ladakh oder Leh, das westliche oder Klein- 
tibet Oder Baltistan mit der Hauptstadt Iskardu; das eigentliche oder Grosstibet liegt ostwarts 
zu beiden Seiten des Dzangbo. Alle Tibeter heissen bei den Indern Bh6ta.> 

Characteristic for this view is the uninterrupted continuity of one great range. 
He regards the Kailasa or Gangdisri range as a ramification from the Kara-korum, 
which, itself, is only a branch from the Tsungling, branching off at the place where 
the Tsungling and Kwen-lun are connected. At Kailas it comes in intimate con¬ 
tact with Himalaya without belonging to that system. According to Lassen’s de¬ 
scription the great range, >one of the highest on the earths, forms a kind of connec¬ 
tion between Pamir and the source-region of the great Indian rivers. In this con¬ 
struction the individuality of the different mountain systems gets lost, and so does 
also the parallelism between the different tectonic folds. Like Schlagintweit, Lassen 
regards the Kara-korum and the Himalaya as the boundaries of Tibet. In this 
respect he comes in some contradiction to himself. For, as quoted above, he suggests 
that it may be more correct to make the Gangdisri and Dsang-mountains a boundary 
bet^veen the Tibetans and the Mongol tribes to the north. He must have connected 
the map of Tibet in Stielers Hand-Atlas, which by that time showed the Khara- 
korum-Chor Kette north of the Zzang Kette. Thus, if Tibet is situated between 
Kara-korum and Himalaya, the Dzang range (Transhimalaya) cannot be a northern 
boundary of the Tibetans. Like the geographers of the preceding decades Lassen 
felt sure of the existence of a range north of the Tsangpo. But nothing was known 
of its central parts, and therefore it was not easy to explain the geography, nor the 
ethnological boundaries. 

Further Lassen says: 

>Die Granzen des Indischen Gebiets am obern Indus lassen sich wegen unserer geringen 
Bekanntschaft mit dem Lande nur im Allgemeinen bestimmen; es werden auch hier die aus- 
sersten Kctten sein; der Darda Himalaya im Norden Kashmirs bis an den Indus, auf dessen 
rechtem Ufer aber die Granze unklar ist. Doch wird man wie die Gebiete von Iskardu und 
a odCT sogar Lhassa mit Recht als Indisch bczeichnen diirfen, wie geschehen ist; derm 
j enn cme o ere Kette als der Himalaya diese Lander von dem Norden trennen sollte, so bleibt 
der grosse G<^ei«atz, dass die Lander der Bhota Plateau-Lander sind, Indien aber, wo es an- 
,Ebene herabsenkt und seiner Hauptsache nach Niederung ist: der Hi¬ 
malaya bildet den aussersten Sudrand des Hochlandes und scheidet dieses von dem ganz ver- 
schiedenen sUdlichen Lande, wahrend die inneren Ketten Hochasiens nur ver%vandte Gebiete 

iibersteigt nirgends den Himalaya, es fehlt daher auf dem 
chande die Regulirung des Klimas und der Jahreszeiten, welche eine Wirkung des Monsuns 
ist, und schon dieses macht den Himalaya zur entschiedenen Naturgranze.* 

In this parage as well we feel the uncertainty, but possibility, of a higher 
^ Lassen s works our problem has not got any assistance 
r interesting to see how one of the 

‘'I"'to make the best possible use of the geographical 
matenal exiting to explain h,s ethnological and religious boundaries. Whafhe says 
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of the monsoon is also in accordance with the general view of the time. As a 
matter of fact the influence of the monsoon is felt much further north of the Hima¬ 
laya than formerly believed. 

From Frederic Drew's excellent work I must, for the sake of completeness, 
insert a few quotations.* He discusses in a most able way some of the geological 
questions regarding the western parts of our system: 

.Cunningham, in his book on Ladakh, speaks of the ’Kailas Range’ as extending in one 
unbroken chain from the source of the Indus to the junction of the Shayok, the name being 
taken from a peak on it near Mansarawar Lake, and he calls the great ridge behind Leh, 
between the Indus and the Shayok, by the same name, ’Kailas or Gangri Range’. It will be 
seen that I have not used this name in my map nor elsewhere; in this I follow Col. H. Strachey, 
who does not connect by its name this last ridge (which I have called ’Leh Range’, though 
on the maps I have put no name to it) with any of the chains to the east or south-east of the 
part we have now reached . . . We are now (at Dora) where the unbroken continuation of 
the Leh Range ceases. That long line of granite mountain, which b^an at the Indus and 
Shayok junction, and has. up to here, extended from north-west to south-east for 220 miles, 
in that direction ends, and the Indus Valley occurs. Immediately beyond the river, between 
the Indus and the Hanle stream, occur again granite mountains, which, geologically, are a con¬ 
tinuation of the others, and indeed lie in the same line with them. So that it would not be 
alien to the methods of geological description to say, that the Indus here cuts through the 
granite range; the range being taken to extend from the Indus and Shayok junction to the 
neighbourhood’ of Hanle at all events — how much farther to the south-east I know not. Now 
to the north-east of all this is a distinct line of mountain, of which Sajum Station, 20 021 feet, 
is one of the summits; this, according to Cunningham, would be part of the Kailas Range; 
here this range also is of granite, though farther east its composition changes; the line of it 
runs north-westward, overlapping the line of the Leh Range; the granite of the two ranges is 
in part continuous and in part separated, as regards the surface, by some shale and limestone; 
in the line of the occurrence of these last rocks is the depression separating the two ridges; 
the highest part of this depression is the Tsaka Pass, about i 200 feet above the Indus Valley, 
but nearly 5 exx) feet below the hill summits, on either side; the rise to this is a gentle ascent 
of 3*; the Pass divides the Upper Indus Valley from the Pangkong drainage-basin. According 
to General Cunningham’s nomenclature this Pass is a depression in the Kailas Range. Ac¬ 
cording to the plan of description just followed by me the Tsaka Pass is a neck connecting 
two ridges, the Leh Range on the south-west and this other on the north-east . . . About 
NE from Dora the northern mountain-ridge changes in point of composition from granite to 
a more or less altered .shale; the line of it is continued more to the east than before, while in 
the line of its original direction are some more hills which are joined to the other ridge by a 
neck called on the survey map ’Chang Pass’; this Pass is practically the boundary of Chinese 
Tibet in that direction; in the Indus Valley the boundary will be a day or two’s march 
beyond Dora.* 

The Leh Range of which Drew said he did not know how far it proceeded 
to the east, is the same which Burrard calls the Ladak range and continues the 
whole way to the Dihang bend of the Brahmaputra. 

’ The Jummoo und Kashmir Territories. A geographical account. London 1875, p. 312 et seq. 
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Cunningham must be pardoned for extending the name Kailas or Gangri to 
a wrong range. HENRY StracHEY had not made the same mistake. In this con¬ 
nection it may be interesting to remember what Henry Strachey has to say of the 
real Gangri range, — not the wrong one as in Cunningham’s case. 

Strachey had not much occasion to come into contact with our system, but 
he got some glimpses of it from the lakes. From his first camp, north of the pass 
Lankpya Dhura he could see »through the opening northward a glimpse of distant 
blue mountains, part of the Gangri range perhaps, on the north side of the Sutlej®. * 
From Lama Choktan he makes the following observation: >The north-western horizon 
is bounded by the Gang^ range of mountains moderately tipped with snow (2nd 
October), and remarkable for the deep purple-blue color of their inferior rocky 
parts; and about the middle of this range rises the snow-capped Peak of Kailas, 
somewhat higher than the rest of the line. I do not believe these mountains are 
nearly so lofty as the main ranges of the Indian Himalaya.> From Rakas-tal he 
could see the outlet valley running westwards as far as his eye reached and the 
Gangri mountains he saw stretching north-westward for some 30 miles. >The Gangri 
range continued also far to the eastward, rising out of a wide green plain, which 
e.xtended between the base of the mountains . . .» He gives a good description of 
the Kailas as he saw it from afar, and makes it 21 000 feet high. »The openings 
on both sides of Kailas disclose only more mountains in the rear ...» As he 
suspected, and even saw other mountains in the north-east, the view he further on 
expresses is the more curious. For he says: * 

>The Gangri range of mountains subsides at T ankcham-Tarjum the next east 
from Samo-tokchim. Hor Tol is Jang-tang, i. e., untilled pasture ground, and be¬ 
longs to the province of Gnari, subject to the Garpun of Gartokh. Beyond Hor 
lol, e^tward, lies the district of Tosher, by some pronounced Doshel, also Jang- 
tang; It IS subject to the Zungpun of Saku Ziing, or Saka, which is the centre of 
e province next east of Gnari . . . The Gangri mountains subside about Maryiim 
La; probably the La itself is a terminating spur of the Gangri range; beyond that, 
eastward, extends table-land with smaller, more irregular and detached hills, all the 
way to Lhassa, and as far as informant knows to the northward.* 

Thus Strachey regarded the Maryum-la as the eastern boundary pillar of the 
angri range, instead of its being a transverse threshold in a longitudinal valley or 
j between two mountain systems. His informant alone is responsible 
or the table-land with small detached hills all the way to Lhasa and so far north- 

the wnriH of the most compact mountain systems in 

wLe in informant had certainly travelled in the Tsangpo valley, from 

wher^on^reall^can get the impression of a high and steep edge of a tab^land 

Asiatic Society'' 7 f^Sn uT848^‘p Tad” October 1846. Journal 

* Ibidem, p. 327, 328 and 330. ’ 
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Stretching northward. To a certain extent it was represented as such on the map 
of the Tibet Frontier Commission, with several mighty peaks on the very edge, 
peaks which together formed a border range. This view of Strachey’s was, how¬ 
ever, not at all in accordance with the maps of Klaproth, Ritter and Humboldt, nor 
did it impress Hodgson in the least. It is not easy to say who was least wrong, 
those fighting for one gigantic range, or Strachey’s informant speaking of a plateau- 
land with detached, irregular hills. This last description seemed to be confirmed 
by Nain Sing. 

A name that will occupy our attention later on appears already in this article 
of H. Strachey. Giving the names of the 13 chief districts of Gnari, he mentions 
amongst them Bongba (or Bongbwa) Tal, north of the Gnari mountains, consisting 
of two divisions, viz. Bong-meth, that is lower, and Bong-toth, that is upper Bong, 
the two districts being under separate Puns. The district Bongthol we find on the 
map of the Pundits at the upper Singi-kamba or Indus. The real great province 
of Bongba is situated further east.' 

H. Strachey on his map (Vol. II, PI. XI) to this paper shows the Tise or 
Kailas as not rising on the very range of »Gangri Mountains* *, but from a spur 
south of the range. 

A few years later H. Strachey wrote of the supposed Maryum range: 
»Nari-Mang)ml is separated from Nari-Khorsum by a natural landmark, viz. a trans¬ 
verse mountain ridge running from the N. face of the Indian watershed, more or less 
to the N, across the breadth of the central upland, and itself constituting a great 
watershed that divides all Nari and Utsang into two main basins of drainage. The 
major axes of both these lie parallel to the longer direction of the table-land, till 
they attain the further extremities of Bod and Nari respectively, where they become 
deeply sunk, and turn rather abrupdy through the Himalaya to enter the plains of 
India.** It has been proved above that this view cannot be said to be correct. 

One or two extracts from Richard Strachey may be of interest. Concerning the 
passage into Tibet from Kumaon or Garhwal, he is struck by the sharp contrast 
and sudden change of relief: »After weeks have been spent in traversing mountain 
after mountain, of the seeming interminable succession of which the eye begins to 
tire, while the incessant roar of the torrents that rush by begins to weary the ear, 
we are here suddenly arrested by seeing spread out before us a plain, that without 
sign of water, of vegetation, or of animal life, stretches away, as far as the eye can 
reach, in a north-westerly direction; behind which rise mountains that gradually fade 
away in the distance, with here and there only a peak lightly tipped with snow.* 3 

He points out that even from the time of the earliest missionary travellers in 

‘ At another place H. Strachey speaks of >Bongba, or Little Bong, a political or geographical 
connection of the great Bong-Madma, on the N.E.> Journal Royal Geogr. Society, Vol. 23, 1853, p. 13. 

* Journal Royal Geogr. Society, Vol. 23, 1853, p. 8. 

* Journal Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 21, 1851, p. 62. 
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Tibet we obtained the idea of a vast plain, whereas subsequent travellers showed 
it to be a confused mass of mountain. 

Speaking of the plain immediately to the north of the British Himalayan pro¬ 
vinces, he says: »The mountains that bound it to the N, hardly appear to be what 
we should call snowy, and they are by no means so high as the ranges of the Hi¬ 
malaya on its southern edge.» He gives Kailas 22 000 feet and another peak west 
of it 20,500 feet. The mountains he is speaking of as situated immediately north of 
the Himalaya are our Transhimalaya; this system can of course never be compared 
with the Himalaya in respect to abundance in snow. But still there are several high 
parts of the Transhimalaya, with much snow and glaciers; f. i. Nien-chen-tang-la, 

Targo-gangri, Kailas and several of the ranges I discovered in the central parts of 
the system. 


From the same period dates the description of Tibet and Sefan^ by Dr. 
Ch. Gutzlaff. All he can tell of our system is included in the following passage: 
>ln the eastern parts of Tibet the mountains run S, with extensive plains and valleys 
benveen them, especiaUy along the banks of the Dsangbo. The Nomkhoun-oubashe 
chain IS N of L’hassa; the Langbo is to the N, and the Chour-moo-tsangla chain 
to the SE of Chasha-lo-umboo. The Kentaisse range to the VV is important. One 
^ry prominent peak in Ari (the Tese or Kailassa in Sanscrit), celebrated also in 
Hindoo mythology, and near which are the sources of the most celebrated rivers, 
les in the 80° E long., and 34® N lat.» Here Kentaisse is regarded as a range. 
Nomkhoun-oubashe is taken from Humboldt’s map, where, in reality, it is identical 
With the Nien-chen-tang-la. 


In Malte-Brun’s geography, edition of i860, we read: vOn voit s’6tendre de 
1 ouest 4 1 est, dans I’interieur du Tibet, vers la partie occidental, les monts Gangdis- 
n ou Kailas, et, ve rs la partie septentrionale, les monts Tant-la.»* 

‘ Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 20, 1851, p. 191 et seq. 

Gtographie universelle de Malte-Brun, revue par E. Cortambert, Paris i860, p. 224. 
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MARKHAM AND SAUNDERS. 

We have now followed the development of knowledge of the Transhinja- 
laya dirough the ages and seen how extremely slowly its peripheric parts have emerged 
from darkness, and how, as a very natural matter of fact, its interior parts have remained 
a terra incognita. We are now approaching the last period of its history. Between 
1875 and 1877 two well-known scholars have more particularly discussed the system, 
and in this chapter with the assistance of some quotations, I will show their views. 

At that time Sir CLEMENTS Markham was, no doubt, the great authority 
on the geography of Tibet. His publication of the early British journeys to Shigatse 
and Lhasa gave him an occasion to enter thoroughly into the matter. And since 
then he has always followed Tibetan exploration most attentively. The journey of 
the native explorer to Tengri-nor brought some of the great problems again into the 
foreground. 

Still in 1875 Markham says that Great Tibet is one of the least known and 
most important regfions which remain to be explored.’ It is, he says, to Mont¬ 
gomerie we owe all our recent knowledge. Our general knowledge of the country 
is still derived from the work of du Halde and from the old maps of d’Anville. 
Markham also mentions Hodgson amongst the authorities, and in giving the boundaries 
of Utsang he says: . . . »and on the north (it is bounded) by another lofty range 
called by Hodgson the Nyenchhen-thangla chain, which separates the country of 
villages and cultivation from the nomadic hordes on the still loftier plateau of la¬ 
custrine drainage bet\veen that chain and the Kuen-lun.> And further: »The Tsampu, 
or Brahmaputra, traverses the whole region from west to east, and receives tri¬ 
butaries from the Nyenchhen-thangla Range on the north, and the northern slopes 
of the Himalayan outer and inner chains on the south.* It is surprising to see how 
Hodgson, so late as in 1909, was still regarded as an original authority upon the 
Nien-chen-tang-la although all the knowledge existing about that range originally 
came from Klaproth. 

‘ »Travels in Great Tibet and Trade between Tibet and Bengal.* Journal Royal Geogr. So¬ 
ciety, Vol. 45, 1875, p. 299 et seq. 

23 —141741 III. 
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Speaking of »the third explorer*, the young Tibetan of 1871, Markham says;* 
>The explorer advanced north from Namling with the intention of crossing the range, 
called by Hodgson the Ninjin-thangla, and of exploring the great Namcho Lake — 
the Fengri-nor of d’Anville and the Chinese surveyors. The range was crossed by 
the Khalamba-la Pass, 17 200, on the 8th of Jan. i872.» Speaking of the results of 
the three native surveyors Markham mentions »the exact geographical knowledge 
they have furnished us with respecting . . . the great chain forming the northern 
boundary of the basin of the Upper Brahmaputra*. 

He has used the term range several times and finally calls the Nien-chen- 
tang-la a chain. Tlius he does not seem to make any difference between a range 
and a chain. I do not know whether the two significations were specified in the 
English geographical terminology of 1875. Even FREDERIC Drew who wrote in 
this very year does not make the difference clear; he says: »the quotation whether 
two certain lines of mountain should or should not be counted to belong to the same 

chain or range must depend on the definition you give to the words ’chain’ and 

range. It is conceivable that the definition might be different in the mouths of 
the biologist, the meteorologist, the geologist, and the pure geographer. In any 
case It would only be a difference of terms. I myself have been and am using the 
word in the most restricted sense, as merely descriptive of the most patent facts.* 
t any rate he does not seem to include any morphological distinctions in the two 
T * arkham the case is the same. So at this period the mountains north 
° u were still regarded as a chain, as they had been ever since Klap¬ 
roth Ritter and Humboldt. Only d’.Wle had been right in representing a great 

number of ranges, that is to say, a mountain system. But d’Anville was not taken 

^ous y. IS map more and more lost its importance and was regarded as a mere 
object of curiosity. ° 

. , range and chain, and many other important matters, were discussed 

m the following years, speciaUy on account of a critical article: Trans-Himdlayan 
Afissions and their Results.^ The anonymous reviewer seems to have been led 
motives against Markham’s proposal to open up trade and inter¬ 
course with Tibet. In his Geographical Magazine Markham wrote a very able 

specially interesting to us, as it gives an idea of the general 
parS^vitTeachTther^^s^ o t e two systems: Himalaya and Transhimalaya as com- 

beDveen Captain HERBERT, in 1818, from his experiences 

eenIS vfew nfr geographer who attempted to give a 

fer hirth/ ^ the first to ob- 

sen^tjhejine of water-parting was not always synonymous with the line of 

* Ibidem p. 310. 

3 Vol. LXIV, January 1877, p. ,,5 et sea. 

e imalayan System.. The Geographical Magazine, Vol. IV. ,877, p. ,,3 et seq. 
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greatest ele\'atioti. He traced a cynaected line of peaks, not under 21 000 feet in 
Iieight, and fntersecling the watercourses, and concluded that they did not form a 
range of mountains (jecause rivers broke througk them. This erroneous notion of 
the cssoniial cliaractcr of a range of mouniains explains his misconcejition of the 
Himalayan sysicjn. A cordillera, or range of mountaias, is a ritlge of elevaicti land 
running in ono general direction, and the fact of its being cut throtigli by one or 
more rivers does not alter Its character and convert it into a series of spurs or rami¬ 
fications. k still remains a range of mountains, and any other conception of it 
would give a most erroneous idea of its physical character. The theory tliat when 
a chain of mountains is cut through by rivers it becomes a series of spurs was thus 
originated by Captain Herbert, anil may Ih: called the Herbert iheor)'. It was 
adopted by Dr. Tliomson, Mr. Hnan I lofigson, and Dr- I^ooker.i Hooker u&ctl tlxe 
rivers as guides. >Hc proposes to call Herbcrt*s Indo-Gangetic die Cis-SuiJej, anti 
the chain commencing at Kailas the Trans-Sutlej Range.i Hodgson ^describes the 
Nepal division of die as consisting of three river basins, dtose of the Kamati, 

Gandak, and KosI, separated by peaked ridges parallel to each otlier, and at right 
angles with the main chain. Hooker adopieil the same view.i 

Then he comes over to Cunningham, whose Mid-HimAlaya and Great-Himd- 
laya would be the Cis-Sudej and I rans-Sudej ranges of Thomson, and die former 
w'ould be the [ndo-Gangctic range of Herbert. 

Next comes Henry Strachey who considers the general plan of^the mountain 
sptem to bo a series of parallel ranges running in an oblique line to the general 
extension of the w'hole, the great peaks being generally on terminal butt-ends of the 
primaiy' ranges, n’he chief watemheds often follow ihc lowest of the ridges, w’hereas 
the channels of ilrainage cross die highest. 

Finally he comes to Saunders' view as set fortli in hb memoir; H’hc In¬ 
dus, Sutlej, and Sanpu form a continuous trough in the same axial direction, and 
divide the Northern hlimdlaya from the Karokonim and Gang-dis-ri Mountains. I’he 
Kara-korum divides ilu: Indus Ijasin from the basin of Lake Lob, and tlie Gang- 
dis-ri separates the Indus, Sutlej, and Sanpu from the elevated plateau of Tibet, 
which is drained by inland lakes. T his general view is clear and perspicuous, 
and is made more so by the excellent map which accompanies Mr, Saunders' 
memoir.* 

Markham, as in his book on Bogle’s missloo Jtreated of tliree main ranges, 
consklering the Karakorum and Gang-dis-ri as die Northern; Mr. Saunders’ North¬ 
ern Range as the Central Himalaya; and the other the Southern ... The Northern 
Range is divided into a western and an ea.stern section, llie western is known as 
the Karakorum Range , . . 1116 sources of three great rivers are on the southern 

slopes of the Northern Range, and force thdr way through the Central and .Soviih- 
em Ranges, namely, the Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmajniira. Ilie ea.stern section of 
the Northern Range separates the inland sy.item of lakes on the Tibetan plateau 
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frum tin; valley of the Sanpu or Brahmaputni. It Is sometimes known as the Nyen* 
chheii'tanij^la mountains, and Mr. Saundere proposes that it should be called the 
Gangnlis-ri Range. Parallel to the Northern Range runs the Central Range of the 
Himalaya, the two enclosing the uppicr basins of tlie Indus, Sutlej, and Brahma¬ 
putra. — In noticing the Herbert theory, according to whidi tlie Southern Range 
is not a cordillera, because it is broken bj' ilie defiles through which the rivers 
force their way, which rise in the Central Raogt, I pointed out that this is not a 
question of fact, but of correct definition. If a cordillera is a range of mountains 
through which rivers force tlieir way, as well as one which lias an unbroken water- 
partings then the Southern Range of the Himalaya is undoubtedly a cordiQera or 
chain of mountains, — The Calcutta Reviewer fancies that he settles the r^uestion 
by saying that a row of unconnected links does not constitute a chain, and that die 
essence of a chain is the continuous connection of its links.' 

In opposition to this view Markham rnaimaitis that a cordillera is a range, or 
ranges of hilk, continuing one after another in a tlirect line, wliedier broken through 
by ravines or not. ,A.nd he addst /ITie notion that a chain of mountains must cul¬ 
minate in a continuous water-parting is a fallacy. great mountain system does, 
but it usually consists of two or three distinct cordilleras or chains, and some of 
them are, as a rule, cut through by river courses, though each, also, forms a rlistinct 
water-pa^ng of its own. We Iiave seen that this is the case in the Himalayan 
system, in which the Central and Southern Ranges are both cut through by rivers, 
though the Northern Range is not,' 


Between the valley of the Vilcamaju and the basin of Titicaca in the Andes 
he finds a counterpart of Maryum-Ia, dividing the basin of the Satlej from the valley 
of die Brahmaputra, He also finds a geographical homology^ between the elevatetl 
valleys of the Andte atul those between ilie Northern and Central Ranges of the 
Himalaya, or 1 ranshinialaya and Himalaya- 

Ile gives the following definition of a water-parting: dii English geography 
a water-parting, called a divide by the Am erica ns, is the ridge which separates the 
ow of water oti either side of a range of hills. The water-shed is not the watei^ 
partmg, or dividing ridge, but the slope down which the water flows from the ridge 
to the river in the valley below.* 

Markham sunw up his views in die following cardinal points: The Southern 
Himalayan Range is dearly defioeti by its numerous snotvy peaks, which are the 
loftie^ in the world. Behind it is the Central Himdlayan Range; and the system is 

TOmpIeted by the Karakorum and Gang-dis-ri Mountains, which 1 have called the 
I^aTthem 

In this article of Markham’s we find for the first time, if not a r/sum^ of the 
hjstoo' of Its exploration, so at least an attempt to fix the orographical situation 
nd importance of the mmintam system north of the Tsangpo. He calls it the North¬ 
ern range, as com,.ared widi the two Himalayan ranges. It could as well be called 
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the Southern range if compared with Arka-tagh and the principal or northern Kara¬ 
korum system. The Northern Range, however, is composed of the Kara-korum and 
the Gang-dis-ri. Markham thus regards the Gang-dis-ri, Hodgson's Nyenchhen-thangla, 
as a direct continuation of the Kara-korum, a view which originated from Hodgson 
and had no ground whatever in facts. If such a question as this: is the Trans- 
himalayan system a direct continuation of the Kara-korum or not? should be put to 
all living geographers, not one of them would even now be able to answer. In 
1877 it was easier, for then mere theories were used as proofs, and as next to 
nothing was really known, except the sporadic discoveries of the Pundits, one had 
a feeling of liberty to arrange the great features of orography in the way that 
seemed to everybody to be the most likely. 

Markham also states as a positive fact that the sources of the Indus, Satlej 
and Brahmaputra are situated on the southern slopes of the Northern Range. The 
real sources of the Satlej and Brahmaputra are, as we have seen, situated on the 
northern slopes of the Himalaya, although many sources of northern tributaries come 
from the southern slopes of the Transhimalaya. The sources of the Indus are situated 
between different ranges belonging to the Transhimalaya. This conclusion could have 
been drawn even from the material existing in 1877, as ten years earlier some of 
the more or less parallel ranges had been crossed by Pundits. But Markham re¬ 
garded the Transhimalayan system as one definite range, and as its water-parting 
followed Its crest ^ the Indus could not possibly originate from its northern side. The 
possibility of several ranges, some of which could be pierced by the river, was 
forgotten. 

We cannot leave Markham w'ithout noting the Calcutta Reviewer’s opinion 
regarding the three ranges. He suggests the phrase »Indo-Tibetan system* for the 
mountainous tract which Markham designates Himalayan and as inner and outer are 
words which are likely to lead to confusion, he recommends that they be abandoned 
altogether. If there were three chains, the appropriate terms for them would clearly 
be Northern, Southern and Central. He continues: »We had thought tliat this theory 
of three chains had long ago been exploded by Mr. Brian Hodgson and other great 
authorities who have the advantage over Mr. Markham of having studied the ques¬ 
tion on the spot, and who maintain that the so-called southern chain, being occa¬ 
sionally intersected by rivers of more remote origin, is not a chain at all, but a 
series of spurs running south-wards from an extended line of elevation more to the 
north .... — The line of the main watershed on the north, the general direction 
of which agrees with Mr. Markham’s northern chain of Kara-korum and Nyenchen- 
thangla mountains, may be traced by the following passes, uplands, &c., from the 
north-west corner of the Tagdumbash Pamir:* — amongst the passes which he 
enumerates are: Mintaka, Kalik, Mustagh, Karakorum, Dapsang, Changlungbarma. 
Chumik, Lakmo, C homorong, and Khalamba-la. * 

• Op. cU., p. 14s, 147. 
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[f Markliaiu had not studied the question on the spot, we have seen above 
that Hotlgsrm has not either done so. Even some years before »Thc Caleiitta Reviewi^ri 
Wil.HHKtJ L. HKKLEV deals witli the country north of Himalaya in a way which proves 
that he has more confidence in Nain Sing than in Hodgson. He says: ^Hills are 
always in sight, generally in low ranges jjarallel to tlie river, hut often rising into 
snoH'y peaks. From ttie source of the Brahmaputra a long range beariog numerous 
glaciers stretches j 50 miles to the easu North of the river there is, generally speak¬ 
ing, an open country intenjectevl by immense tributary rivers, and without cultivation 
of any hind.» Further on he says that north of the Yaro Tsangpo is a *ivild wide 
country', tciianterl by nomads*.' 

However, Markbam’s orography was widely accepted, and was introduced even 
into such an important work as jl/anw/ 4 >f thf Geology of Indtaf where, in 1S93, 
it is said: >Thc most popular of the views regarding the physical geography of the 
Himalayas is probably that proposed by Clements Markham^ which regards tliem as 
consisting of diree more or less parallel ranges known as the northern, central, and 
southern, respectively^. Tills view was most beautifully illustrated in the map attaclierl 
to hL'i edition of the travels of ilogle and Manning, where three long rangts am de* 
pteted, stretching across the map from east to west. The view api>ears to have a 
certain resemblance to the truth, and cannot be absoiiitcly disfirovetl owing to our 
ignorance of the geography of the greater part of the HimAlayas and to the inrle- 
liniteiiess of die term mountain range, but our knowledge of 1 limhlayan geography 
is sufficient to show’ that the orography of the Himalayas is by no means so simple 
or well dehned as it is represented on the map just referred to.* 

Oldham Ls of course quite right in dealing with Saunders' map in Markham's 
book in this critical way, Brian Hodgson's Nyenchhen-thangla was of no use to 
him, and he docs not even meutinn it,^ The nordi-western portion of the mountain 
system in question is the best known, and consists, according to Oldham, of four 
ranges 1 Mustagh or Karakorum, the Ladakh range, the 2 kmskar range and the Pir 
Paiijal. He very wisdy adds: »Nothing definite can be said of the south-easterly 
continuation of the ranges.* But the f-addkh and Kara-korum ranges may be re¬ 
garded as coalcsccni to continue in the range of mountains which runs north of the 
great longitudinal valley, of the upper Indus, Sutlej, and Sanpo rivers. *It may^, 
however, well be doubted wheihtir either of these ranges has a real continuity along 
the whole length of the 1 timalayiUi, anti it is altogether more probable that, whether 
wc regard them structurally or according to the accidents of the existing contour of 

* The Culcuiui ReviA'w, Vol. LIX CaluuUa 1^7.^, p. 13^ et wq, 

' By Me<il)COtt flrrt \\\ T. Btanford:, Second edition; R, U, OidhAfii, CiLTcutia 1893, p. 460. 

* Hak» l.vr.ur,5 is riglit in sayiitj;; »Daa Mmto tier Rittemcbsii Erdkmidc: 'ddws etnergit vert» 
la» ex ctroTc quam ex confiisione', IcOnnli; wohl kxum liet 11 ante]lung does .UidcrR Erdraunies pas- 
seiwler vonoKcsieVt wertten, als det Bevdireibuny dei chineaiseb'tibetniiiseben GienTgebletes, ui»I kauiu 
anderi- vo \mt do Claulw an faUcbe AuiuiHi:!;™ HydrAgrapbie iiiul Oraigrapliie iu giddier Wdse 
cnixtelll and *er*irrt.* Da* chinesttch-tibclantschc Crenigebiet . . . rSSo, 
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the ground, they consist of a series of comparatively short ranges overlapping each 
other at their e.\tremities. — Though it is impossible to give any definite idea of 
the detailed orography of the Himalayas it is possible to divide the mountains into 
orographical regions sufficiently distinct from each other, even if their exact 
boundaries are somewhat indefinite. The innermost of these is the upland of 
Tibet, characterised by great elevation and a dry climate . . .» The orographical 
region, which in fact is identical with the Transhimalaya, is therefore, according to 
Oldham, a very high and dry upland, and hardly anything else could be said of it 
in 1893.* 

The name of Trelawny SaUNDERS is intimately associated with the histor>' 
of speculative exploration on the Transhimalaya. To give an idea of his position and 
views it is sufficient to refer to two different papers of his, published in 1870 and 
1877 resp. In the first* he represents on his maps the great peaks ^as a culminat¬ 
ing outer range, separated by a chain of elevated valleys from an inner range which 
forms the water-parting between the basins of the Ganges and Sanpu-Bramaputra.> 

Within this double range of the Himalaya he distinguishes the following parts: 
i) The great trough of the Tsangpo, the .Satlej and the Indus. 2) The high un¬ 
inhabited plain of Tibet, which is, 3), ^succeeded on the east by a part of the high¬ 
land, cut up by vast gorges and narrow ranges, watered by great and rapid rivers, 
of which the Sanpu is the most westerly, and the Yalung, an affluent of the Yang- 
tse, is the most easterly. In these maps the basin of the Sanpu is made conter¬ 
minous with that of the Yang-tse, but some would carry the three distinct basins 
of the Irawaddy, the Salween, and the Mekong or Cambodia rivers up northward 
into the narrow space between the Sanpu and the Yang-tse. This is one of the 


* Dr. H. Lullies (op. cit. p. 34, 41) expresses the following opinion of the Transhimalayan 
mountains: iDie sudwestliche Fortsetzung dieses Gebirges (Tant-la) ist ebenfalls nachgewiesen, denn 
ostlich des Tengri-nor uberschritten die Panditen von 1872 und 1875 eine gewaltige von NO. nach 
SW. sich hinziehende Schneeke.te, auf der sich der Nin-tschin-tangla zu 7 193 m erhob. Oestlich sind 
diesem Gebirgszuge, welchem Richthofen den Namen Tangla giebt, jedenfalls noch einige Parallelketten 

vorgelagert. ^ , ., » • 

Auch die Ansicht Markham’s, welche Saunders auf der Karte The Himalaya and Tibet in sehr 
charakteristischer VVeise zum Ausdruck gebracht hat, dass das tibetanische Plateau niimlich im Osten 
auch von einem Walle, gleich dem Himalaya im Siiden, in ebenso scharfer Weise begrenzt werde, 
und dass dieser Wall mit dem Himalaya in engstem, ununterbrochenem Zusammenhange stehe, ist richt 
mehr haltbar, zumal er das ganze meridionale Gebirgssystem nun als nichts anderes betrachtet, wie den 
Absturz dieses Randgebirges.> Thus, already in 1880, some German geographers did not accept 
Markham’s orography. Dealing with Markham’s views the Calcutta Reviewer gives the good advice 
(op. cit. p. 155): >When in doubt use dots is an axiom wisely accepted by official map-makers in this 
country .... The extension eastwards of the Kuen Luen mountains, about which Colonel Walker is 
judiciously silent, and the physical features of the country between Lhasa and the western boundary of 
China are also drawn with a degree of detail which the available material hardly warrants . . . .> 

According to Prof. Georg Wegener out topographical knowledge of Southern Tibet does not 
reach beyond the sacred lakes, i. e. >nur bis an die Schwelle der zusammenhangenden Hochlander des 
Nordens.i Festschrift Ferdinand Freih. v. Richthofen, p. 389. 

* A Sketch of the Mountams and River Basins of India; in two maps, with explanatory me¬ 
moirs, London 1870. — Compare PI. XX. 
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problems that can only be settled by scientific exploration.* Amongst the other 
problems which had to wait for exploration was obviously Transhimalaya. For 
Saunders’ representation of the Mekong and Salwen as tributaries to the Tsangpo- 
Brahmaputra was just as wrong as his representation of the Transhimalaya. In spite 
of there having been no exploration he draws the upper Mekong and Salwen defi¬ 
nitely as tributaries to another river, a fact that proves that his map, in the unknown 
regions, is built up on hypotheses, not only regarding the rivers but also regarding 
the mountains. In his able and most interesting memoir Saunders says himself, 
under 4), regarding the Kwen-lun as being the northern limit of the Tibetan high¬ 
land: »But all detailed knowledge of the interior of this extraordinary country is 
wanting, and it must continue to be a sealed book to Europeans until friendly 
pressure is put upon the Government of Peking to allow European intercourse between 
India and the Chinese dominions.* 

Saunders also regards the Kara-korum as a *range», for he says: *The upper 
valleys of the Sanpu, the Sutlej, and the Indus, appear to form a huge elevated 
trough separating the Himalaya from the northern part of the table-land of Tibet, 
and from the snowy range into which that table-land contracts at its western end. 
This range is crossed by traders in its narrowest parts, through the Mustagh pass, 
and also through the Karakorum pass . . .* 

One notices in Saunders' memoir the want of real knowledge. So for instance 
he says of the Indian water-parting that it ^divides the Tibetan system from the Indus 
basin on the west, and from the Sanpu or Brahmaputra basin on the east. The 
only part of the Tibetan lake basins explored by Europeans is the western extremity 
crossed by the Changchenmo route between the Punjab and Yarkand.* And of the 
northern range of the Himalaya which divides the Sanpu from the Ganges he says: 
*In these regions geographical knowledge is limited to the routes of Capt. Turner, 
Dr. Hooker, and Major Montgomerie’s Pundits; but it is high time that a resolute 
effort should be made to render them accessible to European science.* With so little 
material it could not be easy to draw reliable maps. 

Saunders regards one *range» as dividing the Indus from the basins of the 
Tibetan lakes, which is not correct. He makes this range commence with the Kara- 
kash pass, and thinks that it should »be considered a part of the great system of 
mountains which surrounds the elevated Tibetan basin towards the south, and forms 
the water-parting between it and the basins of the Indus and Brahmaputra. Its north¬ 
ern base is throughout upon the great plateau which it supports and limits, while 
Its southern base rests upon the upper courses of the Indus and Brahmaputra or 
Sanpu. That part which rises from the left bank of the Sanpu, has long been 
known to geographers as the Gang-dis-ri mountains. The western part has re¬ 
cently been explored by one of the Indian Pundits instructed by Major Montgomerie, 
and that surveyor has reported the name of one of the highest peaks to be Aling- 
Gang-ri. The name established on the Sanpu portion of the range is thus found 
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scarcely altered on the Indus part; and the western limit now assigned to the whole 
range in the Karakash pass corresponds exactly with the coincidence of the range 
and the Tibetan plateau. It is thus concluded that the pass at the head of Mr. 
Hayward’s Kara-kash valley divides the Karakorum from the Gang-dis-ri mountains. 
— Xhe waterparting of the Indus reaches the probable source of the main stream 
in the sacred peak of Kailas Parbat, called also by the pundit ’Gang-ri’; and con¬ 
tinues along the Gang-dis-ri mountains, which now skirt the Sutlej as far as the 
sacred lakes of Rakas Tal and Manasarowar, where the Sutlej rises. Here the basias 
of the Indus and Brahmaputra barely meet, and die waterparting descending from 
the Gang-dis-ri mountains, crosses the continuous trough in which the great rivers 
have their rise, to flow away in opposite directions.* 

Thus Saunders regards the range on which the Aling-gangri is situated as 
being in immediate connection with the range he calls Gang-dis-ri, a problem that 
could not be solved in 1870. Even in 1908 I was not able to prove whether the 
Aling-gangri were the northwestern part of the range which 1 have called the Lun- 
kar range. 

Saunders’ memoir is adorned witii tAvo excellent maps. Several important geo¬ 
graphical features in them are taken from Chinese originals, so, for instance. Lob 
Nor and the Uvo great and many small lakes south of it. So is also the case with all 
the lakes on the Tibetan highland. The Tarok-tso and its river, the Tarcou-tsanpou- 
tchou, the Chaktak-tsangpo breaking through the Gang-dis-ri, all is Chinese. In 
this respect everything is the same as on Hermann Berghaus map in Stielef s 
Hand-Atlas for 1861. The same may be said of the mountains north of the Tsangpo, 
although they are, in some respects, for instance east of Tengri-nor, more correct 
on the German map. In bodi cases there is a principal range with several rami¬ 
fications and there is a detached range between the Raga-tsangpo and the Tsangpo. 

The scarcity of reliable material becomes the more visible if we regard Saunders’ 
watershed of the Bay of Bengal. The upper Mekong is represented, of course, as 
belonging to the Bay of Bengal, which makes the drainage area much exaggerated 
to the north-east. Further, the river which is identical with the Chaktak-tsangpo, 
and the river which is the same as d’Anville’s Naouc-tsanpou, have their sources 
north of the Gang-dis-ri and therefore the watershed makes two apophyses, pro¬ 
ceeding northwards towards the interior of the country. As the range is the tradi¬ 
tional Dzang of Ritter, and the two rivers come down from d’Anville, one should 
not expect too much exactness from this watershed, where nobody had ever been, 
except the Lama surveyors. 

Of great interest are the two vertical sections at the top of the maps. The 
first represents Himalaya and Tibet between 79° and 80° and shows a bulky range 
between the Indus and the Panggong-tso, corresponding to Burrard’s Ladak range. On 
the second section we get a very clear idea of what Saunders means with his Gangdis- 
ri Mts, for he represents it as one very massive range with a small secondary range 
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at the northern bank of the Tsangpo, and, to the north, gradually going over into the 
Tibetan plateau. Between Gangdisri and Kuenlun there is nothing that could be 
suspected as an eastern continuation of the Kara-korum, which could not be expected 
either, as Saunders connected the Kara-korum and the Gangdisri. Both on the 
map and on the section there are, however, several small ranges of hills. The section 
is placed about Longitude 85°. To judge from the map it would have been very 
much the same at 82° or 90°. And if it be remembered that S4°45' cuts at least 
five different ranges, all belonging to die Transhimalaya, one will realize that the 
Gangdisri of Saunders is nothing but mere conjecture. 

Thus, following Saunders’ terminology, the series of highest peaks including 
Mt. Everest, is the Southern chain of the Himalaya, and he described it and re¬ 
presented it on his map of 1870 as an uninterrupted range. This view was adopted 
by all the best professional geographers. 

In another important article. The Himalayan System,^ Saunders, seven years 
later, develops his views and tells us all that was known regarding the Transhima¬ 
laya. He criticises the Calcutta Reviewer and finds it strange that he could support 
the same view as Herbert, whose errors were the result of his limited knowledge. 

Remembering the clear and simple distinction between the systems of Himalaya 
and Transhimalaya, one becomes rather bewildered when one has to realize that 
Saunders’ Gangri Mountains are the same as Markham’s Northern range, and Saunders’ 
Northern chain the same as Markham’s Central chain, and the Reviewer’s Southern 
watershed the same as Saunders’ Northern chain. It does not make the problem 
easier that everybody should use his own terminology. So, when Saunders says 
that the Reviewer asserts that the peaks of the Southern Chain belong to spurs ex¬ 
tended from the Northern, one would not quite understand what he meant, unless 
he had added tliat the separation between the two ranges was effected by such valleys 
as Kashmir, Spiti, Baspa, Bhagirati, Alaknanda, and others. The ^summit* of the 
Northern Range he finds easy to trace with some distinctness, »while its northern 
base is unmistakably defined by the prolonged courses of the great rivers flowing 
through the same trough, although in oppsite directions*. On the other hand, he 
says, J>the Upper Indus and Sanpu are of such lengths and magnitudes that no one 
has suggested such an amalgamation of the mountains on either side of them as the 
Calcutta Reviewer advocates between our Northern and Southern Ranges. Not even 
the Reviewer imagines spurs extending across the prolonged trough of the Upper 
Indus and Sanpu. — But the Reviewer, following Mr. Markham, agrees with him 
in considering the mountains on both sides of the trough as Himalaya. In my 
original discussion of this subject, the Himalaya is limited between the soutli side of 
the trough and the plains of India. With the best disposition to concur in the newer 
view, my own method seems to me to be the more symmetrical and convenient, 
more consistent with the nature of rivers and mountains . . .5 

■ The Geographical Magazine, Vol. IV 1877, p. 173 et seq. 
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The followng passage gives an idea of his views r^arding the orographical 
situation of the Transhimalaya. »The result is very different if the summit of a 
mountain be taken as the line of separation betiveen one orographic system and 
another. A mountain is not a line like a river, which can be separated from the 
rest of the ground without disturbing its form. The mountains on the north of the 
Sanpu are the contreforts, buttresses, slopes, or escarpments of the table-land which 
they support; and they cannot be cut off from it. If a drawing or model be made 
of that table-land, you cannot terminate it on the south at the top of its own slope, 
and say that the table-land is Tibetan, and the slope is Himalayan.* 

This view is not at all in accordance with his map. He regards the Trans¬ 
himalaya as simple slopes or escarpments of the Tibetan plateau-land, from which it 
cannot be separated. Such a view could only be maintained at a time when the 
Central Transhimalaya was still unknown. Nowadays nobody would ever think of 
such an absurd thing as calling »the mountains north of the Sanpu* the »slope* of 
the Tibetan table-land. From Ryder’s map one could, perhaps, feel tempted to ex¬ 
plain it as such. In reality it is an extremely well defined system of mountains, 
which, on a drawing or map could easily be cut off. And only when all the Trans- 
himalayan ranges have been cut off, can one talk of a table-land at all. But Saun¬ 
ders says: *The whole mass, with all its slopes, forms the Tibetan Plateau, just as 
the whole mass, with all its slopes, from base to base, between the Upper Indus 
and the plains of India, forms the Himalaya.* Here clearly he distinguishes between 
the Himalaya south of the Tsangpo and the Tibetan Plateau, not the Gangri 
Mountains, north of the river. And he continues: *It might fairly be discussed, 
whether the term ’Himalaya’ should extend beyond my Southern Chain; and whether 
the Tibetan Plateau should not be limited by the rivers that form the northern base 
of that chain. Such a definition would be more consistent with the political limits 
of Tibet, and the extension of the natural features that distinguish the whole table¬ 
land from the outer slopes of the Southern Chain.* 

He, however, prefers to regard the great rivers as the northern limit of the 
Himalaya. The next range, north of his North Himalayan Range, »rising from the 
beds of the Upper Indus, Sutlej, and Sanpu rivers, belongs to another system, which 
we call the Tibetan*. Here, again he regards the Transhimalaya as a chain, for, 
after having defined the Tibetan Plateau bet\veen the Upper Indus and Tsangpo on 
the south and the plains of Gobi on the north, he says: *like the Himalayan Plateau, 
it is bounded by two chains of mountains, which, descending are divided by the 
greatest breadth of the plateau . . .* 

It is of course quite wrong to make such a comparison between a Hima¬ 
layan and a Tibetan plateau. For the Transhimalaya has the same rank as the 
Arka-tagh and Kara-korum and other systems, and rises, like them, from the Tibetan 
plateau-land, which is bounded only by the Kwen-lun and the Himalaya, and with 
such a fact the political limits have nothing whatever to do. 
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Nain Sing’s journey of 1873—74 gave Saunders a clearer understanding of 
a part of the Transhimalaya, of which he says; >The Southern Chain of this part 
of the system is called the Gangri, or Gang-dis-ri, so far as it separates the Sanpu 
and Indus basins from the elevated lake basin of tlie Tibetan Plateau.’ The Kara¬ 
korum Range he regards as a continuation of the Gangri Mountains, and he criti¬ 
cises Shaw who denies that Kara-konim is a range, on account of its summit being 
flat. But Saunders has three arguments to prove that it is a range: its height, its 
being an important water-parting and, finally, because fits length exceeds 300 miles’. 
In reality it certainly exceeds i 500 miles, but this could not be known in 1877. 

Speaking of Shaw Saunders saj’s: »The same autlior has also comitted himself 
to the opinion that the Pamir is, instead of a meridional range, a series of lati¬ 
tudinal ribs or ridges running east and west* When so little was known of countries 
which had been visited by several Europeans, what could be expected to be known 
of countries where none had e\'er been! 

Then Saunders more intimately approaches our system: »The Gangri Range 
is only known at its extremities. It has been crossed in several places between 
the Ling-tzi Plain and the Manasarowar Lake. But from thence to its eastern ter¬ 
mination, where it meets the mountains that divide the elevated lake basin from the 
basins which succeed that of the Sanpu, it has been crossed in two places only, by 
the scientific observers, employed in Himalayan exploration. The missionaries Hue 
and Gabet also crossed the range and describe its difficulties. They name it the 
Tant-la. Of the passes crossed by the explorers, one is the Khalamba Pass, men¬ 
tioned by the Calcutta Reviewer, in a part of the range which bears the local name 
of Nyen-chen-tang-la. The other is the Dam Lhargan Pass, and the two lie between 
the Tengri Lake and the Sanpu. Several altitudes of the Gangri have been ob¬ 
served above 20000 feet; as the AHng Gangri 23000 feet, the Nyen-chen-tang-la, 
23,600.* 

Thus in 1877 the Transhimalaya was only known at its extremities. In the 
middle of September 1908 the Times’ correspondent in Simla telegraphed, after my 
return to this place and according to the information I gave him: »The eastern 
and western parts (of the Transhimalaya) were known before, but the central and 
highest part is in Bongba, which was previously unexplored.*’ The.se versions are 
ver}^ like each other. The Tibet Frontier Commission was the only expedition which, 
in 1904, had added new knowledge about the Transhimalaya, improving enormously 
Nain Sing’s surve)^ But it had not entered the unknown country and Saunders’ 
words were as correct in 1908 as thirty years earlier. For Saunders was a suffi¬ 
ciently accomplished geographer to understand that the system had to be crossed 
before it could be known. And he did not know of any such crossing between the 
region N.E. of Manasarovar and the Khalamba Pass. Between these two limits the 
system remained un crossed for another thirty years. 

' Times, September i8th, 1908, 
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In spite of the 500 miles unknown, Saunders has drawn on his map one range 
north of the Tsangpo. This was an easy task, which had been tried before, and 
indeed it seemed very likely that the mountains north of the Tsangpo must be pa¬ 
rallel with the Himalayas and with the valley of the river. But when Saunders 
leaves this ground where he has every probability on his side, and proceeds to the 
north-east, he is completely lost. Here it is impossible to follow him. For he says 
that Hue and Gabet crossed the Gangri range, which they called Tant-la. Com¬ 
paring this statement with Dufour’s map of Hue’s journey, one arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that the missionaries must either have crossed the range twice or not at all; 
or, their route must have followed it parallelly for a very long distance from Mur-ussu 
to the place where they finally crossed it, an explanation which cannot be gathered 
from Hue’s book. Here Saunders has fallen into the same error as so many others 
who, with insufficient material, have tried to explain the orography, and instead con¬ 
founded the systems and joined two different systems into one. 

Remembering Saunders’ own words that the Gangri Range is only known at its 
extremities, one feels surprised to read a few lines lower down: »Parallel with the 
Gangri Range, but at a distance generally of 70 miles, the plateau itself has been 
recently explored along a route between the Pangong Lakes and Lhasa.* For how 
could he know that it was 70 miles when the orange* was unknown betw'een its 
extremities. 

Saunders reminds us of the fact that the Kwen-lun Mountains are known to 
be situated between the Tibetan plateau and the Gobi Desert at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the plateau and as far east as 8i°3o', and that the range which was 
crossed by Hue and Prshevalskiy south of Koko-nor was *said to be a continuation 
of Kuen lun by various authorities*. This »appeared to be more probable than any 
other theory*. Saunders has drawn it as one continuous range on his map. At 
90° E. long, the Kwen-lun consists of at least five different ranges. When these 
were discovered and partly explored by Prshevalskiy, who would have been so tact¬ 
less as to say that Prshevalskiy made no discoveries here, as the whole length of 
the Kwen-lun was already marked on Saunders’ map! A map of a country where 
nobody has ever been has of course no value at all. 

Finally Saunders alludes to the way in which he has arrived at the con¬ 
struction of the different ranges on his map. He even reproduces Brian Hodgson’s 
map of 1857 on the same scale as his own, to show the difference of the represen¬ 
tation of Himalaya in both cases, and, as he says, »thus the comparison of the t\vo 
is facilitated as much as possible*. The same can be said of the Nien-chen-tang-la 
and Gangri Mountains. These have been improved very much indeed from the 
material brought back by the Pundits. 

East of Lhasa and stretching to the N.E. he has entered on his map a range, 
which from beginning to end is an invention of his own, for not a suspicion of it 
exists in reality. It is pierced by some considerable rivers. He says of its creation: 
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'Thi; Lhasa River divides this range from the Tangla or Gangri Mountains, on the 
o|>|josiie sitle of the vaJley; and we have prolonged It as the edge of a steppe as 
far as tile Bayan Kara ^^ountains — a suggestion which seems to iis to be con¬ 
current with the aspects of the smaller streams.* 

Of the N.E. prolongation of the Gangri Saunders says: »Iri like manner, we 
have delineated a probable proiongation of the Gangri to die north, following a line 
of water-parting for a portion of die way, and then taking certain bends in the 
streanis as indicative of their passage of the chain** 

riic way in whidi Saunders has drawn diese two ranges and the eastern 
Kwen-inn may serve as an illustration of the way in which he has drawn his Trans- 
himataya. Hie folloivlng passage is also conjecture: 'The Lake f’lateau is called 
Hor Pa, and is occupied by Turk! tribes; and we believe that Hor means highland 
at least, it does in some Oriental laiiguagea.* We have seen above from where 
this eJilraordinary information came! 

Comparing Saunders' map.s of iliyo (Pi. XX) and 1877 (PI. XXJ) we find that 
the Gangri Mountains have been improi'cd, in 1877. chiefly in the east, where the 
system, in die meantime liad been crosacd in Khaiamba-la and Dam-largen-la, Nain 
Sing's journey north of the sj^tem has not changed its appearaoci* very much. Only 
the I arcou-csanpoii has disappeared. Thu mountains Xain Sing saw south of his route 
are represented as very insignificant, detached ranges. All this part is, of course, 
just as on Nain ?iing s map, quite wrong. South of the tlctadiud ranges the 
Gangri Mountains tower themselves up to one tremendous range. The Naouc-tsanpou 
Ims disap|>eared, Nain Sing's Charta-San|)u has been rectjndlml with d’Anvilles 
Sanki rsaii|}Ou, somewliai in the same manner as on the map of tSyo- Ihii why 
Im laruc \anizu Lake and its rivers been so considerably changedP No European 
anij no Pimdit had been there in the meantime. And none had been there before 
1870, nor after 1877, until 1908. brom sonic points of viuvv the Gangri system is 
etter on the map of 1S70, for there it is Ijroader and has many ramificatiom:, 

w erc2a.H on the map of 1S77 ii has no ramifications at all, but forms one coni- 
pact range. 


Saunders, map of 1S77 w^as the same a.s the one he drew to Markham’s books-‘ 
In . 877 RrcHTHOFEK’s Chi^a, Vol. 1 , was published, Riduhofen reckons the Trans- 
himalaya to the Himalayan system. North of the upper Indus he has five or six 
R-^ of Manasarovar they are four, N.E, of Tuksum three, at 

n north of Shigatse only one. This one range, which is situated 

Gangri, to the N.W, of which there is an 
verv nLh Kata-korum btgias, Richthofen has drawn Hue's Tang-la 

^uy much hke bounders. But lie makes it belong to a special sptem of four parallel 
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ranjfcs stretching to the N.E., and called by him 'Sinisches S}'stem!. Tliis is mere 
si>eculatton which causes great confusioD. 

Richthofen has not got any impressions from Saunders' map, for he does not 
even nicmion it. Nor has Saunders been influenced by Richtltofen for the two 
editions of his map axe the same, and at the end of his article in tlte Geographical 
Magazine 1S77 he says diat he had just seen Kichthofen's work in July iSy?* 
Therefore, Ridithofen and Satmdei^, when speculating each in his quarter, over die 
orographical arrangement in 'I'ibet, have turived at somewJtat similar results- The 
difference is that Richthofen has several ranges in the western Transhimalaya ami 
only one in its eastern part, whereas Saunders has only one Transhitnalaya, and 
Richthofen has four and a half ranges of the Tang“Ia ty|ie, whereas Saunders has 
only two. 

Regarding the Himalaya Saunders very' conscitMitiously gives his authorities 
and has even a list of the co-ordinates of the highest peaks, taken from the Records 
of the Trigonometrical Survey 0/ /ndia, VoL 15, 1S6]. 

As to the Gangri Mountains he is not less conscientious in giving his sources 
at its east and west eKirtmitics. Me also tells us the limits between which the 
system is utikno^vTi. To show us from where he has got the central part as it were 
he reprwluces Hodgson's map, only adjusting the situation bo far as to bring it in 
harmony w'ith the Pundits’ discoveries. And we Itave seen before from where Hoilg- 
son got his information, namely, from Ritter and, partly, Hue, Ritter got liia from 
Klaproth, and Klaproth his from the Chinese sources- It is curious to see how in 
this chain of development d’Anville plays such an unimportant part. Ritter, I lum- 
boldt. Hodgson and ijaunders have only one range. D’Anville had several and 
was, so far, nearer the truth than those who came after him. 

With all due admiration for Lite splendid geographical work of Trelawny Saun¬ 
ders it must be said that to die knowledge of Transhimalaya he contributes abso¬ 
lutely nothing. The only mark that he has left behind him in this part of Tibet is 
that he has dogmatized an error which was already Bfty years old- 




CHAPTER XXII. 


E T. ATKINSON. 

In his important work on the Himalayan Districts of north-western India, E. T. 
Atkinson pays attention chiefly to the Himalaya, and cannot, of course, have much 
to say of the mountains north of the Tsangpo. From his risuniS of Himalayan 
exploration some extracts may be sufficient to give a general idea of his views. 

Regarding High Asia as a unity he says: >The Himalaya itself is but the 
southern belt of that great girdle of mountains which encloses within them the country 
of which the southern half is commonly called Eastern Turkistan. From or through 
the southern slope of the Himalaya flow the great rivers known as the Indus, Ganges, 
and Brahmaputra. To the east, the continuation of the Himalaya is traced in the 
mountain ranges through which flow the Yangtse-chiang and the Hoang-ho, and 
which are prolonged to the north in the Ala-shan, Inshdn and Khing-han mountains.*' 
In this view he has, ‘no doubt, been misled by Saunders* map. 

In his Early attempts at generalization^ Atkinson begins with Herbert, and 
says that his idea of the country north of India was apparently derived from maps 
only. »He considered the upper beds of the Brahmaputra and the Satlej as forming 
part of Ae barrier zone which surrounds the central tract, and not as a part of the 
plateau itself.* Herbert was the first to give a systematic account of the Himalaya 
as a whole, but *his errors were those of his time, when the knowledge even of 
descriptive geography was in its infancy.* 

Then Atkinson proceeds to Hodgson, who was the first to explain in a scientific 
way Ae relations between orographical and hydrographical arrangement. .Hodgson’s 
Himalaya proper is the ghdt line or watershed between Tibet and India, and the 
watershed between the valleys of the Indus and Sanpu and the great plateau is 
called by him Nyenchhen Thangla Chain.* 

Richard Strachey was the first to point out distinctly »that the Himalaya was 
m truth the broad mountainous slope of the great Tibetan table-land descending to 

p. I et seq*** Himdlayan Districts of the North-Western provinces of India. Allahabad, 1882. Vol. I, ‘ 

* Op. cit. 4. 
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the plains of Northern India, while a slope of correspoiidin|;f character descending to 
the north is known as the Kuen-lun*. 

Dealing: with Dr. Thomson he says tltat this distinguished traveller acknow- 
Ictlgeti the unity of the Himdlaya-Tibetan region. Referring to A. Cunningham he 
points out his parallel diairis Lwyond the Himalaya, »comprising at least tltree distinct 
ranges of mountains, which Cimningliam proposes to call the Trans-Himalayan, or 
that whtcli divides tlx* head waters of the Satlej from those of the Indus and extends 
to die western limits of Rongtio ami Astor; second, the Kailas or Gangri range 
which runs throvigh the midst of Western Tibet along the right bank of the Indus 
to its conHuenoc with ihc Shyok; and tlnrd, the Trans-Tibetan raitge, also called 
Bobr and K<lrakoram«. Atkinson finds these distinctions purely local ami geographical 
bur also so far convenient as to be accepted. 

The next contributor, Henry Strachey, shows us that the Indian W'atershed is 
not tlie great Himalaya as seen from India, but is situated in a succtssion of valley 
heads, and Sir Henry Rawlinson recognises the unity of the entire mass, and writes 
that the >whole country between India and Tartary may be con.sidercd as a broad 
mountain range, the Himalaya forming the southern crest, and the Kuen-lun the 
northern*. 

After having referred to the view's of Saunders, .Markham and the Calcutta 
Reviewer, Atkinson comes to the latest contribution to the physical geography of the 
Himalaya, namely H. Blraford, who, in his 't/ariual &f /Af Geohgy of India^ 
>conslders the Htm^a)'a to form a curved belt of mountains with their convexit)' to 
the southward w'hich mark the southern scarp of the Tibetan plateau as the Kuen- 
lun dehno tlic northern . . . 

Atkinson's bnal conclusions are important as giving us an idea of the store 
of knowledge of his time. He says: ■'Though year by year frcsli materials 
are added to our stock of knowledge regarding the Himalaya, they are yet too 
imperfect for us to offer little more than a suggestion as to the view's that should 
be adopted regarding its structure. A glance at .Mr. Saunders' map will show us 
the ■HratHtness of the subject, and that the Himalaya of Kumaon and Garliwal, wiUi 
whiclx we are more immediately concerned, is but a very small portion of the great 
girdle of snowy' peaks that uphold betxveen them the elevated plateau of Tibet. > 
Having reviewed the different dxeories he says: »To our mind the recognition of the 
unit)' of the entire Himalaya-Tibetari system is the moat important of dieni all, and 
that alone w'hlch will lead to practical results. The division of the Himalaya into 
ranges may be allow ed as a matter of convenience, but should not be penniitcd to 
cloud the great fact tliat all are but variation.^ in the southern slope of the great 
table-land due to tlx* influence of the elemenLs on the materials of svhich they are 
composed, and to dx disturbing action of subterranean forces. We can lay dorni 
the line of water-parting and the line of greatest elevation with some precision,, 
the rest and the final ivortl, he correctly says, must be given by the geologist. 

III, 
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Ab to the boundaries of the HlmaJayan s^'stem he says: jl'or our [jart we 
accept the popular definition of the Himalaya as e.\tending from the gorge of the 
Indus on tlie wiaJt to that of the Brahmaputra on the east, and from the upper 

courses of the main branches of those rivers on the north to the plains of India on 

the south, speaking of its crinncctions beyond those limits as the western anti eastern 
ex ten sions resp ectively. i' 

When Atkinson regards tlie upper courses of the Indus and Brahmaputra as 
tlic northeni boundar)' of the Himalaya, he is no doubt right. But further on in his 
great work he sa)'s that the limits can be extended both east, west and north.^ 
When extending the boundary to the north, it would mean that the Transhimata3'a 
should be induded, wludi^ so far as 1 can see, is both unnecessary and impractical. 

Speaking of the rh'ers he says: iWe thus sec that the northern crest of the 

tablc'land or the summit of its northern slope firactically forms the water-parting 
liciween tlie rivers that flow southwards and those tliat lose tliemselves in the plain 
of (jobl.i He has a distinct feeling of the existence of a circular water-parting all 
round tlie ini«irior of Tibet. Its ocirthem section he calls, widi Henry Strachey, the 
lurkTsian, its southern section die Indian water-parting. 

He has found that the water-parting of the Indus folloivs the Hindo-kush 300 
miles and then the Muxtagh range, for the name Karakorum should only be re¬ 
stricted to the Pass , ibut cuts tlirough it around by the Karakorum pass to die 
north, so as to include the tributaries ol the Shayok, and proceeds in a south¬ 
easterly direction by the Aling-Gang-ri to its Junction widi the GangrE at Kailas, 
where a transverse ridge separates the bead-waters of die Indus, the Brahmaputra, 
and the Trans-l limalayan feeder of die Ganges system*. 

In the following passage, where he comes into more Intimate contact with the 
ranshimalaj'a, there is much both true and wrong, for his sources are the Pundits’ 
real observations as \vell as their and Saunders’ theories, with wliidi he treats as if 
the) were Gospel: *The Brahmaputra basin in its full extent has not been exploretl, 
but sufficient evidence has been collected by recent trsivellers to show that from the 
ivater-parting betw^een the sources of the Brahmaputra anti the Indus, the northeni 
water-p^ting of the former river continues in a range of lo% peaks on its left bank 
to t le en towards the south, by which it readies the plains of fnilia. This range 
has a direction south-east and to the west of the R6ih meridian is suftlcientiy distant 
from die Brahniaputra to allow of sucli affiuents as die Ghachu and die Charta rivers. 
i bout die 36 th meridian, a line of peaks culminating in the I'argot La streches in a 
nor eastcr y irection to the Gyakhdrma group of peaks, south-east of the Kyaring 
l^e, one of die sources of die Nak-chu-klia. The drainage of the southern slope 
>e range is sent by the Dumplui-chii into the Kyiring lake, so that the northern 
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water-parting of the Brahmaputra must here approach much closer to the river and 
run in a south-easterly direction. On the 89th meridian, it descends as low as the 
30th parallel in the Shiang Lahu range, which appears to be connected with the 
great Ninjin-thangla range of sno\vy peaks to the south of the Jang Namcho or 
Tengn-nor lake with a trend to the north-east, for it gives the head-waters of the 
Ki-chu or Lhasa river from its southern slope, as well as other important streams 
further east, regarding which our information is still very imperfect. To the north¬ 
east we find the Nak-chu-kha or Hota Sanpo, a large river that issues from the 
Chargut lake about north latitude 32° and east long. 89°, and flows eastward, having 
its drainage area on the south, bounded by the water-parting between it and the 
Brahmaputra basin.> 

Atkinson thus believed, from Nain Sing's e.\ploration, in one range of lofty 
peaks north of the Tsangpo. He regards Nain Sing’s rivers, Chachu and Charta, as 
coming from this range, which does not agree with his map, where the Charta pierces 
the range. His general physical geography in these regions is very clever, — it has 
only one fault: to be built upon descriptions of rivers and ranges which do not exist 
in reality. The Dumphu-chu of Nain Sing has turned everything, not least the 
water-parting, upside down. The same is the case with the river Nak-chu-kha and 
with the north-eastern continuation of the Nien-chen-tang-la. He believes that the 
lakes on the plateau-land are connected by the Nak-chu-kha, which finds its outlet 
in one of the great rivers to the east of the Dihong.' He regards the northern part 
of Tibet as a great uninhabited plain or a plateau of great elevation. 

But he also says that so little is known of the Tibetan plateau, »that it is 
impossible to offer any general account of it based upon actual observation; but as 
far as we may judge from those parts that have been explored, it appears that the 
surface is, with few exceptions, broken up into a mass of mountains, the general 
elevation of which, valleys as well as ridges, is very great; and there seems no reason 
for supposing that either the Himalaya or Kuenlun have any definite special existence 
as mountain ranges apart from the general elevated mass of which they appear to 
be the t\vo opposite faces . . .*» 

To a certain extent he is right in joining Himalaya and Kwen-lun intimately 
with the great bulk of the highland, but on the other hand all the different systems 
are separate individuals, which, taken together, form this immense plateau of 
the earth’s crust. The interior of this high-land he believes to be broken up into 
a mass of mountains. The parallelism betAveen all these different systems could of 

course not be known in 1882. Only 25 years later was the first attempt made to 

show that this parallelism prevails all over Tibet and that Tibet is what the Ger- 
m ans call a »F altenland>, and as such greater than any other on the earth. 3 

' Op. cit. p. 73. 

’ Op. cit. p. 116. 

sysKms’of?ib7 P”- *‘5 >"<l 58. showiog the parallel 
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How litile the geology was known may be seen from the following passage, 
dealing with S'J'OLICZKA's section in the weat: *It cannot be supposed that the rough 
cross section w^e have sketched near tlie west etitl of the Tibetan mountain moss 
can be taken as a type for the immense region to the caHt- Already witliin known 
ground, some interruptions can be pointed out to the longitudinal extension of the 
set'eraJ structural zones. Of the continuation of the Karakorvim and Kuen liicn, and 
even of the middle gnelsstc range, ive may be said to know nothing, Stoltcxka 
describes the nununulitic band as completely stopped out against the syenite at KargiJ; 
and although this obtniding rock is at least in part of later date, k is suggested 
that the termination of the eocene beds here is probably aboriginal. 'ITie eastern 
extension of these de|)Osits is (jtiite unknown, save that nummulidc strata occur in 
the far east north of Sikkim.i 

Atkinson is righL It woukl be ridiculous to expect even the remotest know¬ 
ledge of the geology further east from the scanty researches carried out in the west. 
Wc Itave seen that the infornmtion brought back by Pundits from west and east is 
not sufficient to interpolate the orography of the central parts of our system. How 
much less then tlie geology I Only tlie dght geological profiles 1 have made across 
the system, cotnijared M’itli the researches of the Strachej’s, Godvvin-Austen, Hay¬ 
den and others, and ^vhich are eLaborated ami published by l^ofessor A. Hennig 
os Vol. V of tile present w'ork, will give an itiea of the geological structure of the 
Tnuishimalaya. ‘ 


* Atkinson's vokmc is ai{orn«l with 3 tniii. Of this map, Fl. XX IT, it has boen said (Jantior)’ 
1905.): iThC delineation of the range in the map isaued (1882) witli VoL 1 of AtkiBsoi/s ’Hiinalavflii 
hiitncte is praetkally iHentical with that shown in t>, Sven Hedin’s sketch-maps which have appeared 
in various inngMiacs snd new^tpapers,* (GeogTuphiail Journal, Vd. XXXIII. Jati. 1909. p. 98,) 
Atkinson niiniicir my* in his pTefaeC: *The map of the Hiaialayx-Tibetan regkni is taken from one 
prf|«ted by Mr, Irela^ay Saundei^ ominitig the eastetu portion.> ^ ihat the map which was said 
to w pfubcally iHentical with mine, i* simply an exact reproduction of Our Old friend, that of 
u astonished than Atkinsoo himself had he known that he 

should be brought forward as an authnri^ ou the Traiuhimalaya. And there is a new link atiached 
10 the chain, which runs: The Chinese original sources, Kiaproili, Kumbohlt, Riiirr, FlodgsOu, Saun- 
ners and Alfein^. ITic Chinese eiplorers arc the root; Klaproth is the translator; Humboldt and 
i et quote Kiiproih; Hodgson quotes Ritter, Saunders is, for the unknown central section, com- 
Dining the Chinf^, H«lgBon .and the Pundit*, and Atkinson ha* copied Saunders. Had it been dc* 
wrable m dimintsh the value of fresh Euiopean explOTallon, it would have beta better to eo back to 
the Chinese root than to bring forward the last link in the chain. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


SARAT CHANDRA DAS' JOURNEY TO LHASA. 

In June 1879 SARAT Ch*ANDR*\ Das set out for Tashi-lunpo, accompanied by 
Lama YGYEN GYATSO, a Tibetan from Sikkim. They remained in Tashi-lunpo for 
six months. The route taken was the same as on his second journey. 

In November i88t he started on his second journey, again accompanied by 
Yg^'en Gyatso, who acted as his surve>'or 'though much of the later work, including 
the extremely important survey of Lake Palti (Yamdo Tso), was done by the trav¬ 
eller himself*, as ROCKHILL says. * 

Tashi-lunpo was his head-quarters, from where he made excursions, — from 
Sakya in the west to Samye and Tsetang in the east. He also visited Lhasa, which 
had been done by native explorers only twice before, Nain Sing in 1866 and KiSHEN 
Sing in 1880. 

After his exploration in the valley of the Yalung he returned to India, after 
a journey of 14 months. As a discoverer and publisher of Tibetan texts Rockhill 
compares him with Csoma de Koros. 

Sarat Chandra Das left Darjiling, November 7th, 1881. He crossed the passes 
Kanglachen-la and Yaru-la. Between Kurma and Yago he passed the great water¬ 
shed between the Anm drainage area and the Shab-chu, a tributary to the Tsangpo. 
He has not a word to say about it, seems not even to be aware of the importance 
of the place. On December 9th he reached Tashi-lunpo. 

From there he made a trip up the Nyang-chu valley which he regards as one 
of the richest in Tibet; >it extends from Shigatse to about 15 miles beyond Gyangtse, 
a distance of from 60 to 70 miles, and has an average breadth of 10, every inch 
of which is cultivated®. After having visited Dongtse and Gyangtse he returned to 
Tashi-lunpo. 

On April 26th, 1882, he again left Tashi-lunpo, this time for Lhasa. Again 
he passed Dongtse and Gyangtse. Following up the Nyang-chu he ascended the 
Karo-la, »a lofty plateau from which we could distinguish to the north-east the snow- 
covered slopes of the Nojin-kang-zang ... On this plateau, which is about five 


' Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. Edited by W. W. Rockhill. London 1902. 
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miles broad where we traversed it, there is fine grazing, and we saw numerous 
herds of yaks by the sides of the little streamlets which meander over its surface, 
the one flowing westw-ard becoming the Nyang-chu; the other flows to the east, 
and is called the Khamang-phu-chu and along this the road led.> 

The next places visited are Nagartse and Samding-gompa. Lake Yamdo he 
says is also called Yum-tso or sturquoise lake*. May 28th he followed the shore of 
the lake to the foot of Kamba-la.' »The ascent was comparatively easy; on the 
rocks by the wayside were painted in many places images of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas . . . From this point I enjoyed one of the grandest views I have ever 
had in Tibet the valley of the Tsangpo was before me, the gp’eat river flowing 
in a deep gorge at the foot of forest-clad mountains.* He does not mention the 
mivosi montes ad Boream* which were seen from here by the Capuchins. 

Beyond Toi-tsi the chain bridge, ckag-zam^ was reached; »the bed of the 
river here is about 400 feet broad, but at this season of the year it spreads out 
several ^ hundred feet beyond the extremities of the bridge, and travellers are taken 
across in boats*. Vtd Chushul and Netang he reached Lhasa, May 30th, but only 
remained till June 13th, when he left for Tashi-lunpo. 

Ygfyen Gyatso made an excursion to Sakya and Sarat Chandra Das gives 
some extracts from his diary. He started on July 21st arid after hvo days crossed to the 
I^t bank of the Tsangpo near Tashi-gang, and camped in the valley of Tang-pe. 
Thence he continued to the district of Tanag, »where a fine quality of pottery is 
m^ufactured*. On July 26th he »crossed the Tanag Tong-chu by an iron suspension 
bridge, and Ravelling westward, stopped for the night in the lamasery of Tubdan*. 
This bridge is probably situated some way up the valley as I could not see it when 
passing the place in February 190;. Two days later he reached the hot springs of 
urc lu J 2 miles up in the valley. The next day Jeh-la was crossed and the 
^ reached. The 30th he reached the old village of Shendar-ding near 
which IS the »famous Bonbo monastery of Rigyal Shendar*. 

, r^n-chu he went to Rag-tso ferry, crossed the Tsangpo and >halted for 

e nig^t at on ub ling, in the district of Je-rong>, which is on the southern side 
oi the river, opposite my Je*shiing- 

i-ti ^untso ling he found 500 Lamas. From Lhartse he went to Sakya and 

ence o o op the Tsomo-tal-tung lake the southern shore of which he followed. 
Vg^^en reached Shigatse on August 29th. 

Hntcn October Sarat Chandra Das explored the southern shore of Yam- 

Tih la ^ ^ eastern end of the lake he went north to the water-parting pass of 

the like* 7"^ ^ magnificent view of the whole lake country, 

ETomna nowhere seen in the Himalayas’. Then he visited Samye- 

? ^ ' _ Sangri Khamar, not far below Tsetang the surface of the Tsangpo »is 

' Op. dt. p. 142, 
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broken Ijy luige masses of rock», At Nangfci ierry lie crossed the 'i'sangpo and 
went up the Yarliiog river a short distance. Above Tsetang he speaks of heavy 
sands. On DcccnibeT ?7th he reached his home in Darjiling. 

Sarat Chandra Das’ boob is full of human interest, religious, social, literary 
news of highest value and the more important as Rockhtll has provided it with notes. 
His descriptions of temples, habits, ceremonies, religious f^ivaJs, the life of monks and 
laymen, is most interesting and instructive. But there is hardly any geography In 
the whole book. 1 Tis attention has been taken up bj' the people, not by the country, 
and only occasionally he speaks of its beauty. 

But the map is remarkably good although lacking orography. As a surveyor 
he seems to have been very careful, for Roekhill says;' *The discover)' by Sarat 
Chandra tn tIiSa of the true dimensions and ^ape of l«ako Palti, seemed to Sir 
Alfred Croft, so important that in June, 1SS3, he despatched the lama to cover the 
same ground in order to check off, verify, and complete the survey of the Babu, 
This he successfully did, adding only to the latter’s work a small portion to the south¬ 
east of the lake, but establishing the great accuracj" of the previous survey.* 


* Op. ds, p. X, 






CHAPTER XXIV. 


RECLUS AND RICHTHOFEN. 

■» 

'Die material which has been ileal i with in the preceding chapters was used 
by Et,ls£K Keclus when, in rSSa, he wrote his admirable description of the oro¬ 
graphy of High Asia.* 

He regartls the range which fom'ts the nortlitm boundary of Tibet Proper and 
the southern boundary of Katchi as a prolongation of the Kara-konim Mountains. 

»A lorieni du Kachmir ct du pays de Ladak, ce faltc sc ri'pliu au aud-anist, paraJIilt- 
meat k 1 ‘Himalaya ct projettc gauche plusicurs chainoiH qui vont se perdre dans le plateau, 
liuidis ijtje la chaTnc maltrcssc, ratirce et m^me iravcrs^c par dia affluents du Tsangbo, par 
ceux de quclquea kaEains fertn^s, et enfin I'cth I'cst par dcs tributaircs des grands fleuves 
orientaux, va rejoindre le Tang la, au sud du Tengri nor.> 

We easily recognize in this passage tlie erroneous opinion that tlie mDiintains 
north of the fsiangpo should consist of only one range pierced by some of the 
northern tributaries of die Tsangpo. And \vc also remember from where the false 
opinion dates that the *1 ranshiuialaya and the Tang-la should be one and Uie same 
systent. 

Al^oiigh his opinion is based on insufficient and unreliable information Rechis 
is right in detaching the Target leh {Targo-gangri) and Gyakharma from the Trans- 
himalaya. He says; 

>En arn^rc dc cette diamc se dressent pjtisicurs hauts maasira dif montmgncs, eitrc autr« 
celm de Target Icli, quj dnminc: Ic lac Dangia-yum, ct que rcjtpJorateur Nai'fl-singh emit circ 
e grou^ Ic plus 61 ev<; de toute la r^on dcs plateaux au nord de I'HimalajTi. Plus i Test, 
le ffliuisif de Gyakharma haigne Cgalemcnt sa base dans les caux d'un grand lac. le -Nyaring 
« restc sdpartf de la chaine borditre du sud par b vallde du Dumphu, I'un dca tributaircs 
u i ^ri^. Des sumincts dc 6500 a 7000 metres sc montrent sur la chalnc que longc k 
murs du Tsaugbo «t qui u'est pas encore nummee d'ujic nianieie dL^finitivc.* 

Red IIS uses die name Trans-Himalaya in a more extended sense than Cunning- 
hain, as will be seen from the following passage! 

'T auifc de cruupcs et de sonimcts, que Ton puurnut dilsigner par Ic nnm de 

^ 6vcloppc cntTC lea monts dc Tsang ovi Gang'dis-ri et Ics pics Ctincclants 

* Nouvrik GrfORraphie Unwerscllc, Vll. L'Asie Oiicntale, Paris 1S82, p. 35 rt «q. 
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de rHimalaya Ft des dciix cores dpanchc des j^laders. La depression du Tibet meridiooal se 
trouve ainsi divisee loiigitudkidciucnL de Touest a rest, en dcej^ dcpresjiions secandairea pa- 
ralieka Tune a Tautre, La chaine medianei qui continue utie des aretes du "petit Tibet' de 
Ladakh dr^se ses liaiiLs lan^^our, du pics rcvctus de pcrsistantc^i, au sud dc la vallijc du 

Sadedj, puis an sud de celJe du Tsan^bo. Moins devee quc Illimalaya^ die a pourtoit plu^ 
d'importance comme faite de partage, eL les tzstux cuumutcii la travcrscnt de moins 

fiombrciiscs: sur pres de Boo kiiomitreSp le Trans-Hi mala>^ limice parfaitement le bassin du 
Tsaugbu eumme arete de s^-paraiion entre Les eaux . . .> 

Thus Reclus* Tr^ns-l iininljiyA ix situatoil south of the; Tsangjjo llic whole way 
from Manasarovar to some tlistance east of Yamdok-tso, 

Reclus also believes in ihe existence of a transverse tliresholcl between the 
Himalaya and the mountains north of the Tsanijpo. I have mentioned above that 
such a threshold can hardly be sard to exist, as the longitudinal valley can be 
folJow'cd the w'hole way from Chema-yundimg to Manasarovar# Redus saysi 

*Le seuil transversal qm r^iinit 1 'Himalaya au Gang^dis-ri, et par cette charne a tout Ic 
plateau dii TilicL, n'lisL pas scukuneot !e lieu de passage necessaire entre les deux gtandes vall^ 
qui se prolongeot au loin i travers des coutr^cs diverses > c"est aussi cnirnne la racine par laquelle 
[e plateau du Tibet, Ic plus vastc de la terre, tient a la plus haute chalae, rilinialaya.* 

On Rcclus' excellent Itcilc sketch-map* drawn by C* Perron from Walker,^ 
this threshold haq not been marked. 

Purther on in his description^ Reel us shows that he has no clear conception 
of the relief of the countr)' nortli of the Tsangpo, for he sapr 

»Au nord dc la clif:pTc:KaiDn daiiH luqudle cdqLc le TsangbOr Ic plateau du Tilxit u dtd 
dccoupC cn d^innombrables valldes p^r Ics eaux courantes: c'est, cn grand, k phcnomdnc qui 
se produit au bord des terrasscs d'argik oij Ics a verses creusem des ravines profondes.* 

On the other hand Reclus hod hardly anylhitig else to ilo than to accept Nain 
Sing^^j crnissarj" from die Chargnt-lso as tiu: u|iper course of Huc^s Nap tchoii. 

In the next volume of his grt^l work Reelos gives the dimensions of the 
Himalaya and calculates that if this mountain mass were spread all over the surface 
of the continents the average height of Asia would rise iS metr^. And he con- 

tinuesj^ 

»Mab dans cette L^'Filuarion on nc ticni ^uoin coinptc de la. cliaiai: burdi^rc proprement 
ditc dti haut platcsu dc Kbatchi* Cette chamep on k sait, continue, paralklemeat al'HLmalaya^ 
k rang^e des mofits KamkaratuTii et snus divert Hums se prolonge au nord sources du 
Saticdj ct de la vaJlik du Tsaiigbo, puis* an $ud du Tengrimor* se confond avee Ic masaif dti 
Nindjio tang la.z e'est la erftlc quc plusicuoi gdographesp depuis Klaproth. ddsignenl sous k uom 
dc Gang-dis^ri. Un des uiant^ Jes plus fameux de fa mythofogie hindouc^ ia pyramidc dti Kai- 
Us* dont les neiges sc refl^tent dans Ics caux du lac ^'la^saraDur, i!at Tun des sommets de cette 
chaine du Gang-dis-ri . . .n 

^ Opk ck. p. 37. 

■ Op. dL p. SS- 

S Nouvclk Ciiographic Univimfellei VUJ, iMndc cL findo-Chine, Paris 
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Reclus does not count the Gang-dis-ri as part of Himalaya. * * He distinguishes 
three parallel systems: The Himalaya, with the high peaks, the Trans-Himalaya or 
water-parting, and the Gang-dis-ri, or my Transhimalaya. He is correct in regarding 
the Gang-dis-ri as a continuation of the Kara-korum, as the Transhimalaya is prob¬ 
ably the eastern prolongation of the southern Kara-korum system. 

On Reclus’ map of India and Tibet (PI. XXIII) the river Tsangpo is drawn 
from Nain Sing and its northern tributaries from d’Anville. The Gang-dis-ri is 
pierced by the Chaktak-tsangpo just as on Nain Sing’s map, although Reclus places 
the range further north than Nain Sing and others. Reclus has the sources of the 
Chaktak-tsangpo at about 31^20', which is one degree too far north. 

LfiON Peer in his litde book on Tibet ^ has the following view of the oro- 
graphical arrangement: >Le systeme Himalayen est forme de trois chaines paralldes 
(meridionale, centrale, septentrionale) . . .> The two last belong entirely to Tibet, 
the first only partly. He regards the Gang-ri (Kailasa) as being the highest summit 
of the northern range. In the far east the three ranges >sont couples par la chaine 
transversale des monts Bayan-Kara ... a Textr^mit^ occidentale, la chaine septen¬ 
trionale, qui prend le nom de Karakorum, se relie aux monts Kien-loun». With the 
meagre material available it is not surprising that different geographers should arrive 
at such different results. 

The greatest name in Asiatic geography has, of recent years, been that of 
Baron FERDINAND VON RICHTHOFEN. In the first, second and fourth volume of 
his great monumental work Chtnaj published 1877 ^^83, he has given the world 

the epoch-making results of his own researches. We are indebted to the indefatig¬ 
able work and knowledge of Doctor Ernst Tiessen of Berlin for the publication 
of the great remainder of Richthofen’s journals and annotaticns, a service to geo¬ 
graphical science for which Doctor Tiessen cannot be too highly praised. The 
chapters which deal with the modem exploration in Tibet seem to have been written 
by Richthofen about 1896, for the expeditions undertaken after this year are not 
mentioned. But Doctor Tiessen has added all contributions of later years and thus 
brought this great standard work up to date. 

With admirable clearness and perspicacity Richthofen has made use of the 
insuffident material existing, for drawing out orographical and geological conclusions. 
In his Fiinfter Abschnitt of Chapter VI Richthofen considers the mountains round 
the sources of the Yangtse-chiang and their continuations. There are four rivers: 
Namtshutu, Namtshutola-muren, Toktonai and Murui-ussu, and three ranges: Koko- 
shili, Dungbure and Bukha-mangna, crossed by Rockhill. The continuation of these 
ranges is shown by the routes of Prshevalskiy and Krischna. And Richthofen says 
of their further prolongation to the west: 


* Op. cit p. 40. 

* Le Tibet, le Pays, le people, la rtligion, Paris 1886. 
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iWestwarts haben wir zuerst den Reiseweg, dessen Karte der Prinz von Orleans ent- 
warf und den Bonvalot beschrieb . . . Weitere zwei Grad westlich von ihm liegt der Weg, 
auf dem Littledale nach Siiden ging. Betde bieten uns willkommene Erganzungen ... Es ist 
nicht unwahrscheinlich. . . . dass der Prinz von Orleans und Bonvalot die aussersten Quellen 
des Yangtszekiang entdeckt haben wie sie es selbst vermuteten . . . Gehen wir Uber den Little- 
dale’schen Weg nach Westen hinaus, so haben wir vollig unerforschtes Land. BezUglich der 
weiteren Fortsetzung des Akka-tagh konnten wir nur vermutungsweise oben einige Bemerkungen 
machen. Auch der Weg, welchen Pjewtsof in 84'/a* von dem 4 240 m hoch gelegenen See 
Dashi-kul sudwarts beinahe bis zum 36sten Breitengrad zurUcklegte, gibt nur unsicheren An¬ 
halt. Er verquertc dort auf eincm 4980 m hohen Pass in 36*20' N eine Kette, welche nicht 
das Streichen der Randgebirge hat und sUdlich nach einer Hochflftche abfallt, in welcher wir 
nur die Hohenzahl 4 930 m finden. Wahrend er sie ostlich mit der Prjewalski-Kette verbindet, 
gibt ihr Bogdanowitsch die Richtung WNW-OSO. Sie fallt dann genau in die Fortsetzung 
der durch Bonvalot’s und Littledale’s Reisewege hindurch verlangerten Dungbure-Kette. Doch 
ist die Lucke zu gross, um die Schlussfolgerung mit einiger Sicherheit anzuwenden.* > 

In his next chapter Richthofen describes the Tangla-system so far as it was 
known from Huc, PRSHEVALSKIY, KRISHNA, ROCKHILL, Bonvalot, Lm’LEDALE, 
DUTREUIL DE RhINS, GreN.\RD and Bower. He discusses the views of WEGENER 
and of Loczy, who was the first to show the relation between the Indo-Chinese 
ranges and the Kwen-lun. And he arrives at the result: 

>Wir dUrfen dcmnach mit Sicherheit annehmen, dass die Bodenschwelle, iiber welche der 
Tangla-Pass fuhrt, von 93* bis 88* O vorhanden ist, und es liegt die Moglichkeit vor, dass sie 
sich westlich bis Uber den 8osten Langengrad hinaus erstreckt. Soweit wir sie kennen, bewahrt 
sie einen auffallend gleichartigen Charakter. Sie ist nur eine flache Wolbung von gennger 
relativer, aber ungemein grosser absoluter Hohe, welche das Land Tshang-tang im Nordenvon 
dem eigenllichcn Tibet im Suden scheidet . . . Es scheint, dass wir es mit einem sehr alten, 
in hohen Grade abgewittertem Gebirge zu thun haben. Vermutlich bestehen die aufragenden 
Teile aus den wiederstandsfahigeren Gesteinen.>’ 

Richthofen tries to bring order into the confusion which had long prevailed 
and still partly prevails regarding the rivers in the Nu-tshu region and the basin of 
Nagtshukha, and finally proceeds to the discussion of the mountains round the last- 
mentioned river. He says: 

>Betrachten wir erst die Karte von Nain Sing’s zweiter Reise nach Lhassa. Er fand 
damals (1874) an der Sudostseite des Tengri-nor cinen von SW z. W nach NO z. O streichenden 
Gebirgszug, den er (sudostlich vom Ostende des Sees) in den zu 5 150 m gemessenen, aber 
nur 450 m uber dem Tengri-nor befindlichen Pass Dam-Lhargan-la Uberschritt. Zwei Jahre zu- 
vor war er am Khalamba-Pass in 5 220 m Uber die sUdwestliche Fortsetzung derselben Kette 
gekommen, ohne diese als solche zu erkennen. Es ist daraus zu schliessen, dass sie dort nach 
der Richtung WSW schwenkt. Ihren Gipfel Nindjing-tangla schatzte er auf 23600 Fuss (7 200 
m), einen anderen auf 23 900 Fuss (7 300 m). Auf der Karte von A—K— ist der letztere Name 
fUr die ganze Kette angewandt. Die Bonvalot’sche Expedition kam auch Uber den Pass von 
Nain Sing. Er wird Col de Dam genannt und zu 5 600 m angegeben (der Tengri-nor zu 4 850 m). 


• China, Drittes Band, Herausgegeben von Ernst Tiessen, Berlin 1912, p. 353—355. 
' Op. cit. p. 359. 
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Der nachste Besucher ist Littledale. Er uberschritt das Gebirge itn Sdden des Sydwest*Endes 
des Tengri-nor auf dem 6000 m (19 587 Fuss) hohen Pass Goring-la und stieg sijddstlich bis 
5 160 m herab. Er war in der Gegend der von Nain Sing angegebenen hochsten Gipfel und 
fand das Gebirge stark vergletschert. Den Culminationspunkt nennt er Tsharemaru (D*An- 
ville’s Tchimouran); seine Hohe berechnete er zu 24153 Fuss Oder 7366 m, was mit Nain 
Sing’s Schatzung gut ubereiastimmt Der Name Nin-Chen-Tangla wird der Kette beigelegt und 
ihre Richtung WSW—ONO eingezeichnet, ihr Anblick als ungemetn grossartig geschildert. 
Endlich kam noch Dutreuil de Rhins nach dem Pass Dam-Lharganda. Ein Gipfel ini Osten 
desselben (Samdan-gangtsa) wird mit 6860 m angegeben.>‘ 

Regarding the Nien-chen-tang-la Richthofen has the following note: 

>Das Gebirge war schon fruher bekannt, D*Anville zeichnete es als Tchimouran und 
Larkin ein. Seine nordostliche Fortsetzung wird von dem Nag-tshu, dem Oberlauf des Khara- 
ussu, von Norden nach Suden durchbrochen, und an dieser Stelle fCihrt die Strasse von Lhassa 
nach Hsi-ning-fu hindurch, ganz wie es Jetzt auf der Karte des Prinzen von Orleans dargestellt 
ist. Bei Klaproth finden wir sogar schon den Namen Nientsing*tangia-gangri fiir einen Gipfel, 
der aber NO von dem von Nain Sing liegt.* 

From the above-mentioned material Richthofen arrives at the following inter¬ 
esting conclusion: 

>Aus alien diesen Angaben konnen wir den sicheren Schluss ziehea, dass eine sehr hohe, 
stark vergletscherte Kette mit scharfgratigen Gipfeln in der Richtung WSW—ONO dem Sud- 
ostufer des Tengri-nor parallel zieht und die Wasserscheide zwischen diesem und dem Strom 
von Lhassa bildet Gegen Westen, wo sie von der Strasse von Shigatse nach dem Tengri*nor 
iiberschritten wird, scheint sie in eine raehr nach W geneigte Richtung omzubiegcn und welter- 
hin die nbrdliche Wasserscheide des Jaru dzangbo zu bilden. In ihrer nord-dstlichen Fortsetz¬ 
ung, jenseits des relativ niedrigcn Passes Dam-Lhargan-la, tragt sie auch noch eine Anzahl 
Schneegipfel, wird aber von dem Nagtshukha bei seiner Sudwendung durchbrochen, Weiter 
kennen wir sie nicht; doch ist es wahrscheinUch, dass sie sich als Wasserscheide zwischen Nag¬ 
tshukha und Ur-tshu fort crstreckt. Wo sie endet, lasst sich nicht ersehen, — Parallel mit die¬ 
ser Haupt-Kette scheint im Suden eine zweite, minder hohe zu verlaufen, welche den Nagtshukha 
an der Stidost-Seite begleitet und die Oberlaufe der zum Ki-tshu sich sammelnden Gewasser 
so stark einzwangt, dass sie zu stark gekrUmmten Durchbriichen veranlasst und die Wege, statt 
ihnen zu folgen, auf hohe P^se gedrangt werden. Zwischen den beiden Ketten, fliessen die 
Fliisse in Langsthalern. Unter den Gipfeln ist der Pohamolatn zu nennen* Welter siidostUch 
ist unbekanntes Gebiet, — Gehen wir von der Nindjiog*tangla-Kette nordwestlich, so ist das 
Land auch hier orographisch unbekannt Aus den vereinzelten Hohenzugen und Berggruppen, wie 
sie vom Nagtshukha und dem Tengri-nor bis weit nach Westen hin auf den Karten von Nain- 
Sing, Bower, Littledale und anderen dargestellt sind, lasst sich ein Bild nicht gewinnen. Dies 
kann einzig und allein durch geologische Untersuchung gestaltet werden. — Die Nachrichten 
iiber Gesteine sind ungemein beschr^kt Aber aus den wenigen Notizen lasst sich auch vom 
geologischen Standpunkt der Schluss ziehen, dass man im Suden des Tangla ein ganz ver- 
schieden gestaltetes Land betritt Ein Blick auf die Liste der von Bonvalot gesammelten Ge¬ 
steine zeigt den Contrast - , 

Thus Richthofen \vas, in 1896, of the opinion that two ranges existed north 
of the Tsangpo, the principal of them being a continuation of the Nien-chen-tang-la 


‘ Op. cit. p. 371, 

Op. cit. p. 37T, 372. 
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an<l that Uie prolongation of this range to the N.E. was pierced by the Nak-chu 
river. In this incorrect view Richthofen may, to some extent, have been infiuenced 
by Saiuidcrs. It should be remembered that Richthofen regards the maps of Nain 
Sing, Bower, Littledale and others as insufficient for clearing up the orograplry of 
the (>ans of Tibet where these travellers have been. He could not be espected to 
have contributed in an)’ more essential way to the problem of the Transhimalaya 
than Reclus, for both used the same materia!, although Richthofen digested it ntore 
thoroughly. 

PL XXIV^ is a part of the map of Central Asia whidi accompanies Vol. I of 
Richthofen's China. ' The ranges Richthofen places north of the upper Tsangpo he 
reckons to the Himalayan System. Those situated north of the lower part of the 
Tsangpo, from Shigaisc and downwards, he reckons to the Sinian System. Between 
K)'aring*tso and Tsangpo he has only one range. Betw'een Dangra-yum'tso and 
Tsangpo he ha<i two. N.E. of the uppermost Tsangpo he has three ranges aiul 
N.E. of Manasarovar he has four; the one situated nearest to the lakes he calls 
Kailas, just a.s Burrard did some 30 years later. In the N.W. he has two Kara*korum 
Ranges, both very short. Probably he r<;gards die Aling Gangn as the continuation 
of the southern one, though there is a great interruption betw'cen both, an interrup¬ 
tion which certainly exists in reality. As to the 1, a, 3, and 4 ranges north of 
the 'Psangpo, this orography is of course only conjectural. S.W. of Tengri-nor the 
Sinian ranges come into contact with the Himalayan System and stretch to the N.H. 
in the same way aa we saw on Saunders' map. 


* Knrte eine^ Tlidia van Cfintral-Asien; Chiiui, Rand 1 , p. 15a, 1876. 






CHAPTER XXV. 


MODERN TRAVELLERS. 

Richthofen, in his claapttir on Tibet, metiiioOB three modem travellers, of whom 
one reached the heights of Nieti'chen-iang-la, one saw the system to the south of 
his route, and only^ the third crossed it in a new pass. These three travellers are 
BOK%'ALOT with Prince HENUY OF OKl.f.ANS, DimtEtriL DE Rhi.vs with GRENARD, 
and Lutledale* All these cupediilons approached Tengri-nor from the north. 
Bontalot was, so far as is known, tlte first European to see the lake. I will enter 
here, in their own worth, the descriptions of these three travellers^ observations. 

From the height of a last range BonvaloT became aware of tlte kke.^ 

vLorsque nous arrivons au hant de la passe, nous apercevoas Ic Niagllng Taola ct 
rextremitd oHcDtali: dii tac. N<hih gruvisMinii d’uD raptde Ic^ hautCUrs vcisincs afin d'etargir 
cotre horizon ... Le Ningling Tania attire plus longtemps nos regarda, Cette chalne dt* 
vdoppe devant nous son arete poiidr^ de neige et nous barre porfaitement I'horizon. On est 
surpris de la r^gvlarit^ — dc I'alHtudc presque cgnle * I'aril — dc ectte suite de cimes sur- 
moDtant des contreforts qul s'abaisseut vers le lac, bienaligncscommclepourraientOtrelestentcH 
d'une armde. Et juste au milieu, priScls^ment au point on a’avanec en grand’garde ce tlue nous 
supposons £tre un promontoire, sl ec u'est uue ile, on volt dominei ntajcstueu»eaicnt tout ccla. 
quatre grands pics de glace que les Tibl^tains rdverent, car derriere eiot est Lha^a, Ib Vi He 
des Esprits ... Hn regardant 1e edtd nord du lac, on ne voit pas de ncigu sur le chaiuon 
qus Ic Umite, tandis que les reliefs du Ningling Tania sont blancs, et Ton constate la vdracitd 
du mot tib^ia; 'L'eau du Nanitso est faite de la neige du Ningliug Tania,* — -A mesure 
qu'tm avance vers le Bud, Ic lac scmble s’^largir et grandir aussi dans la direction do sud-oucSt, 
et, comme la brume nous empSchc de voir sa fin, d prend i*immensitii d’line mer sans rtvage. 
Mais, la brume ^vaimuie, on voit bicn que ce n*cst qu’une petite mer, qu*uu grand lac cm- 
prisemn^ dans les montagnes . . . Le temps de me dentander si Ton a mis k jingling Tania 
k cette place pour nous cmpechcr du passer, el la null tombe.i 

It was not to be the jrood fortune of tlie memorable French c.^pedition to cross 
the range, for just here its progress was stopped by the I tbetans. But BouvaJot 
reachtd the very w'ater^parting crest in the pass of Dam, the same as Nain Sing's 
Dam-largen-la, to which the French explorer gives 5650 m (tJi 532 feet). To the 
east some high peaks could bo seen, obviously brdonging to Uie Nien-dten-tang'la, 


■* De Pacta au Tonklii ^ tcAien le Tibet incanntL Rifis p, sGOn 
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altliough Bonvaloi sAys of it:* -Cttie ohaine s'appdJ<;mit Sanida Kansain, ol la ri- 
viire au bonl tie laquelle nous noun iroux’ons, Samtia Teliou, empnintant son nom 
A la montagae tiiii la noiirrit* This massive is tht; satne as tliat which is called 

Sam tan gang u^a on the 1 a-di’ing map.. 

Bonvalot uses the name Mingling I ania in his text, but tlie more correct form 
Nindjin Taiigk on his map- Moreover he has, as it were, another higher range 
immediately south of it, with the legend; 3Summets cr^s devds (Dominant la chaine)», 
w'hich is not in accordance with other maps. The orography even of this eastern 
part of the sjTStem is, however, too little known to allow ils to decide which 
view is the correct one. To represent die Chang Choung-la, or Shang-shun^Ia, as 
a meridional »grande chainc neigeuse* can hardly be rights as die massive of Shang* 
shung must simply be the eastern continuation of the Nitn-chen-tang-la, 

At die end of 1893, or four years after Bonvalot, his country-men Din^U^ UE 
Rhins and F. CRENAKIi rf:aclied the same places at the eastern shore of 1 engri-nor, 
after having taken a more westerly rwiEC and followed the northern shores of Chargiit- 
tso and Selling-lso. Grenard describes the first view of the lake in the following 
words;* 

tFnltn le 30 novembre, du haul dc la dtimtere C^te, nous d^couvrimcs le lac du Ciel, 
le lac saint ct venin-, doui I’azur sombre et tranquille couttastait viokmmeat avee ta bisnehear 
dclatiuiLe des tnontagnes aux millu pointes, comparables aux vaguca tl une mer d^montie, qui 
s’elevaient «iir so rive mdrldionak; « ces vagues. se dTc««uit les uncs sur les autrea. ^raissaient 
tiionlcr a I'assaut d’une masBc prodigtckise qui surgissait au-desjuia d cUes, touts noire, wr les 
flancs en dtaient telle men t abrupts qtie la neige n'avait pas ou se prendre, ct la raideur, I aspect 
sombre. IVnomiiKf de cette masse avaient qudque chose de formidable.^ Dans lest sc pro- 
longcait bien au dclh du lac la chaine des pics ncigeux, que dominait tous ta lomtaine Ct splcD 
didc pyramide du Sam-laii gang-tsa. li* Glacier dc la CmitLiiiplatioU. Cette montaguL', qui, re¬ 
tiree au milieu dc cctte region presque niorte, semblait ne point dmgner voirce bas-monde du 
haul dc sa sdrenitc impossible et fnoLde et vouloir de sa cime algub pendtrer ct s’abKorber dans 
le vide dcs cieux, dtait bien Ic visible symbole dc I attic bouddhique . . . Nous adonstouchd 
le but; mais ncia IioiBtUCS . . . dprouvaient un digoilt meld de stupdfactior k cettc snrte d acharnc- 
nienl dw montagnes de glace h les poursuivre depuis trois metis, ct pour nous, itiieux informfa, 
rimpFtssioD dlait satsissantc He vuir , . .» 

At Zam-na, on the northern sliorn of lengn-iior the French expedition was 
stopjxxl bj' the Tibetans anti liftcl 10 wait some fifty days. Grenard says: »Si done 
nous avions jug^ ndeessaire ou utile de continuer notre marche, ricn nefit <St^ plus 
facile que de pdmdtrer jusqu au village de Darn, de Tautre cdte de la chaine meri- 
dionalc, et la nitme nous n’eussions itd arrftt^ que par le manque de vi\Tes et la 


* Up. cii. p. 

* MisjiiOtl Scieniifinue dans la Haute .\sii:, 1890 — 1895, Paiin 1897, Vol. I, p. aai el aeq. 
Tbc NitHte description is repdaied in more popular form in: Ij: Tibet le payti ct les habitants, Paris 
1904, p. 134 et sev^t, 

* This la mount Tclui-ri-tild-rOb. 
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fatigue des animaux.> It is to be observed that he calls the range a meridional one, 
which can be right only for a very short portion of the Nien-chen*tang-la. 

Regarding this range we are not informed of much beyond what was known 
from Bonvalot’s journey. 

>Tandis que Dutreuil de Rhins sc dirigcait sur Nag-tchou par le chemin direct, je me 
mis en devoir d’accompagner le grand lama jusqu’au pied du Dam-La-rkang la. C’^tait la une 
l^^e faveur qui n’avait pas et^ obtenu sans peine ni sans risquer de remettre tout en question; 
mais nous y avions tenu enfin de pouvoir relier par un point, trds precis notre itineraire a celui 
de M. Bonvalot. Je campai le soir au point extreme atteint par ce dernier voyageur.» 

Richthofen had the impression that Dam-largen-la was reached by Bonvalot. 
It is not, however, quite clear from the two French narratives whether the pass itself 
was reached, in which case a few words should have been said about the view to 
the S.E. At any rate both touched on the same route the Nian tsin tang ra as 
Grenard calls the range on his sketch map.' 

The country crossed by St. George R. Littledale in company with his 
wife and Mr. W. A. L. FLETCHER is very much like those parts of eastern Tibet 
which were crossed by Bonvalot, Dutreuil de Rhins and myself. Rockhill travelled 
through a more accentuated part further east. I will here give some extracts from 
Litdedale’s account as being characteristic for the plateau-land of eastern Tibet.* 

He left Cherchen on April 12th 1895, went up the Cherchen-darya and then 
turned south near 87® East. long. He crossed the Tokus-davan and Arka-tagh, 
where a peak was measured to 25 339 feet, whereas the height of the Arka-tagh 
pass is not given. Then he finds himself on the »Tibetan plateau proper* which 
>has, in its northern part especially, a very small rainfall, and in the absence of rivers 
the drainage of the country finds its way into one or other of the innumerable lakes, 
which, having no outlet, are salt. Except in the volcanic country, the valleys are 
broad and open.* Regarding the orography he never saw, from Arka-tagh south¬ 
wards »a single continuous mountain range till we came to the Ninchen-tangla, south 
of the Tengri-nor*. But he saw unconnected successions of short ridges and peaks. 
A succession of rather low passes were crossed; in 35°4o’ one had a height of 
17 092 feet, in 35°io' one had 17 201, another in 34°4o' 17079, the next, in 34'*35' 
17 176 and finally one in 34®3o' 17473 feet. »Between 36°5o' and 33°5o' N. lat. 
our path lay through a very volcanic region, numerous undoubted volcanoes being 
visible. South of 33®5o' I did not notice any, till three months later we passed the 
conspicuous volcano Tongo.* 

On June 26th, at lat. 33° 12' and long. 88° 12' he first came under the in¬ 
fluence of the S.W. monsoon and in the same region met the first Tibetans. Then 
he crossed the following passes: at 33°5o' one of 19 348 feet, at 33°4o’ one of 
•7 574 » at 33°2o' another of 17953 and a fourth of 17 021 feet Between 33° N 

' Op. cit. p. 215. 

* Geographical Journal. May 1896, Vol. VII. p. 453 et seq. 
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and Selling'tso W had no pass reaching [7000 feet. >\Ve were everlasilngly cross¬ 
ing from one lake basin to another, but as we got south the gradicTiis became less 
steep than w^hat we had met with further north.* 

After Tchudun-tso near the N.W, comer of Nam-iso »we crossed*, as Littledale 
says, »a low pass, anti then came in sight of tlic Tengri-Nor, locally known by the 
name of Nam-Tso ... On the south it xcas fringed by the magnificent ranp of 
the Ninchen-Tangla: — a succession of snow-clad peaks and glaciers, partially hidden 
in clouds of vapour, which adderl to their size and grandeur, while above all towered 
with clrffs of appalling steepness the great peak of Cliaremaru 24 153 feet . . 

In the Lama sun'ey map of Tibet, published 1753. there is a mountain marked 
Chirnuran, in very- much the some position as Charemaru; the similarity of the names 
can hardly he accidental.* 

»A deep rapid river* running into the lake from the \V..S.\\. was crossed. 
From here the wray went up to the Coring La, 19 5®7 

to the soutli seems to have been difficult as he had to cross a glacier or »go down 
a glacier* full of crevasses. At 30® 12'12" was the last camp. 

It Is curious that all travelled, front the Pundits to I .itiledale and DE LeshaIN 
have so vem little to say of the Nien-chen-tang-la, and nothing at all of the Trans- 
hirnalaya as a system. Not one of the ttavdlens who have crossed or been in con¬ 
tact with this enormous momiuin .system has made the slightest attempt to make 
use of the poor material existing and tlra^v out some general conclusions from it. 
Eventing that has been done in this direction has been tried by geographers who 
have never been in the country, Kitier. Humboldt, Ifodgson, Saunders. Markham, 
Reclus and KichUiofen- Those who have not been in Tibet have been more Jar- 
dijhted and perj^pitadDus than tht' explort^i^ themselves, who, from what they had 
seen with their own eyes ought to have had ampler occasion to generalize. But 
there is not a word of the sort in their narratives^ * 

Littledale could, during his admirable expedition, have added a gootl ileal, if 
he liad not been in a hurry. For he .says: »For the greater portion of the way 
from ZiUing 'I'so to Ladak, our route la)' to the south of that taken liy Nain Sing^ 
Captain Bower’s, of course, being north of that again* We wislnxl to have kept 
about 60 miles further south and traversed the Dokthol prorince, but feared being 
delayed had we done so.> 

Littledale wisely felt that it was a of exploration to cross the 

>DoktiioI’ province which was quite unknown. But it had to remain unexplored 
for some twelve years more, I regard it as very doubtful whether Littledale, if he 
had tried, w'ould have been allowed to march through what Nain Sing called Dok¬ 
thol. -^t least I tried in vain to do so in iqoi. Under no conditions w-ould the 
Tibetans allow me to take the siouthem route. 

■ On UieoArd's little sketch map the highest peak has 33 452 feet, obviously the ume os 
IJttledalc’s Chtuetu^* 

17 —I 4 frdl ///. 
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Littledale had therefore to return north of Selling-tso, and even Chargut-tso 
was left south and could not be seen. Instead he saw some volcanic-looking mount¬ 
ains, one of whicn was a great dome-shaped mass of black lava. He also passed a 
good many abandoned gold-diggings, worked only in summer. The lake in which 
Bogtsang-tsangpo empties its water he calls Tuktsitukar-tso. This lake was called 
to me Dagtse-tso. When two different names are given to two different travellers, 
it is often impossible to tell which is the right one, or whether the object has in 
reality two names. Littledale crossed the Bogtsang-tsangpo some miles above its 
mouth and then kept north of the river the whole way. He passed Tonga and 
Gobrang on 86° long., and went north of Shakangsham and north of Lakor-tso. 
At 3i°5o’ and 84‘/2° he has entered on his map the name Bomba, which may 
correspond to the name of the Bongba province. On October loth he became 
aware of the snowy mass of Aling-gangri and finally reached Rudok and Shushel. 

At Selling-tso my route is south of Littledale’s. Near the mouth of Bogtsang- 
tsangpo our routes coincide, but along almost the whole course of tliis river I am a 
little south of him. Then again we coincide regarding Gobrang, from wher^ I go 
south of Littledale, striking tlie Shakangsham nearer than he. Further on we coin¬ 
cide for a while again until Lakor-tso, where I go south of the lake, he north of it. 
Again we follow the same valleys till about 82°35', from where he keeps far south 
of my route the whole way to Ladak, going south of Panggong-tso when 1 go north 
of that lake. 

Between Panggong-tso and 82° 1 am nortli of Nain Sing; from there to the 
neighbourhood of Gobrang I am south of him. From Gobrang he strikes S.E. to 
Dangra-yum-tso. Gobrang, at about 86°, is a name I found as well as Littledale 
and Nain Sing, so this point makes a good control for the coincidence of all three 
routes. About the same place, somewhat to the south, Littledale has Nakchang, 
which is the same as the province of Naktsang. From near the southern shore of 
the Selling-tso and westwards, Littledale has a series of snowy ridges and peaks. 

After Littledale had read his paper in the Royal Geographical Society, Sir 
Clements Markham made the following interesting remarks, which were published, 
it should be remembered, in 1896.’ 

>1 will say a few words respecting the chain of mountains which Mr. Little¬ 
dale actually crossed, and which he mentions as throwing up peaks 20 000 feet 
high. 1 am sorry to say that on the map we have to-night that chain of mountains 
does not appear, which only shows how important it is that further exploration should 
be conducted in Tibet. I have called that range the northern range of the Hima¬ 
layan system. 1 remember Mr. Trelawney Saunders was anxious to name it, and he 
has done so on a map he drew for me, the Gangri range, after the knot of peaks 
which connects it with the Karakorum; but Brian Hodgson has called it the Nyenchen- 


' 1.. c. p. 483, 
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tang-la, as does also Mr. Littledale himself. These mountains are of the greatest 
possible importance and interest; they have only been crossed by native explorers 
and by Mr. Littledale opposite the Tengri-Nor, and in the whole length from Tengri- 
Nor to the Mariam-La pass no one has crossed them, so far as we know. One of 
the last suggestions by General Walker was that a rough survey should be under¬ 
taken of these northern parts of the Himalayan system, and I believe nothing in 
Asia is of greater geographical importance than the exploration of this range of 
mountains, which I trust geographers will agree to give some name to, and next 
time we have a map of Tibet in this room I shall take care that they are portrayed 
upon it.> 

It is difficult to follow Sir Clements when he first says the absence from the 
map of the chain of mountains shows the importance of further exploration in Tibet, 
and afterwards promises that next time a map of Tibet is exhibited the chain shall 
be portrayed on it. For if the chain could be portrayed sans fagon, the further 
exploration would be superfluous. But he is right in saying the mountains had never 
been crossed by anybody in the whole length from Tengri-nor to the Maryum-Ia, 
and a mountain system which has been crossed by no one is terra incognita. 

The following words of Sir Clements Markham: ^nothing in Asia is of greater 
geographical importance than the exploration of this range of mountains*, were strongly 
in my mind when I started on my last expedition. My original plan was to begin 
from the south, but circumstances forced me to turn round and enter the country 
from the north. But the great terra incognita, Transhimalaya, was always my goal. 

To the same effect Sir Clements Markham expressed himself in his opening 
adress 1896 where he said:' sPundit Krishna, advancing northwards from the valley 
of the Tsanpu, crossed the northern range of the Himalayas and reached the plateau 
by the pass called Khalamba-la, 17 200 feet above the sea. — It is to the desira¬ 
bility of completing the exploration of this mighty range (Nin chen Tang la), that 
I am anxious to turn the attention of geographers. — Although several intrepid 
travellers have crossed the Chang in various directions, a vast area still remains un¬ 
known, especially towards the north-west. But 1 think it is to the mountains which 
form its southern buttressing wall, and which rise from the valley of the Tsanpu or 
Brahmaputra, that the efforts of explorers should now be directed. The western 
portion of the northern Himalayan range is known as the Karakorum . . . The 
Tibetan continuation of the Karakorum, which is still almost unknown, commences 
at the famous central peak or knot called Kailas by the Hindus, and Gangri by the 
Tibetans . . . Continuing in an easterly direction, it forms the northern watershed 
of the Tsanpu or Brahmaputra. It appears to be a magnificent range of mountains . . . 
The name given to it by Mr Brian Hodgson is Nyenchen-tang-la, and the same 
name is referred by Pundit Krishna to one of its peaks. The only traveller who has 


‘ Geographical Journal, July 1896, Vol, VIII, p. 6 et seq. 
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crossed the range is l^indit Krishna, when he traversed the KhaJamba-Ia; but 
Uttledaie reached the Goring-la (195S7), which is more to tl^e east. He speaks 
of the magnificent range of the Ninchen- Tangla, as a succession of snow-clad peaks 
anti glaciers, iiarEfalljr hidden in clouds and vapour, which added to their siae and 
grandeur, wliile above all lowered, with cliffs of appalling steepness, the great peak 
of Charimani, 24 153 feel lilgh . * , This 1 believe to be the whole of the know¬ 
ledge we now possess of thb most interc-sting range of mountains. Commencing at the 
knot of Kailas, it forms the nordiern boundary of tlie Tsanpu vallej' to about the 
(joth meridian, and then turns north-east, so as to become the eastern boundary' of 
the Chang, while on its eastern slopes are the headwaters of the three great rivers 
of Sal win, Mekong, and Yang-tsze.* 

»The position of this northern Himalayan chain from Kailas to the Goring-la 
of bililcdalo, a distance of 600 miles, requires to be explored. It has once been 
crossed by the Klialamba pass, and a second pass was reached, but not crossed by 
Mr. Littledalc, The Pundit Nain Sing traced the line of its peaks for 180 miles 
from a great distance, and Mr. Littledale ga^ted with admiration on the beautiful 
outline of a snowy ridge which shot up into the sky to a height of 24 153 feet, to 
the cast of the Goring-la — the peak of Charimaru, This is the stirn of our know¬ 
ledge respecting this range of lofty mountains, which is alike the nortJicm range of 
the Himalayan system anti the southern buttressing range of tlie great Chang or 
Tibetan plateau, as the Kucii-Uin is the northern buttressing range- \ more accurate 
knowledge of its configuration is a great geographical tlesideraium- Its peaks along 
the hundreds of miles i^f its extent should be measured, ils passes shouki be ex- 
ploret.1, the nature and extent of its glaciers ascertainctl, as well as its geological 
formation, and its relation to the great interior plateau. Here, then, is a piece of 
work which is well calculated to arouse the ambition of future explorers . . , Runn¬ 
ing in a north-easterly direction from die Charimam Peak, the south-eastern scaq> 
of Tibet, with the meridional chains wliich branch from it, offers an equally important 
field of work to ilie explorer-* 

Phis mi 1 c*stotie in the history of exploration in Tran.<;himalaya is of great im- 
]>ortance. Markham regards the Kara-konint and Transhimalaya as one and die 
same mountain fold a view which is to a certain extent correct. He again <!.xprei5iies 
tlic great desirability' of exploration of this unknown part of Tibet. It is characteristic 
of the English standpoint that Hodgson is made rcsjainsible for the name Nico- 
chen-tang-la, a name that is said, by Markham and others, to have been »given* by 
Hodgson. Wc have seen above that Hoilgsoii has nothing whatever to do with the 
original appearance of diis name, which was introduced by Klaproth frotn Chlntse 
sources- Markham regards the 1 ranshtmalaya as a * range* just as all his prede¬ 
cessors, a mistake that must be forgiven as only a portion of the system was known- 
He says that Pundit Krishna was the only traveller who had crossed this range, 
which is also a mistake, for Nain Sing and Littledale had ako crossed it in its east- 
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em part and some native explorers far io the west, iiut twice in iiis address Mark¬ 
ham says that Liiilcdale did not cross the range, althou^^h he has given its the very- 
important section of the Goring-la- 

ITie addrtss also shows wliat a false idea about an easteni buttress of the 
Chang tang was still entertained so late as in i S96, Markham believing that Nien- chen- 
tang-ia turnml up to the N.E, and formed the threshold from which the lndo-Chine^‘ 
rivers were supposed to begin. Saunders is responsible for tliis view, which again 

returns on the map illuso-aiing the journey of A—K—. 

Bui the go-eat merit of Markham is to have understood and pointed out clearer 
than anyljorly else the imimrtance of exploration in these regions- He returns over 
and over again to this great geographical and for the sake of com¬ 

pleteness I will quote two or three other iterances of his. 

In [899 he sakl;' -One of the most interesting pieces of geographical work 
that remains to be achieved in Central Asia, is the detailed e.xamination of the great 
chain of mountains bounding the Tsanpti valley on the north- 1 liave called tt the 
Northern Nimahtynn chain; Mr Brian Hodgson gave it the name of Nyen- 
chen-iang!a, and Mr. Trelawmey Saunders sniggested the Gangrl range; but no name 
has been adoptcxl, and the mountains are practically unknown.r 

In his address 1904 Markham again &ays:» *ln my address of 1896 I drew 
attention to tlie importance of exploring the great northern range of the Himalaya 
from Kailas to the Goring-la of Littkdale, and 1 got together all at ailable informa¬ 
tion on the subject. But this is work which still ranatns to be done.* 

A year later Sir Clctmuits Markham said in ins addressi^ On die nmreh from 
Gyangtse to Gartok, 40000 square miles were surveyed, including the I'sang-po 
from Shigatse to its source, the Man>^arowar lake region, and the Gartok branch of 
the Indus, I*or all this the chief credit Is due to our Gold Medallist, Major Ryder. 
In my address for 1896, 1 drew special attention to the regions traversed by these 
officers, and to the importance of exploring the Tibetan continuation of the Kara¬ 
korum range, which commences at the central peak of Kailas or Gangri, 21 800 
feet above the sea. Mr. Brian Hodgson calls this Tibetan range Nyenchen-iangla. 
It risM^s from the northern bank of the Tsaopu, and Major Ryder has measured some 
of its peaks. He has much to tell us about thi-s nortliem Himalayan range-^ 

It i» always the same old story told 1 do not know how many times and as 
usual Hodgson is made responsible for Klaproth's Nien-chen-tang-la- No nmv In¬ 
formation regarding die »range> is given in the address, in his address of 1896 
Markham drew special attention not at all to the regions traversed by Ryder, but 
to the regions situated north of the Tsangpo vallej-. 'ITie latter achieved the most atl- 
mirable and conscientious survey and triangulation abng his road and so far as his 


■ 0 (]CtitDg address, Gcograptiical Journal, January '897* P* J< 

■ Ci:ogrB]}hical JouthoJ, July 1904, VoL XXI\% p- S. 

1 Geograptiical Joutcal, July 1905. Vol. XXVI, p. q. 
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anti his fellow-travdlcre' ^res could reach to the nortli and south, but Markham’s 
iNorthern Himalayan range* still remained unknown anil still, in 1905, ^vas supposed 
to be a rangc^ although in fact it consisted of at li^si ten iliflferent ranges. 

Nobody has put this misunderetanding right in a more noble and generous 
way than Sir Clenients Markham himself, when he wrote, after my second lecture 
in the Royal Geographical Society, February 1909:' >Tbe sO'^called Nien-chen-tang-la 
mountains were unknown from tlie 'fengri-nor to the Maryum-la pass, and I always 
looked upon their discovery, on those meridians, as the most important desidfratum 
in Asiatic geography for many reasons.* 


■ Gca^iihical Journal, April 1909, Vot, XXXHl, p, 416. 
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THE LATEST DISCUSSION ABOUT THE TRANSHIMALAYA, 

ti stwmis as if a supernatural mystfry hatl kept the TranshimaJaya under its 
spell. Even of those parts near Tengri-nor wliich have been crossed or visited by 
a few travellers extremely little is known. Of the passes which have been crossetl 
we harilly know anything more than their names and their heights. Of the general 
orography extremely little has been reported, and of the geology nothing. Of the 
whole system, west of KhaJamlja-la nothing tvas knoivn, e.xqept the edge, so far as 
it could be seen from the route of Nain Sing and Ryder and Rawling. 

In another chapter, regarfling the tributaries and source of the Tsangpo, and 
the sacred lake, 1 have derail with Ryder's and Rawling’s expedition and its beautiful 
results.» Let us now consider the pam of die publications of Ryder and Kawling 
which, directly or indirectly, have to do with the Transhiniala^’a, 

Ryder fixed many peaks; north and east of Lhasa rincluding some fine anow- 
Itoaks soudi of the Tengri-nor, mentioned l>y Mr. Litdedale, the highcsji of which 
w'a'i 23 250 feet in height, and the highest peak w'e ever came across nordt of the 
Tsangpo. Two other snow-pealus which 1 fixed are, 1 believe, those mentioned by 
M, Bonvalot, and christened by him Mount Hue and Mount Oabet; but their heights 
were disappointing, the liighrat being 21 500 feet*.® The following magnificent surve>^ 
results were brought home: >Triangulation; An area of 45 000 square miles was 
completed, connecting Lhasa with India, and fixing all prominent peaks which were 
visible, with their heights. Topography: An area of 17 000 miles was surv'eyed on 
the scale of 4 miles to the inch, of which 3 000 .square miles, in the neighbourhood 
of the Clmmbi valley, Gyangtse, and lJia.sa. were also surveyed on the scale of 2 
miles to the indi. Route surv'ep, on the scale of 1 inch to the mile, were made of 
the road to Urasa,* 

It is obrious that such a far-reaching work should sweep the whole southern 
front of the Transhimalaya. Ami already die observation of Ryder that no higli 

' Vide V0I. ]J, p. ija ei neq. and 14j et seq. 

* MLiJor C. H. U. Rj-dcr; lExploTatioB and survey with tLc Tilwt fremtier commission, and from 
Gyangtse to Simla viA, Gartok.^ Geographical JouninJ, Octuber 1905, Vol, XXvi, p. 369 ct seq. 
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peakj, comparable with Mount Ei'erest, were situated to the north, was of im¬ 
portance. 

Captain VVOOP of the same expedition says of the country* to the north: iThe 
t alley of Raga Tsangpo is narrow, running almost due east and w'est, parallel to 
and about 30 miles to the north of the main river. Into this distance is crammed 
a tangkd mass of hills, vrhose crests average about 1S500 feet, with several peaks 
of about 22000 feet, covered mth permanent snow',» At Ku-la. 16700 feet. Wood 
found the head^vaters of Raga-tsangpo, and Chour Dzong, my Chomo-uchong he 
calk a »snowy range, whose peaks range up to 21,000 feet». Wood ascended a 
peak north of Saka-dsong, 19 300 feet, from which he had »a fine ^new north up the 
valley' of the Chata Tsangpo*. Tiiis view could not, howwer, reach very far, as is 
shoivn on the map of the expedition. Finally, at Tradum, Ryder says: iFrom the 
hills to the north we had a fine view of a siioivy* range reaching an elevation ot 
2 3 200 feet,* 

In Rawling*s book^ on hk exploration tn Tibet I cannot find a word about 
rranshimataya, the Gangn Mountains, Nicn'cIieTV"tang“'la, or whatever it may be 
callotl. 'rhis is not said in a critical mood, for 1 point out, that it is imposaibio to 
get an idea of a continuous and mighty nrountain system from the road taken by' 
the Tibet Frontier Commission. TTiercfore we find in Ryder’s account only inde¬ 
pendent references to isolated peaks north of the Tsangpo, but no conception of an 
unintemipteJ system, and in Kawling’s account no reference at all to this mast im¬ 
portant geographical feature. It may seem surprising that llie first scientific expedition 
which ever followud ihc southern front of Hodgson’s Nyenchhen-tbanglA, Saunders' 
Gangri Mountains and Markham's Northern Himalayan range, has nothing to tell 
about its existence or noti-existence. But I regarti il as a marir of eonscientiousntsss 
of both Ryder and Rawling that they only describe what tliey have actually seen, 
without loosing themselves in tlieoreticd discussions about theoretical mountain ranges* 

Therefore Sir THOMAS HOLDICH is only partly right in saying that Ryder »haa 
gone far towards answering several questions which arise when the northern viratet^ 
parting — the great divide — belween India and central Tibet is under discussion. 
It seems unlikely that he has established the position of that dividing line betu'cen 
the central lake region and the Brahmaputra basin, one of the most important geog¬ 
raphical features in Asia . , The first and second halves of thk passage say the 
opposite thing and only the second half is right. For how should it be possible for 
whomsoever it may be to survey any* part of a waten&hed, without crossing U- And 
how could Ryder be expected to have been in contact with a watershed of which 
the same author says, a few pages above in the same work ,3 and speaking of Litde- 

' Plat&ii bebg in AccouW of Exploration in Central Tibet, 190], and of the 

Gortok ExjwutiODj 1 ^ 4 —1905- Jjondon 1905, 

* Tibet the MysWiiou^T London 1904* p. 291^ 

1 Itildcm p. 355, 
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dale’s route weswards: tThc fact that no large rivers are crossed seeniB certainJy to 
indicate that it is here, or near here, a little to llie south, diat tlie northern water- 
sheti of India is to be fo»iifl.» When Holdicli suggests that the great afiduents to 
the Tsangpo must come from some of tlie innumerable lakest the watershed should 
he situated north of ditac lakes, and us die Tibet iTontier Commission followed the 
Tsangpo valley it is hard to see how it could go far towards answering several 

questions in connection ivith this north etn water-parting. 

The following words of Sir Thomas are quite correct: *but intermediate to 
this long line of route through die central Chang (Littledale’s) and that of the 
Brahmaputra River no traveller ha<; yet contributwl the necessary topography to en¬ 
able us to decide widi certainty. We can only conjec^re that the l>a-sin of the great 
river extending from its banks to the main water-divide (wherever it may be) ts 

w-armer, more favourable to pasturage, more thickly populated by Dokpa herdsmen 

Uian any of the districts farllitr north.? 

Chari.KS A. SHERIUNib in his book,’ givts a goott description ofthe Kaila?, 
but has not and cannot have anything to tell of die Trmishimalayan splem. His 
companion. Dr T. G. LONOSTAFF, made the following observ-ation from an aititude of 
some )Sooo feet on the Gurla-mandata"; iThis day die Himalaya of 

Nepal and Kumaon were hidden by titc clouds, but the view towards the west was 
ver>- impressive. Kamct (25 443 feel) stood out boldly over the Niti pass at a dist¬ 
ance of 100 miles. North of this was tlie Cangri range, ])arlialJy snowclad on its 
nortli-east slopes. Between lay a I'ast rolling plain with rounded snowless hills rising 
from it, and a bend of the infant Satlej winding away into tlie north-west on its 

way to the Arabian .sea. while the waters of the I'Camali at our feet were flowing 

towards die Bay of Bengal,* 

Graham SaNDRERO is not far wrong when he says, m 1904: »Nearly all orogra- 
phicaJ feaiur^ of Central Tibet and of Wi^tern Tibet appearing in maps have been 
laid down but tentatively. North-east of the Manasarowar lakes is a terra incognita 
of W^tem 'Dbeu The Littledales and Sven Hodln have skirted its nortliemmost ^ 
line and did what they could in their respective foiced rushes inwards Ladak. The 
hurried olrservations along die tracks foliowetl are most valuable; but speculadon has 
had to do die rcst.s^ 

The map accompanying Sandberg’s book is very fioor and incorrect. In those 
parts of Tibet which were unknown in 1904 die shortcomings must be excused, ^\'e 
find the .Noijin Tangla* abruptly cut off at about E, North of it and just south 
of Nain Sing’s lakes he liAs a long range from u'cst to east, called Torgot Gangri, 
but there is no western prolongation at all of die Nien-chen-tang'la. He makes the 

■ Wrtterti "nhrt ind tlic Brilisli Bordfrland, etr. Iflndon H506. 

^ *NQies on 3 journey throuKli the WesWm Himalaya*, Geographial joumai, Februarj’ 1507, 
VoJ. XXL\, p. aos. 

r The Eiplomtkni of *ribst. Calcutla lUid London t<>04. 
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K^ra-korum, with the K^ra-konim pa-ss continue straight to the ^st to 85'' E. and 
calls it »5no;\y Range seen by Wellby:*, The map is too rough to be taken 
seriously. 

In another book- Graltani Sandberg niakes some references to our mountain 
system. Speaking of Tengri nor ho says:* iGladal drainage must furnish the bulk 
of the waicr^upply of this lake; for all trav'ellers concur in noting the size and 
number of gtaders along the northern slopes of die Noijin T'angla.* He quotes 
Hooker and Godwin Austen^ and comes to the conclusion that all the iofder 
ranges in Tibet are well stocked with enormous gladers and snow-fields, several 
hundred feel thick. Old moraine and other signs of glacial action prove that the 
glaciers iiave formerly been very mucii larger than now, Jlie present precipitation 
could not bring about such accumulations. Thus in »laier centuries* the climate must 
have undergone a radical change and the present precipitation is infinitely less tJiaii 
formerly. He then tlrawTi the surjjrising conclusion; iHow’ever, so huge were tlvese 
gl»ci<Ts aiu 5 other reservoirs of congealed water that, long as they have been furnish¬ 
ing the tnain demands of the great until owing rivers, they are still large enough to 
maintain an adequate supply to them for an indefipite |>eriod to come,* d he drjdng 
up lakes prove that the glaciers dial feed tliem are dwindling. The fall of rain and 
snow in die north and west are insignificant- But in central 'I'ibet a fair tjuaiuitj’ 
of both occur, giiing rise to sudi great rivers as Yeru Tsangpo and at least tw'o 
other outflowing rivers, which thus, as ht sayjj, pass regions wiUi abundant rain. 
Bui he admits that even tiowadaj's the annual renewal of is an apjireciable 

factor. *Some fresh snow — diougli only a moderate quantity'' ■— is sdll added 
yearly to snow-field and peak and does not melt. Comparatively scanty moisture 
reaches libet in modern times.* Great riverB reach India and China from Tibet 
anti still the amount of snow and rain-fall in l‘ibet *is certainly, by itself, totally 
inadequate to produce such an out-flowi. He correctly points out that dm monsoon 
makes itself felt to a certain appreciable extent throughout Tibet. 

From tilt considerable I'olunie of the northern tributaries to die Fsangpo Sand¬ 
berg concluilcs that the northern watersherl of this river must be set back many miles 
farther nordi than the actual valley line wherein the channel runs. He says it is a 
mistake to believe that »die massive mountain range, practically a coniinuadon, o1 
Mount Kailas, known to geograpliers as the Cang-dis-ri range (really Gang Tise Ki) 
gives birth to these northt^m tributaries. This range passes eashvanl from fortj- to 
seventy miles north of the general line of our river, and in the main fomw the south* 
em watershed of the great lake plateau.* Now, he says, recent e.xploration shows 
that several of the northern feeders rise still further north than the Gang-dis-range, 
atid even on tlie lak^platcati itself. But he omits to tell us Tvhicli this recent ex- 

* 'I'ibet fmd ibe Tibctiuii. Inondoti 

' Op. cit, p. £5, 

> Ibidem p. 
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ploration is which has brought us such surprising news. When Sandberg saj's that 
die iribiitaries ipass through gorges between lofty peaks iti this range, much as do 
die Indian rivers in their counse through the southern Himalayas^, he has obviously 
had Ryder’s map before his eyes, from which map one may get die impression that 
a continuous range is following the TsangiJO'yalley close by and that the tributaries 
pierce that range for reaching the Tsangpo. To the same effect points his assertion 
that the early coume of the Cliaktak-tsangpo »has been traced back north beyond 
the Gangdis-ri range, its ] mm ary sources being found in certain lakes to the -SW 
and S of Dangni Viim T’soi, Tlie course of the Chaktak^tsangpo had not been 
traced back before 190B, 

Sandberg has no doubt, to a certain extent, been Influcncctl by Saunders’ map, 
writh w'hich his description often agrees, Holdich proposed to remove die watershed 
to the nordi of the central lakes. On Ryder's map the great range was drawm very- 
near the Tsangpo- 1 had the good fortune to remove the watershed to its real 
situation between die lake region and the river. 

h'inally I Itave to quote Colonel -Sir S. G. lltTRRAEJj’S views regarding die 
Transhimalaya. On his Chart XVU* he has entered the Ninchin-thang-la range south 
of Tengri-nor to Sif E. long. T. 1 ic western prolongation is missing, but eastwards 
he has drawn its continuation far dowm between the Irrawaddi and Sal wen. Of this 
part he says in the textt* »The southerly extension of the Ninchimhangla range 
shown on chart XVII is purely conjectural.* Compared ivith the general orographical 
laws prevailing in thwe parB of High Asia, Uurrard s conjecture is very likely to 
be right. Ihirrard draws his conclusion from the river courses* iWe have as yet no 
proof that die Ninchinthangia sweeps round on the east a.s the Kara-korum does on 
the west, but the courses of the rivers in the two regions are very similar. 

In Burrard’s tenninology the Kailas range is the western half of the Irans- 
himalaj'a, whereas the eastern Is Ninchin'thangla. Regarding its function as water* 
parting he says:^ *Eaiit of Manasarowar the Kailas range fonns generally die nordi- 
em rim of the Brahmaputra's trough: it cannot, however, be tailed die water-parting, 
as it is cut dirough in places by rivers from the north.* If the Transhimalaya were 
really, as Burrard say's, a range, this view would be correct. But in reality it con¬ 
sists of several different ranges, and some of the rivers streatti bet ween them, others 
cut through some of the secondary ranges nearest to the Tsangpo. Tlie Trans- 
Kimalaya. taken as an individual orograi>htcal system cannot he said to be cut through 
by any other river than the Indus, 

The foUow'ing view is not correct, at least not in the sense aa represented on die 
fronrispiece to Part 1 (Bl. XXV): »East of longitude US'* the Kailas range bifurcates, anti 


' A Skificli of tie Geography and Geology of the Himalaya MouhUltiis and 'I'ibot, Calcutta 1007. 
' Op. cit. Fart U, p, 5i. 

1 Op. cii. p. g5. 
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for nearly 150 miles the river Raga flows along the trough between the two branches.* 
For the range separating the Raga-tsangpo from the Tsang^o is not a continuation 
of the Kailas range proper, but of the quite independent Lunkar range, the highest 
part of which is Lunpo-gangri. North of Raga-tsangpo is the Kanchung-gangri and 
its eastern continuation. The ordinary parallelism prevails with some irregularities, 
but there is no bifurcation. »After throwing off its branch the main Kailas range 
runs eastwards with peaks of 20000 feet. Trigonometrical observations show that 
it joins with a range of Tibet, known as the Ninchin-thangla, in long^'tude 88®. After 
this conjunction the Kailas range itself continues to trend in its former alignment as 
far as longitude 92® and possibly further. Nothing is known of the Kailas range 
east of 92® . . . From Manasarowar the Kailas range can be traced along the north 
bank of the Indus as far as the Panggong lakes. In longitude 80® it is intersected 
by the Singhgi, the eastern branch of the Indus ... West of the junction of the 
Nubra and Shyok the Kailas range runs parallel to its northern neighbour the Kara¬ 
korum; the long troughs occupied by the Biafo, Hispar and Chogo Lung^ma glaciers 
lie bet\veen the Kailas and Karakorum ranges.* 

As I shall, later on, set forth my views regarding the relations between the 
Kara-korum and the Transhimalaya, the following passage in Burrard’s work is of 
interest:' »The western termination of the Karakorum is the Hindu Kush, but of its 
eastern termination we know nothing. The peak of Aling Kangri, which stands in 
Tibet near the eastern source of the Indus, has been supposed to mark the continua¬ 
tion of the Karakorum fold, but chart XX illustrates our inability to draw the east¬ 
ern section of the range. At Pangong and Rudok, between the known eastern 
extremity of the Karakorum and its supposed continuation at Aling Kang^’, no range 
appears to exist, but our geogp'aphical knowledge of this regpon is very imperfect. . . 
East of Aling Kangri a great range was observed by the explorer Nain Singh. He 
left Leh in July 1874, and travelled due east from Rudok for a distance of more 
than 800 miles; an almost continuous range of snow mountains, he said, trended 
eastwards from Aling Kangri to the Ninchinthangla peaks.* 

I have mentioned before that this observation of Nain Sing is not correct. No 
such range exists. The mountains Nain Sing could see to the south of his route 
conceal completely the view of the high Transhimalayan ranges. 

>The Ninchinthangla range trends from north-east to south-west and forms a 
very striking exception to the east and west rule. The Ninchinthangla range forms 
the water-parting between the Brahmaputra and the closed basin of Tibet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Littledale crossed this range by the Goring pass (19587 feet), and the explorer 
Nain Singh crossed it by the Khalamba pass (17 200 feet).* Then Burrard quotes 
the passages of Litdedale and Montgomerie which we already know. »In 1904 Major 
Ryder fixed several peaks of the Ninchinthangla range from the neighbourhood of 


‘ Op. cit p. 99 . 
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Lhasa. R was the highest peak he observed, and its altitude was 23 255 feet. It is 
unlikely that Montgomerie's or Littledale's peaks are higher than this. The Lani range 
is an easterly branch of the Ninchinthangla.» On his frontispiece map Burrard has 
sketched the hypothetical conjunction of the Kara-korum with the Nien-chen-tang-la. In 
this view, which we shall have to consider later on, I believe Burrard is right. But only 
under the condition that we should talk of systems and not of ranges, for a system con¬ 
sists of many ranges. Further, so far as I am aware, it is only one branch of the Kara¬ 
korum system which is in continuity with the Transhimalaya. On die other hand, the 
following view is not correct: *The Kyi or Lhasa river rises in the Ninchintiiangla range, 
and forces a passage through the Kailas range.>* Burrard could not arrive at any 
other conclusion than this from Ryder's map, which is so far misleading as it gives 
the student the impression of one continuous range following close north of the 
Tsangpo and Raga-tsangpo. 

And Ryder himself could not possibly get the impression of a continuous range 
north of the Tsangpo, for from his route the mountains are more like the edge of 
a high plateau, here and there crowned by peaks. Or, as Colonel Burrard wrote 
to me in 1910: »Ryder told me that what he saw north of the Tsangpo were the 
ends of separate spurs and no continuous range, and that he drew his map hastily 
and without any intention of conveying the idea of a range.» * 

I have tried in the preceding chapters to set forth the theories and hypotheses 
of different geographers and travellers regarding the mountains north of the Tsangpo. 
I should not be complete if I left out my own views regarding them. I wrote about 
them in 1905 before Ryders map had been published and a few months before I 
began the journey, the principal ambition of which was to discover the still unknown 
mountains north of the river. From my earlier expedition I had, as Nain Sing, got 
the impression that south of my route from Chargot-tso to Panggong-tso stretched 
a long mountain range. And I wrote of it: ^ >Probably it consists of a series of 
parallel ranges with a main range, which swells up here and there into higher ele¬ 
vations capped with perpetual snow and ice.> It seemed likely tliat Shakangsham, 
Tok-jalung and Aling-gangri could be considered as parts of this range. Concerning 
the Transhimalaya proper I wrote as follows: ^ 


* Op. cit. p. 156. 

* After my journeys across the system Ryder at once accepted my description of it and wrote: 
>Until Sven Hedin has had time to work out his observations and plot his map, it would be advise- 
able to postpone any discussion as to the extension of this range east and west; but Sven Hedin has 
very thoroughly explored it throughout that region marked ’Unexplored*, on the R. G. S:s map of 
Tibet, and there is no possible doubt that the range exists, and is the watershed between the Brahma¬ 
putra on the south and the lake region on the north.* Geographical Journal, December 1908, Vol. 
XXXII, p. 589. .As the most important result of my last journey Ryder regards >ihe discovery of this 
very high and complicated mountain system*. 

3 Scientific Results of a journey in Central Asia, 1899—Vol. IV: Central and West 
Tibet, p. 578. Stockholm 1907. This volume was published in my absence. 

* Ibidem p. 579. 
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»South of it ‘ stretches a perfect terra incognita. Just as this last-mentioned 
range forms the northern boundary of Nain Sing’s lacustrine basin and serves as a 
water-parting between it and the Selling-tso lakes, so we may take it that the Dangra- 
yum-tso and the groups of lakes to which it belongs are bounded on the south by 
an important main range running parallel with that on the north. And another big 
range overlooks, I believe, the northern bank of the Tsangpo. Between these two 
systems, of which there is not a sign on our maps, 1 assume that there exists a 
particularly broad and extensive latitudinal valley, which, I dare say, includes a vast 
number of lakes, amongst them being the Karmo-tso, Ruldap-tso, Galaring-tso, and 
Mun-tso, which have been located on the maps from hearsay. Between the last- 
named and the Dangra-yum-tso Nain Sing has drawn a big range, which he en¬ 
titles the ’Targot Lha, Snowy Peaks’. This is undoubtedly a westward continuation 
of the great range of Ninchen-tang-la, which rises south of the Tengri-nor. To the 
southern-most range, namely that which overlooks the left bank of the Tsangpo, we 
may count the Kailas mountains north of the Manasarovar lakes.® 

This is only a series of mistakes. And how could it be otherwise, con¬ 
sidering that I was writing about an unknown country as Hodgson, Saunders and 
Markham! The only correct thing was about the system north of the central lakes, which 
was superficially known. But 1 committed a mistake, which from one point of view was 
even graver than that of Hodgson: 1 believed in the existence of two parallel ranges* 
where he had only one, and I thought they were separated from each other by a 
broad open valley, which I placed in the very regions where the highest mountains 
are in reality situated. I was misled by hypothetical lakes, which still remain 
mysterious. To combine Nain Sing’s Targot Lha with Nien-chen-tang-la was also 
a very great mistake. And I believed, just as Burrard and HabenICHT did, that a 
continuous range followed the northern bank of the Tsangpo and that the Kailas 
was part of it. 

1 cannot omit the follownng passage, as it is of special interest, being a key 
to my last exploration and a link between my two last expeditions. It is also to be 
found on the last page of my work: ^ 

»In the south the circumstances are different. The shape of Nain Sing’s lakes alone 
suggests that the mountain-ranges are there built up with less regularity. They also lie closer 
together, are in general smaller, but at the same time much steeper, and abound in hard rock. 
Of this country we possess but the scantiest information, having no knowledge even of what 
its broad features are like. Within the very last year or two the extreme south of Tibet, i. e. 
the valley of the Tsangpo, has been reconnoitred by the members of the English expedition; 
but the whole of the extensive region between that valley and my route to Ladak is an absolute 
terra incognita, and it is just in this broad gap between the central plateau and the valley of the 
Tsangpo that the forms intermediate between the two are to be found. The investigator who 

‘ The above mentioned range. 

* Scientific Results, Vol. IV, PI. 69, p. 580. 

•* Op. cit. p. 607, 608. 
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should therefore attempt to set forth the general architectural features of the Tibetan swelling 
would be certain to lose himself in this very gap in guesses and theories devoid of all foundation. 
Rather than expose myself to such a risk, I have resolved to study that unknown region with 
my own eyes on the spot. It is only when this gap has been filled up and the white patches 
on our maps have given place to new groups of lakes and new mountain-ranges and new 
rivers — it is only then that the attempt to convey a faithful picture of the morphology of 
the Tibetan highlands, and to get to the bottom of the genetic causes of the existing surface 
forms, can be successfully carried out; for it is only then that the necessary material will be 
available and the necessary general view of the whole, without which it is impossible to write 
a physico-geographical monograph of any value. Under these circumstances therefore I prefer 
to postpone giving a general account of the country until after my return from the journey 
upon which I am now just about to start. The work which I shall then hope to be able to 
write may be regarded as the immediate continuation and completion of this which I here¬ 
with bring to a close.* 

I have quoted these words to show my own standpoint so late as in 1905, 
when all my predecessors had finished their work. About the time when I closed 
my manuscript, or in the beginning of the autumn i 905 > famous Khalamba-la was, 
however, crossed by the French traveller Count DE LesDAIN. * He had accomplished 
a remarkable and clever journey from Peking through Mongolia and Eastern 1 ibet 
and reached India via Sikkim It is a pity that he crossed the Transhimalaya through 
the same pass, which had already once been taken by the Pundit of 1872. He did 
not add anything beyond what was already known from the Pundit s journey. 1 he 
performance is very plucky and courageous, regarding all the difficulties he had to 
conquer. But it was not scientific and had no special object. On the map only 9 
heights are given, and in the book the altitudes are very few. Several of those 9 
heights have been determined by others. The morphological and orographical de¬ 
scription is not clear, which is a great pity. De Lesdain^s description of these gi¬ 
gantic mountains confirms what I have said before, namely that the narratives of all 
the eyewitnesses who have seen and crossed the Transhimalaya talk of it as if it 
were forbidden to enter upon any details. From Hue s narrative we must be satisfied 
with guesses; in Littledales, Bonvalot s, Grenard s and the Pundits’ we read only a 
few words or some poetical exclamations over the beauty of die Nien-chen-tang-la. 
De Lesdain does not even tell us which pass he has crossed, and it is only from 
his little sketch-map and from his description of Namling and Shang-chu, that we 
understand he has taken the road of Khalamba-la. 

Count de Lesdain is surprised that he was not stopped by the Tibetans. In 
this respect he had the same experience as I. He travelled late in 1905, I reached 
Shigatse February 1907. It was obviously the Younghusband mission that made 
it easier both for de Lesdain and me to cross the countly^ Now it will probably 
be different. 

His journey includes the period from Juli 1904 to November 1905. The 
route is situated to the west of Hue. Both in its northern part, in Mongolia, and 

* Voyage au 'Thibet par la Mongolie, de Pdkin aux Indes. Paris 1908. 
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in Tibet, he has chosen excellent and very little known portions of country. But 
as a rule it is difficult to follow him on more detailed maps. Only from September 
8:th he gives us a possibility to fix approximately our whereabouts, for he says: 
»Le 8 septembre, nous etions sur les bords du lac Pou-tso, dont les abords tres 
peupl&, moins cependant que le Nam-tso-nak, en conversation tres amicale avec 
plusieurs Thib^tains qui ne semblaient pas surpris de voir un sextant et un horizon 
artificial en position. L’un d’eux pr^tendit avoir assiste a une prise de latitude par 
un Europeen arr^td par les autorit^s thibetaines un peu au sud du point oil nous 
nous trouvions. D’apres ces explications, ce devait etre le docteur Sven Hedin.» 
During the last 8 days he had descended some 2 500 feet, and was now at a height 
of 4 500 metres. On the qith of September he left the place: »Directement au sud, 
nous croisames, apres deux seuils, la vallee dans laquelle Sven Hedin fut arr^te et 
retenu quelques jours comme un prisonnier. 11 doit y avoir en cet endroit un petit 
poste permanent de police... .» As he did not follow the way going to Lhasa, and 
the first part of which 1 had taken in 1901, the guards had no objection to his 
passage. Further south he mentions labyrinths of small mountains and then the little 
lake To-ko-tso. In opposition to the maps he does not believe in any communica¬ 
tion between To-ko-tso and the Pam-tso, which is south of it and 30 metres lower. 
Then he continued S. W. toward the central part of the northern shore of Tengri- 
nor, which he reached September i3:th. 

The little map in de Lesdain’s volume does not allow us to compare his route 
with mine, and 1 am not at all sure about the place where he believes he has cros¬ 
sed my route. My southernmost point where 1 was stopped by Kamba Bombo of 
Nakchu and where 1 stayed August 5—10, 1901, (my Camp LllI), is at 31° 46' 
lat., and 90° 46’ long. Still, de Lesdain may be right in his supposition. Under 
such conditions the crossing is important so far as it gives us at least a preliminary 
and approximate possibility of combining the two routes on the map. The altitude 
does not agree, as he has 4 500 m. and 1 4 845 m., mine being surer as observa¬ 
tions were taken during several days. 

This is what de Lesdain says of our system:* 

*Le 13 septembre, comme le soir allait tomber nous decouvrtmes le Tengri-nor s’^talant 
majestueusement devant nous. Un spectacle plus beau, plus magniiique ne se peut imaginer. 
Par derriere I’etendue de ses eaux d’un bleu profond apparaissait I’enorme chaine des monts 
Nin-tchen-tang-la, longs d’une centaine de milles et perp^tuellement converts de glace. Les 
plus hauts sommets se refletent dans la transparence calme du lac, et le pic dominant ne s’elive 
pas a moins de 25 000 pieds (7 300 metres). Ces hauteurs incommensurables forment un cadre 
plus ambitieux qu aucun lac de Suisse ne peut se vanter de poss^der . . . Une dizaine de jours 
de marche nous s^paraient encore des bords du Brahmapoutra, cette grande art^re du Thibet 
du sud. D apr^s I’aspect general de la contree et les renseignements des indigenes, il n’^tait 
pas possible, surtout dans nos conditions d’^puisement, de nous diriger v'ers le grand fleuve en 
suivant une ligne droite. Des massifs de montagnes tris durs et absolument enchevetres for- 


‘ Op. cit. p. 334 et seq. 
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maient un obstacle insuraontable. En consequence, je resolus de suivre le premier cours d’eau 
dont la direction ferait pr&umer qu’il se dirigeait vers le Brahmapoutra. — C’est ainsi que 
nous cheminames plusieurs jours en suivant les bords d’une riviere sans cesse grossissante 
appel^e ’Chang-Chu’ que des Europeens voyaient pour la premiere fois ...»* 

This is all we are told of this remarkable crossing, the last before I had the 
good fortune to cross seven hitherto unknown passes in the Transhimalaya and one 
which was known before. 

The first communication of my Transhimalayan discoveries I sent from Simla 
to the Royal Geographical Society. It was a photograph of a very rough sketch-map 
which I had drawn to illustrate my lecture at Viceregal Lodge, September 24th, 
1908. It was never meant to give anything else than an idea of where I had been, 
and to show the principal ranges which constitute the central Transhimalaya. In a 
note to the map I said: * »Of course, you will easily understand that the whole east 
and west parts of the Transhimalaya were known before, but one third of the 
range, or rather system, situated exactly where you have the word Unexplored on 
the Society’s map of Tibet, is absolutely new, and I have been able to show very 
clearly that the whole lot is one single system.* 

It was too generous to say that the whole east and west parts were known 
before. They had been crossed by a few pioneers and we possessed a few sections 
w'ith long distances between them. But the orogp"aphy and geology of the mount¬ 
ains remained extremely little known, and so is the case to the present day. 

As to the Central Transhimalaya it was absolutely unknown. A part of it 
had been skirted by Nain Sing in the north, its southern flank had been followed 
by Ryder’s and Rawling’s memorable expedition. Between the routes of these two 
expeditions the terra incognita was situated, and I went out to fill up the blanks so 
far as my forces allowed. 

* George Bogle had seen it in 1774- 

* Geographical Journal, November 1908, Vol. XXXII, p. 5 * 7 * 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE NAME OF THE MOUNTAINS NORTH OF 

THE TSANGPO. 

Ever since the old Capuchin Missionaries were speaking of the Montes nivosi 
they had seen to the north from Kamba-la, there has been much confusion about which 
name should be given to the mountains situated immediately north of the Tsangpo- 
Montes nivosi could be regarded as a literal translation of the Tibetan Gangri or 
Mountams of eternal snow and this name has for a long time been popular. 

Then came d’Anville^s map of 1733 ^ series of different names for diff¬ 

erent sections of the system, namely from east to west: Youc M, Larkin M, Tchi- 
mouran M, Coiran MM, Tancla M, Tarcou MM, Tchompa M, Roncla M, Tomdson 
M, Lop M, Panda M, Tachial radsong M, Kel M, Sarnia M, Kialtchou onclou M, 
Poupou taclac M, Tintang M, Toulsatelou M, Tchour M, Dsoumoukion M, Soureng 
M, Mouron M, Yala M, Tacra concla M, Kentaisse M, Patchon M, Latatsi MM, 
and others. None of these names, except perhaps Tchimouran and Coiran, and, of 
course, Kentaisse, have enjoyed any sort of popularity. Most of them are even now 
impossible to identify with any degree of certainty. 

In the preceding chapters we have made acquaintance with all the other names 
which, at different epochs, have been more or less e7i vogue. Such names are Dzang, 
Zzang, Ninchen-tangla, Gang-dis-ri, Gangn and Kailas. Klaproth acquainted Europe 
with the names Gang-dis-ri, Dzang and Nien-tsin-tangla-gangri, which were adopted 
by Ritter. Humboldt wrote Zzang. Du Halde calls Western Transhimalaya Kan- 
te-chan, probably a corruption of Kentaisse, itself a corruption of Kailasa. 

English geographers never mention the names introduced by the great German 
scholars. Markham says: * >The great Northern Chain of the Himalayan system, 
called the Karakorum Range in its western section, is here (at Tengri-nor) known 
as the Ninjinthangla or Nyenchhen-tang-la Mountains ... To the westward it 
commences at the famous central peak or knot called Kailas . . . The name given 
to the eastern section of this most northern of the ranges by Mr. Brian Hodgson is 
Nyenchhen-tang-la; and the same name is referred by the explorer of 1872 to one 
of the peaks. Mr . Trelawney Saunders has proposed as the name of this range, 

‘ Narratives of the Missions of George Bogle etc. London 1879, second edition, p. XXIV. 
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Gang-ri, the Tibetan for ’snowy mountain’, by which the Kailas Peak is known in 
Tibet. But perhaps the most convenient way of distinguishing this important but 
almost unknown mountain chain will be by referring to it as the inner or northern 
chain of the Himalayan system.* 

We have seen that Markham has pointed out on several occasions the desir¬ 
ability of adopting a name for the whole system. The same wish is expressed by 
Reclus in the following w'ords:' 

>Quel nom choisir parmi Ics appellations diverses? Faut-il laisser k cette chaine tib^taine, 
ainsi que le font les frkres Schlagintweit, le nom turc de Karakoroum, appartenant plus sp6:ia!e- 
ment k rar^e qui s^re le Kachmir de la haute valine du Yarkand-daria? Serait-il preferable, 
ainsi que le propose Hodgson, de I’appeler Nindjintang la, comme le pic superbe du Tengri nor? 
Mais cette homonymie n’introduit-elle pas une confusion inutile dans la nomenclature du Tibet? 
De meme, ne convient-il pas d’^carter le nom tibetain de Gangri ou ’Montagne Neigeuse’ que 
Ton emploie ddjk pour divers sommets du Tibet occidental? Klaproth a propose 1 appellation 
de Gang-dis-ri, adoptee par Markham, tandis que Petermann et d’autres geographes noniment 
simplement les chaines et les massifs situes au sud du plateau ’Montagues de Tsang, d apres 
la province tibetaine qu'ils defendent des vents du nord.» 

Thus Reclus relates the different names but does not propose which of them 
should be preferred. 

I had crossed the mountain north of the Tsangpo seven times and only the 
last pass Sumge-la was left when I came to think of the name Transhimalaya. Only 
when I had the whole system clear before my eyes and on my maps did I understand 
that this name would be the most suitable one. After my first crossings I used to 
call it Nien-chen-tang-la in my diaries. By and by I found that there was not one 
range as the geographers had believed, but many and thus the name Nien-chen- 
tang-la would be absurd. So 1 applied to every new range a new name, either 
taken from a pass or a lake, for the natives had no general names for the rang^. 
But finally I thought it necessary to give a general name to the whole system, in¬ 
cluding all these ranges. 

Would the Tsang Mountains do? No, for the system touches many other 
provinces and not only Tsang. Nor would the Gangri Mountains do, for I knew a 
Targo-gangri, a Lunpo-gangri, a Kubi-gangri, etc., but no Gangri. And I had never 
heard this word used alone as a name, even not at the Kailas, which is only called 
Kang-rinpoche. Nor would I under any conditions use the name Kailas. For Kailas 
is a peak on the southern side of one of the ranges and it would be absurd to in¬ 
clude the Lunkar range, Lapchung range or Kanchung range under a name given 
by Hindus to a sacred peak in the west. Already Lassen found that this name gave 
rise to confusion as it was used for many peaks in the Himalaya. * 

* Nouvelle Geographic Universelle, VII, p. 35. 

* iDer Name Kailisa wird auf mehrere Theile des Himilaja ausgedehnt, was wahrscheinlich 
Miss\’erstandniss und jedenfalls verwirrend ist . . .> Indische Alterthumskunde, Band I, Leipzig 
1867, p. 42. 
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TJic name Transhimalaya, on the oihcr hand, could not possibly give rise to 
any misundcrstandiDg, 'I’he name caused a good deal of objection in England and 
India. WTiai was Trans-Himalaya from the Indian side would be Cis-1 limalaya from 
the Russian side! Hut in 1856 Hodgson h'ad useil tlie expression rmnshimalaj'an regions 
and nobody had propasicd to call them Cis-himalayan out of consideration for the Russians! 

Major LF.Kox-CoN¥N«iiAM made the following objection;' »The name, as 
0 r. Sven Hedin has mentionetli has been used before- It was applied in 184^ by 
Sir Ale-xander Cunningham, to a range which lies to the sooth of Ladak, It is no 
longer in use, but to resuscitate an old name and apjily it to a new loealit}' is to 
sow a seed of future confijsion.i 

Of his 'IVans-Himilay-an Range Cunningham says: * dt branches off from the 
Gangri mountain to the south of Garo, and extends in one unbroken chain through 
the districts of Chumurtl, Rukclui, and Zanskar, to the Junction of the Zanskar 
ri^'er . . . From this it extends to the junction of the Hras river with the Indus ... 
Its general direction is from south-east to north-west, and its extreme length is up¬ 
wards of 350 miles, it forms the natural boundary between laiddk, Haiti, and Rongdo 
On the north, and Rukchu, Zanskar, Purik, OniSr and Asior, on the south.* 

If Cunningham s 1 rans-Mimalayan range had ever been accepted, tny propoisal 
would, perhaps, have caused no end of trouble. If it had still been used, or even 
known by the majority of geographers, I should never have proposed it. Major 
Lciiox-Conyngham gives, at the same place, the following extract of a letter from 
Colonel Hurrard: »I trust that Dr. Sven Hedin will not think that the objections raised to 
the name Trans-Himalaya are frivolous or obstructive. I can assun; him that they are 
considered weighty by men who have devoted tJieir lives to the study of geography 
and geology', and who wish to avoid all risks of future inconvenience and controversy.* 
Nor did 1 ivish to cause any risk of future inconvenience and controversy. 
The geology is no hindrance for the name, at least not in those parts where 1 have 
niatie my researches. On the contrary, as will be shown in the geological part 
(Vol, V) of this work, written he Professor Anders Hennig. More important is, that 
the TransHimalayan Range of Cunningham does not exist in reality'. His I’rans- 
Himalaya starts from Kallas, is situated between Indus and Satlej and cut through by 
the Dras river. There is no sudt range as may be clearly seen from Burnirxl's frontis¬ 
piece map P’1. XX\^). Cunningham's Trans-Himalaya is a mtxturn ecmposiiwm of 
Biirrards Kailas range, Ladak range and Zanskar range. This fact alone is suffi¬ 
cient for abolislilng for ever all talk of »a at;<xl of future confusion*, 

I'he pans of the mountainous world of Asia, where Cunningham has his Trans- 
Himalaya belong to the Himalayan system. TJvts fact is probably the cause why 

the name was not accepted, for a Trans-Himalay'a should, of cour^ie, be situated 
beyond the grr^^t Himalaya. 


OeograpHcaJ Jonmnl. April 1909, VgL XXXU1, p. 
lAMk etc-T l^ndon 1854, p- 5 
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Regarding the combination Trans-Himalaya Cunningham is not the first to use 
it. It had already been used by BeRGHAUS in his Geographisches Mevtoir zur 
Erklarung und Erlduterung der Spezial-Karte von Himalaya. * * Speaking of 
Hearsay’s survey of the regions within the Himalaya, he says its resemblance with 
the survey which Webb carried out four years later of the same region is so great, 
that »man alien Grund zu der Vermuthung hat, die Darstellung der Trans-Himalaya- 
Gegenden sei eben so zuverlassig . . .» Thus the signification Trans-Himalaya for 
the regions north of Himalaya was used in Germany more than 10 years before 
the introduction of the name by Cunningham.- The difference beUveen him and 
Berghaus is that the latter applies the name to the regions where it is at home and 
where it has a raison d'etre. But even Berghaus was not the first to introduce the 
expression. He got it from English geographers and explorers. Already in 1820 
it was used by J. B. ERASER who has the following passage: »In all the routes 
of which we have accounts that proceed in various directions towards the Trans- 
Himalayan countries, hills covered with snow are occasionally mentioned as occurr¬ 
ing, even after the great deserts are passed and the grazing country entered. The 
breadth, then, of this crest of snqw-clad rock itself cannot fairly be estimated at 
less than from seventy to eighty miles.* * The expression Trans-Himalaya may even 
be said to have very old roots. Take Ptolemy’s map (Vol. 1 , PI. Ill), or take DifeGO 
Ribero’s map of 1529, where, across the upper parts of the Ganges-branches we 
read: Scithia extra Imaii mote or Scythia beyond the Imaus mountains, which is in 
reality the same as »Trans-Himalaya». Extra and intra are used instead of trans 
and cis. Extra Imaum montem is equivalent to Fransimaus or Transhimalaya, though 
the first is applied to a region, the latter to a mountain system. The expression 
used by geographers of the antiquity was, geographically, perfectly correct. The 
case is the same with the expression Transhimalaya. ^ 

Elis£e RecLUS invented another Trans-Himalaya and places it as follows: »Une 
autre arete de croupes et de sommets, que I’on pourrait designer par le nom de 
’Trans-Himalaya’, se developpe entre les monts de Tsang ou Gang-dis-ri et les pics 
etincelants de I’Himalaya et des deux cotes epanche des glaciers.* But this range, 
with the water-parting, is also a part of Himalaya itself, whereas the word >Trans» 
hopelessly separates it from the system to which it naturally belongs. So far as I 
know the proposal was never successful. 5 

' N:o 10 von Berghaus’ Atlas von Asia, Gotha 1836, p. 42. 

* Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains . . . London 
1820, p. 282. 

3 Compare: Justus Perthes’ »Atlas Antiquus. Taschen-Atlas der alten Weltt von Dr. Alb. 
von Kampen, Gotha 1898, Tab. I, where we read the name: Scythia trans Imaum, This expression, 
or rather the two last words, is exactly the same as my name Transhimalaya^ though the latter is 
only applied to a mountain system. 

^ Nouvelle G^ographie Universelle, VII. Paris 1842, p. 36. 

5 Dutreuil de Rhins has adopted the name, in the same sense as Reclus, as for instance: »On 
reiuarquera que la frontiere du Thibet et du N6paul suit k peu pr^ le Trans-Himalaya entre la region 
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The most interesting of the predecessors to my Transhimalaya is, however, 
the one introduced by Colonel GODWIN-AuSTEN in 1883. He says that the old 
and new observations »have, when considered in conjunction with the ascertained 
strike of the granitoid or gneissic rocks, led me to separate the great Central 
Asian Chain into the following five principal divisions, with some minor subdivisions: 
i) The main axis or Central Asian, Kuenlun. 2) Trans-Himalaya. 3) Himalaya. 
4) Outer or Lower Himalaya. 5) Sub-Himalaya.» * 

It is not quite clear where he places his Trans-Himalaya. But of the Shayok- 
Kailas he says: >This subsidiary axis is well marked on the south of the Pang- 
kong Lake north-west and south-east of Tanks6, running parallel to the Ladak 
range . . . To the eastward from Sajam Peak, the north side of the Indus and 
Gartangchu to the Kailas Peak, thence very probably north of the head-waters of 
the Brahmaputra.* 

At another place * Godwin-Austen, dealing with the same subject, has also 
published an illustrating map to his lecture (PI. XXVI). On this map we read the 
name Trans Himalaya at a place where a part of the actual Transhimalaya is in 
reality situated. That is to say, Godwin-Austen’s Trans-Himalaya, situated between 
83® and 85® of longitude, and N.E. of the river, covers only a small part of my 
Transhimalaya. The same map alludes to Saunders’ Gangri by a dotted line, showing 
that Godwin-Austen regards this range as problematic. 

We have seen that Cunningham and Reclus tried to introduce the name Trans- 
Himalaya by giving it to different northern Himalayan ranges. When it app¬ 
ears a third time, under the strong authority of Godwin-Austen, it has been placed 
in the only region of Tibet where one can speak at all of a Trans-Himalaya, namely 
north of the great valley which, in almost the whole of its length, must be regarded 
as the northern boundary of the Himalayan system. In this connection it is not 
necessary to enter upon Godwin-Austen’s views regarding the different ranges as 
he has shown them by help of red lines. But if 1 understand his map rightly he 
includes one or two ranges south of the Tsangpo in his Trans-Himalaya, a view 
that diminishes the value of his use of tlie name. 

In his text to this map Godwin-Austen discusses Saunders’ different ranges. 
Talking of the >high range north of the Manasarowar Lake*, which from there is 
*continued east as a range north of, and parallel with the Sangpo*, he adds: *It is un¬ 
cles souces du Tsan po (mont Kouboun) et les moots Bouritamsoum, 4 140 li (31 milles) ^ I’ouest 
L’Asie Centrale, p. 533. At another place he says that all the sources of the Ganges, 
which traverse the Himalayan region, as well as the Arun, the Lopra chu and the Subansiri, spring 
from the great Tibetan chain, called Trans-Himalaya, *qui, au nord et parall^lement aux moots Hima- 
laya proprement dits, longe sans interruption la rive droite du Tsan po jusqu’d sa source.* Ibidem 
p. 182. 

' Himalayan Ranges etc. read before the Bridsh Association in 1883. Proceedings 

R. G. S. Vol. V. 1883, p. 610 et seq. j e 

* of the Himalaya and neighbouring Ranges of India.* Proceedings 

R. G. S. Vol. VI. 1884, p. 83 et seq. 
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necessary to define it further, for the topography does not exist from which we can 
lay down such lines . . .» And in the same article Godwin-Austen says: >1 leave 
it to future travellers and those who know the country to work out tliis subject yet 
further and with greater exactness, and after a closer examination of the country 
dian I was ever able to give to it; and I leave it especially to those who may have 
the good fortune to visit the middle and eastern portions of the Himalayas and that 
great terra incognita beyond.> Here again the terra incognita is the region of 
Transhimalaya. 

Already before I returned home Major RYDER wrote in an article about my 
expedition: * * »It was here (at Buptsang-tsangpo) that the name Trans"Himalaya 
struck him as most suitable for this range. Although Tibetan names are obtainable 
for every conspicuous peak in this range, the Tibetans have no name for the whole 
range, and 1 therefore think the name proposed by Sven Hedin should be accepted.* 

In the discussion after my second lecture in the Royal Geographical Society * 
Sir Henry Trotter said that I had given the name I proposed »most appropriately*, 
even if the Russians would have called it Cis"Himalaya. Sir CLEMENTS M.\RKHAM 
said: *I think that his name of Trans-Himalaya is the best and most convenient that 
could be adopted.* Sir THOMAS HOLDICH does not like the term Trans-Himalaya for 
several reasons. The expression is too old and too obvious to be printed on the 
map. *\Vhy not put it in English — Beyond the Himalayas*! He proposes the 
name Bongba mountains, for if we called the system by that name, *we should 
know what we mean . . . which we certainly shall not know if we talk of Trans- 
Himalayas*. So when Sir Thomas Holdich in Tibet the Mysterious 3 says of the 
Kailas: »From its immense bulk and height it is probably one of the most impressive 
amongst Trans-Himalayan peaks . . .» we should not know what he means! Which, 
on the other hand, would be the case if we called it a peak on the Bongba mount¬ 
ains, although Kailas is not situated in the Bongba pro\nnce, but anyhow trans 
Himalaya. 

Colonel Godwin-Austen said: *Here (near Aling-gangri), these lines laid down 
by me as Trans-Himalaya are hypothetical; all deductions, made without personal 
observation of the country, partake of that nature. In the map and sections of 
1884, the Ladak range, and all I grouped with it at that time as Trans-Himalaya, 
I took great care to lay down in dotted lines eastward of lat. 32° and lat. 8o°.> I 
am sorry I did not know, when I delivered my lecture, that Colonel Godwin-Austen 
had already 25 years before me proposed the name Trans-Himalaya, but it is with 
great pleasure that I now give him the entire honour of being the father of that 
name — at its right place. It is curious that his proposal did not meet with any 
objection, — nor with any approval, I am afraid! 

' Geographical Journal, December 1908, Vol. XXXII, p. 589. 

® Geographical Journal, April 1909, Vol. XXXIII, p. 416 et seq. 

* P. 263. 
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Sir Martin Conway accepted the name I proposed and added some very 
wise words, which may ser\'e as a splendid text to the many home-made maps of 
these regions: »It is hardly necessary to say that no study-drawn outline of imagined 
mountains ever approximates to the actual facts of mountain-contour which an ex¬ 
plorer reveals ... To discuss, therefore, the relative inaccuracies in this or the 
other sketched in approximation to what different geographers have believed might 
more or less vaguely represent the actual form of an unexplored range is to waste 
time. The man who actually traversed previously untraversed ground, is the first 
to replace deductions and hypotheses by actual knowledge, and thence fonvard his 
information becomes the starting-point for all future developments in knowledge.* 

Captain CECIL Rawling, the chief of the Gartok expedition, expressed the 
following opinion: »Personally, I do not like the term Trans-Himalaya, for by rights 
this belongs to the range lying immediately to the north of the Himalayas, and 
betw'een that range and the Brahmaputra. Foreign names and duplication of names 
are, if possible, to be avoided. May I suggest such a one as Peu Kangri or the 
Snow mountains of Tibet, or Peu Lho Kangri, a free translation of the Snow mount¬ 
ains of Southern Tibet. Kailas range, the name suggested by Colonel Burrard, is 
good for that particular range in which Kailas is situated, but, as Dr. Sven Hedin 
has demonstrated, this is only one of similar ranges, and therefore it hardly seems 
quite appropriate for the whole system.* 

Rawling is not quite correct when he says that I »proved that the range sur¬ 
veyed by Ryder, which runs parallel to, and distant 50 miles from, the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra, is not surpassed in altitude by any range of mountains right 
up to the Kwen Luen». For there is no such range. There are several ranges 
more or less parallel to the Tsangpo. Even on Ryder’s map there is no such 
range, at least not 50 miles north of the Tsangpo. Only at one place is it $0 
miles distant, namely at Amchok-tso, but there the Raga-tsangpo comes in between. 
At another place it is only 3 miles from the Tsangpo. If such a range existed I 
should have been happy to support the name Rawling proposes, namely the Ryder 
mountains. 

From what Dr. T. G. LONGST.AFF saw when he climbed Gurla-mandata he 
got the impression that >if any range is to be called Trans-Himalaya, it should be» 
the one Cunningham called so. He finds Himalayan nomenclature already too com¬ 
plicated for introducing the name Trans-Himalaya, in which I cannot agree as the 
word trans, as Holdich remarks, places the system beyond the Himalaya and al¬ 
together outside of it. The fact that the expression has been proposed three times 
before does not complicate the question as these proposals were never accepted and 
nobody remembers them. If »it was to obviate any further extension of the name 
that Burrard and Hayden labelled the whole of this range the Ladak range, and 
applied the name Kailas range to that system still further to the north and across 
the Indus-Brahmaputra trough*, it should be remembered, however, that the name 
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Kailas range was first introduced by Sir Alex. Cunningham in 1847, although he 
attached it only to the western portion of the system,' — further that it would be 
as absurd to call the whole Transhimalayan system iKailas range» as it would be 
to call the Tian-shan the Khan-tengri range or Kwen-lun the Mus-tagh-ata range, 
for here a double cause of complication comes in, first that it is not a range, but 
a system of many ranges, and secondly that Kailas is a local name for a peak only. 
Finally it is superfluous to talk any further of the quoted objection, as Colonel 
Burrard himself has abandoned the name Kailas for the Trans-Tsangpo mountains.* * 
On the other hand the name Kailas range should be used only for the range to 
which Kailas belongs, and under such conditions the Kailas range becomes, as it is 
in reality, only a part of the great Transhimalayan system. I have pointed out 
before that Reclus’ Trans-Himalaya was a priori a very unfortunate name for Burrard’s 
Ladak range. 3 I should have preferred the Water-parting or the Northern Hima¬ 
laya or something like it, which showed that it is a part of the Himalayan system. 
The name Ladak range only shows that a portion of it is situated in Ladak. But 
then we could as well call the Kwen-lun the Pamir or Tagdumbash system. As, 
however, the name Ladak range is settled in geography, it would be unwise to try and 
substitute another instead of it. The case of a Kara-korum system even in the heart 
of Tibet cannot quite be compared with the Ladak range between Lhasa and Calcutta. 
For Kara-korum is the name of a mountain system and Ladak of an alpine country. 

The following is Lord Curzon’s view regarding my proposal to call the system 
1 ranshimalaya: ^ »As regards the name which Dr. Hedin has given to it, I will only 
say that the desiderata for the title of a new and momentous geographical discovery 
appear to be these: (i) that the name should if possible be given by the principal 
(Dr. Hedin would not say himself that he was the sole, or even the first) discoverer; 

(2) that it should not be unpronounceable, unwriteable, over-recondite, or obscure; 

(3) that it should if possible possess some descriptive value; and (4) that it should 
not violate any acknowledged canons of geographical nomenclature. The name 
Trans-Himalaya combines all these advantages, and it has a direct Central Asian 
analogy in the Trans-Alai which is a range of mountains, standing in the same 
relation to the Alai, that Trans-Himalaya will do to Himalaya. I am not in the 
least impressed by the fact tliat the name was once given to another range, where 
its unsuitability secured its early extinction. Any attempts to substitute another 
title on the present occasion will, in my opinion, be foredoomed to failure.) s 

• Ladik, p. 50. 

• Therefore W. Broadfoot is only partly correct when he says: »in India it is believed that 
the senior officers of the Survey Department dislike the name, preferring the old name, Kailds range*. 
Geographical Journal, March 1910, Vol. XXXV, p. 324. 

5 This name was first introduced, not by Burrard and Hayden, but by Godwin-.\usten. 

• Geographical Journal, April 1909, Vol. XXXIII, p, 435. 

s Lord Curzon even uses the expressions Trans-Pamir and trans-Pamir. The Pamirs and the 
Source of the Oxus. Reprinted from the Geographical Journal for July, August, and September 1806 
p. 72 and 82. r ■# , 

y>—14t74l III. 
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I would also mention in this connection that Professor Alex. Supan of Breslau 
in a letter to me proposed the name Anti-Himalaya and that Major LEONARD DarWIN 
found this term perfecdy correct and not open to such objection as Trans-Himalaya. 

It may be interesting to consider the views of Colonel Sir. S. G. BURRARD 
regarding the orographical position of his Ladak range, as set forth in his and HaY- 
DEN’s admirable work.' He obviously does not reckon the Ladak range to Hima¬ 
laya, for he says: >The ranges of the Himalaya may be classified as follows: The 
Great Himalaya, the Lesser Himalaya, the Siwalik ranges.> But he alludes to the pre¬ 
liminary character of this classification, saying: »We shall not be in a position to define 
the limits of the Himalaya, until the geology of their extremities has been studied.* * 

Of the Ladak range he communicates: * >The western portion of this range 
was called by Sir Alexander Cunningham the Kailas range, on the supposition that 
the peaks of Kailas rose from its easterly continuation. But the Kailas peaks stand 
north of the Manasarowar lakes, and the continuation of Cunningham’s Kailas range 
has been found to pass south of Manasarowar. Many writers have followed Cunning¬ 
ham, but Drew adopted the name ’Leh’ range. Godwin-Austen called it the 'Ladak’ 
range, because it was the principal feature of Ladak. We have accepted the name 
Ladak, and have applied it to the whole range from Assam to Baltistan. We are 
not, however, in a position to certify that a continuous range stretches in rear of the 
Great Himalayan range throughout the whole length of the latter from east to west.» 

The following comparison is of interest: ^ »The Kashgar and Sarikol ranges 
thus constitute a system similar to that of the Hindu Kush and to that of the Great 
Himalaya. The Great Himalaya is higher than the Ladak range, but the latter is the 
water-parting, and its drainage cuts across the former through deep gorges.* Exactly 
the same is the case with the Hindu-kush and tlie Sarikol-Kashgar ranges. If now 
the Kashgar range and the Sarikol range together constitute a system, the Great 
Himalaya and the Ladak range should in a still higher degree constitute a system, 
as they are generally more intimately grown together. 

The following words may also serve to clear up the question:^ »The Ladak 
range forms the water-parting between the Ganges of Bengal and the Brahmaputra 
throughout the areas N, P, R and S, all of which are drained by rivers which pierce 
the Great Himalayan range and flow southwards: but near Chumalhari occurs the 
solitary exception; here the Nyang river pierces the Ladak range and flows north¬ 
wards into the Brahmaputra.* From this point of view again, the two ranges must 
be regarded as belonging to one and the same system. And if the Ladak range 
were really a separate system, one could not easily talk of a Transhimalaya north 
of it, for it ought to be a Trans-Ladak system, which would, of course, be absurd. 

* A Sketch of the Geography and Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet. Calcutta 
>907, P- 75 et seq. 

* Op. cit. p. 92. 

^ Op. cit. p. 105. 

* Op. cit. p. 125, and 156. 
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COLONEL SIR S. G. BL'RRARD. 

Burrard continues: >The water-parting between the Indian and Tibet basins 
cannot be drawn with certainty: in places it is without doubt the Kailas range, but 
the latter has been cut through from the north by feeders of the Brahmaputra whose 
basins have not been determined. The Lhasa river, the Charta and others drain 
the trough north of the Kailas range, and pierce the Kailas range in the same way 
as the Himalayan rivers pierce the Himalayan ranges.* * This view is perfectly right, 
although we should remember that both orography and hydrography have proved 
to be more complicated than it was believed when Burrard wrote. One cannot speak 
of a long trough north of a continuous Kailas range parallel to the Tsangpo. But 
some rivers, amongst them the two mentioned by Burrard came from — either a 
water-parting range or a water-parting valley-threshold between two ranges and 
pierce other ranges situated further south and nearer to the Tsangpo. Therefore 
the comparison with the Himalaya is quite correct, although in the Transhimalaya 
it is not always the pierced ranges which are the highest. In the section where 
Wood measured his high peaks it is so, but not further east, where Nien-chen-tang-la 
is the water-parting. 

Another proof of the near relationship between the Great Himalaya and Ladak 
range may be found in the description given by the native explorer who crossed the 
Photu pass in 1873. Of this important crossing Burrard says: ‘ >The height of the 
Photu Pass he found to be 15080 feet above sea-level and 250 feet above the 
plains of the Brahmaputra to the north. This low depression in the Ladak range 
is a peculiar feature. It may have been carved by the Kali Gandak in a former 
geological age, when tliat river had its sources in Tibet and further north than at 
present.* 

I crossed the same pass in the opposite direction, June 1907 ^.n 

opportunity to see that the native explorers’ description was perfectly correct. My 
Tibetan followers called it Kore-la. This may be the ordinary name amongst the 
Tibetans north of the pass, whereas Photu-la may be the name used on the south¬ 
ern side. For the present moment I will only quote what I have said about the 
place in my popular work: * *We have mounted only 315 feet from the river to the 
Kore-la, where the height is 15 292 feet. And from the pass there is a headlong 
descent to the Kali Gandak . . . The tentacles of the Kali Gandak are eating back 
northwards into the mountains much more quickly than the Tsangpo is eroding its 
valley. Some time or other, perhaps in a hundred thousand years, the Ganges 
system will have extended its tentacles to the bank of the Tsangpo, and then will 
be formed a bifurcation which, in the course of time, will bring about a total re¬ 
volution in the proportions of the two rivers and their drainage areas.* 

Whether the Kali Gandak, as Burrard thinks, has once had its sources further 
north in Tibet, or, as I presume, it will return to the north in future, or, which is 


• Op. cit. p. 147. Compare also ibidem p. 155. — Vide Map, Vol. 11 , PI. XXIV. 

* >Trans*Himalaya>, London 1909, II, p. 78. 
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the most probable, both cases are correct, the deep saddle of Kore-la seems to give 
some support to the view, that the Ladak range is only a part of and belongs to 
the Himalaya. But even if we leave all sort of speculation alone, the fact that the 
Indus, Satlej and Brahmaputra break through both the Ladak range and the Hima¬ 
laya ranges, gives to the Ladak range the same orographical position as the Great 
Himalaya and the lower Himalaya ranges. This of course would not interfere with 
the name which has been accepted by Burrard and Hayden. 

The question of new names in formerly unknown countries is a difficult one. 
The discoverer has of course the right to baptise mountain peaks and lakes which 
nobody has visited before and which have no native names. Nobody has made use 
of this right on a greater scale than Prshevalskiy, although many of the names he 
has given, specially in the Kwen-luns, begin to disappear more and more from our 
maps. Bonvalot has also dropped a lot of names behind him on his famous cross¬ 
ing through Tibet. Only once, in 1896, have I given a European name to a 
geographical feature in Asia, namely a peak in northern uninhabited Tibet, to which 
I g^ve the name of King Oscar. Burrard and Hayden have proposed some names 
for ranges, which are necessary and useful, and rather general appellations or terms 
than names. They are always geographical, not personal, Asiatic not European, and 
almost every one of them has its own history and raison (Fitre. 

As regards the nomenclature of the Transhimalayan ranges, the following 
quotations may serve as an illustration. In the summer of 1910 I wrote: ' »Herr 
H. Habenicht, of Gotha, has suggested to me the name of ’Ryder range’ for the 
range situated to the north of the upper Brahmaputra, and I am only too happy to 
accept it. I regard the Ryder range as stretching between the eastern end of the 
Kanchung-gangn in the west, and the Ki-chu of Lhasa in the east. The range 
bordering the very upper-most part of the upper Brahmaputra, say from Cha-chu 
to Kailas, I should like to call the Strachey range, and the range from the Kailas 
along the upper Indus the Montgomerie range. But all these are mere suggestions 
which have to be submitted to the Survey of India and the Royal Geographical 
Society, and unless they are approved I am not going to use the new names. As 
a rule 1 hate European names on Asiatic maps. Wherever native names are to be 
found, no other should ever be used. But in some cases, and for lack of native 
names, it may be useful and practical to introduce exotic ones. And as far as Tibet 
is concerned, no names have a greater right to appear on the map than those of 
Montgomerie, Strachey, and Ryder.* * 


• Geographical Journal, August 1910, Vol. XXXVI, p. 193. 

„ ,, Petermanns Mitteilungen 1910, II, is an excellent map under the title: >Das 

Hochland von Tibet zur Ubersicht von Sven Hedin’s Reisen 1894—1908, Entwurf und Terrain von 
H. Habenicht, Situation und Schrift von C. Barich. Even this map is, however, only to be regarded 
M a preliminary one. for my sketch-maps on a big scale were not yet worked out. For 1910 it was 
the best and most complete map ever published over the whole of Tibet. Here the two ranges along 
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At the same time I wrote a letter to Colonel Burrard and asked his opinion. 
Colonel Burrard answered in a letter, dated Dehra Dun August 3rd 1910- Its 
contents are so important, that they should be known and respected by everybody 
who feels tempted to baptise mountains and lakes. The following is an extract: 

iWith reference to your proposed names for ranges the Indian Survey has strictly refused 
to introduce personal names on its maps for 50 years, and looking back, I think, that its atti¬ 
tude has met witli general approval. In 1858 the Survey gave the name of Everest to the 
highest mountain, calling it after the celebrated Indian geodesist. This name provoked a storm 
of opposition, which has continued up to the present time. The Survey have adhered to the 
name of Everest, but they resolved never again to introduce another English personal name 
on to the map of Asia. If they had not strictly adhered to this resolution, the maps of the 
Himalaya would now be covered with EnglLsh names, — names of travellers, sportsmen, states¬ 
men, governors, and women. In 1885 a political officer called the big mountain S.VV, of Kash¬ 
gar ’Mount Dufiferin’ after the Indian Viceroy: the Indian Survey have not accepted it. The 

only personal names that the Indian Survey have accepted are: (i) Mount Everest in 1858. 

(2) The Hedin mountains * * after yourself. (3) Such names as Prejevalski and Humboldt which 
were given by the Russians to portions of Northern Tibet which we had never explored, and 
for which we w^ere not responsible. — It may seem ungenerous of me to object to the pro¬ 
posed names of Montgomerie and Strachey for ranges in Tibet, but the policy of the Indian 
Survey in refusing personal names has been beneficial to maps of India, and should be 
supported . . . There is a general opinion here that members of a Survey ought not to affix 
their names to geographical features. The moment that the Survey accepts personal names, 
it will receive numbers of requests. When there are several distingui.shed surveyors, who is 
to arbitrate as to which is the most distinguished? If we accept the name Montgomerie, an¬ 
other school of survey will ask us to accept Mount Holdich, and so on ad infinitum. The 
name of Ryder given by Herr Habenicht to the range north of the Brahmaputra has met with 

no approval in India. Ryder did not discover this range; he did not explore it . . . The 

Indian Survey has always called this range (since 1888) the Kailas range, because they thought 
that it was the same range (or earth-fold) on which stand the great Kailas peaks, the famous 
Hindu shrine north of Manasarowar. If the Kailas peaks are not on the western extension of 
this range, then the Kailas is wrong. — There are two other points about nomenclature that 
I think are worthy of consideration. One is this. In a complicated mountain area it is so 
difficult to analyse the individual ranges, that it is premature to distribute too many names. 
We have not invented any names for the numerous Himalayan ranges: we have accepted the 
native names, and have left the unnamed ranges without names. This course has proved ad¬ 
vantageous, because detailed geological surveys are teaching us that the views of the original 
explorers about the separate ranges were incorrect. What they thought were ranges often 
prove not to be ranges. — My other point is this. The great objection to personal names is 
that the names proposed are all European. On the map of Asia no one has ever proposed to 
introduce the name of an Asiatic explorer. My opinion is, that no objection would be taken 
if you gave the name of Nain Singh, or of Krishna (A—K) to Tibet mountains. I believe 


the Tsangpo are called, as Habenicht proposed, >Ryder-Kette>. The name is written twice, which 
points to the fact that we have to deal with two different ranges, belonging to different earth-folds. 
The same is the case with B. Domann’s and H. Habenicht’s beautiful map, N:o 62 in Slider’s Hand- 
Atlas, 1911. 

* My Transhimalaya. 
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that such names would be generally approved: both these men were famous explorers, and 
both were Mongolians (with Hindu names). Nain Singh was the first explorer to see the long 
line of snow mountains in Central Tibet. He saw them from the north. If the northern range 
of the Hedin mountains were called the Nain Singh range, the name would be accepted and 
would be regarded as a generous recognition of an Asiatic.i 

The wishes and principles of the Sun^ey of India regarding new names have 
to be respected by everybody, even by foreign travellers and geographers. Therefore 
the proposals of Herr HabenICHT and myself lose all their force and have no 
more to be considered. In the part of this work where I describe my owm disco¬ 
veries north of the Tsangpo I use some names for distinguishing different ranges 
from each other. But I point out that these names must be regarded only as pro¬ 
visional, and may, in future, be substituted by others, when these, now hardly 
accessible regions, are put under the dominion and observation of surveyors 
from India. 

The Survey of India made objections to my proposed name Transhimalaya. 
Their reasons were not sufficient nor persuading, as Lord Curzon says, and I quite 
agree with him. I regarded the name not only as a very correct and descriptive 
one from geographical point of view, but also as a monument over the historical 
development of exploration in the Trans-Himalayan regions, as they have been 
called since many decennia. And Transhimalaya is meant to be the title of the mount¬ 
ain .system par prSfirence which is situated in the Transhimalayan regions.* * 

Colonel Burrard has proposed the names of Nain Sing and Krishna for Tibet 
mountains. I hope this proposal will be gladly accepted by all geographers. I am 
not in the position to say to which range Krishna’s name should be given, for he 
has explored regions far east of mine. As to Nain Sing’s name there is no doubt. 
It should, as Burrard proposes, be given to the mountain-system in Central Tibet, 
which is situated north of Transhimalaya.^ 

* As was brought to my knowledge by the Private Secretary to H. Exc. the Viceroy, Sir 
James Dunlop Smith, in a semi-official letter, the Survey of India and the Geological Survey of India 
proposed to give the mountain system my name, and I was asked by the Viceroy, Lord Minto, to 
accept this proposal. As I understood the name Transhimalaya would never be accepted in India, I 
could not refuse, although I thought the honor was much too great for me personally. But everybody 
will excuse me that, in this work, as in the popular one, I have used the name Transhimalaya and 
not my own name. 

* In a most interesting article, >Transhimalaya and Tibet*, Dr. Felix Oswald says: >Exception 
has l^en taken by some geographers to Dr. Sven Hedin’s use of the name Trans-Himalaya to de¬ 
signate the lofty system of ranges which he recently explored on the north side ol the head-waters of 
the Brahmaputra and the Indus. The chief objection seems to lie in the transference of the term from 
its somewhat vague reference by Sir Alexander Cunningham or by Colonel Godwin-Austen to the 
mountains north of the Upper Indus and Brahmaputra to a more restricted usage for a system or 
rather zone of mountains lying between the Brahmaputra (or Tsangpo) and the actual plateau of Tibet.* 
Dr. Oswald has no objection against the name I have prop>osed. — Science Progress, No. 17, July 

p. 38 et seq. 
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TIBET IN STIELERS HAND-ATLAS. 

ITirough the courtesy of JUSTUS pER'niES in Gotha I am able to reproduce some 
of the maps of Tibet which have been tlrawn and publislual in tliis celebratial oflTcine.. 
Blit as one of the principles of the firm is not 10 lend out the original plates or 
other materials to the maps, I have had die diiTeront maps simply and directly rqjro- 
diiced. They are therefore not always clear as shown in this work but, as T hope, 
clear enough to give an idea of die changes the map of Tibet has undergone since 
t8a&. [hai is to say, during almost the ivhole epoch of modem exploration in that 
country'. From tliis there is only one exception, Moorcroft, who falls before the 
earliest edition of Tibet in Harid-At^as, I need not to say that Justus Perthes 

in Gotha have at their disposal all material existing and that every new representa¬ 
tion of Tibet includes every existing European know'ledge of the country. Of course 
1 could not possibly give every new edition of die map. Those here reproduced 
are characteristic and the distance in lime between the different maps seems to be 
sufficient for giving an idea of the development of our knowledge. They have 
been chosen for me by H. Hahenicht in Gotha. 

In other parts of this work I have already deaiussed the editions of [ 3 ^ 6 , 
1854 and r349. We now come to the edition, drawn in 1358 by H, BERCrHAUS 
and published in i 36 ij PL XXVil. It is e.vactly the same as the edition of 1S49. 
Only one thing has been improved 1 the region of the uyiper Sadedj, after the 
journeys of Henry and Richard .Sirachcy. For the first time we find the range north 
of the lakes called Gangri Gebirge and in front of it is Tise Kailas, The entirely 
conjectural Chor Ketie is still there, and may be regarded as a worthy cartogTaphicaf 
embryo to the eastern prolongation of the Kara-korum. As to the Kwen*lun and 
Kara-korum there is great confusion. The >Kuen-Llln» range b rcgairled as the 
same as the Chinese Tsung-Ling which is correct, but Blaues Gcb, is erroneously 
introduced by Abd-Remusatp instead of the real meaning Onion-'mguntains. But the 
culmination of tills Klifn-liin range is called Karakoram Berg, and, following Hum¬ 
boldt, the »Karakoram Pass 17 ooo’» is placed on this range, although the Schlagint- 
weits had already cleared up the orography. 
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In the edition of 1875 (PI. XXVIII), drawn by A. Peternlann and completed 
and corrected by E. Debes and H. Habenicht, there is much new detail, intro¬ 
duced from the maps of the Pundits of Montgomerie. Especially the whole course 
of »Tamdschan Khamba oder Jam dzang bo» is given from Nain Sing’s map, and 
the Tengri-nor and N.E. branch of the Indus are also taken from the Pundits. Nien- 
chen-tang-la is called Ningkorla Berg and the range west of it Tsang Gebirge as 
already in Ritter’s time. The range north of the lakes is called Tise Gangri. 
Tarogh jumtso and its surroundings are as on d'Anvilles map. Am tsiogk mtso 
and Dzim ju mtso are the same as in former editions. Nain Sing’s Charta-tsangpo 
is called Dschatak-tschu, which is more approaching the real pronunciation, Chaktak. 
But the sources of this river are given as situated far to the north. In general our 
regions of the interior of Tibet have not undergone any change at all from the 
earliest editions of the map. A great improvement is the Kara-komm Gebirge, very 
energetically marked and in it the Kara-komm Pass has got its real height 18550 
feet. As its continuation is regarded the now modified range of Chor, which is 
called Lang bu ri. On both sides of it is a level plateau, cov^ered with moving sands 
as in Takla-makan and Kisil-kum. The four big lakes north of Teng^-nor, in the 
existence of which even Richthofen believed, Buka-noor, Eldzighen-noor, Dzida-noor 
and Chara-noor, are still to be found, as tliey were already in the edition of 1826 
(PI. X). On modern maps they have disappeared, although the hydrography of 
this region is by no means yet cleared up. The Ike Namur and Bache Namur are 
still as given by the Chinese. As compared with reality the representation of Kwen- 
lun on the edition of 1875 is only an attempt and we still recognise the views of 
Humboldt. For instance on 86° E. long, the mountain range is t^vo degrees too 
far south and at 90° there is hardly a vestige of Astin-tagh and all the other ranges 
situated here. It was only one year later that Prshevalskiy by his memorable journey 
to Lop-nor in these regions changed tlie map of Central Asia. 

All this is improved in tlie edition of 1901 (PI. XXIX), the improvements 
being introduced by C. Barich on Debes’ and Habenicht’s edition of Petermann’s 
map. On the plateauland we find only the routes of Nain Sing 1873—74 and 
Bonvalot of 1889—90. There is a tendency to mark ranges starting from the 
Kwen-lun towards the E.S.E. as on Dr Wegener’s hypothetical map. There is also 
a tendency to draw the Tania Gebirge towards the west so far as to 84° E. long., 
which proves a perfectly correct view of the arrangement of the great folds. Nain 
Sing’s central lakes appear and mark a valuable and most important addition to the 
map of Tibet. His extraordinary belief that Garche thol drained, with Tong-tso and 
Tashi-bup-tso, to the Chargut-tso is also marked, but the draughtsmen have, correctly, 
not dared to follow the Pundit’s lead in letting the Chargut-tso drain to the Nakchu 
and to the ocean. We also find that the Pundit’s river Dumphu and the other 
emptying into the Kyaring-tso, have occupied the regions where the older editions 
had the Botscha, or Tschaika tschu, a great and long river coming from the west 
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into tlifi Tengri-nor. On d'Anvilles map it was caltetl Tarcoii Tsanpuii, Tht 
successor of that fantastical river, Nain Sing’s L^uniplni, cannot bo sail! to l>c an 
improvtiment, Ningkoria Berg is tnarkcd as the bighfst peak on tJie range Nin 
Tsch<m~thangla Cebirge- Rittcr^s olil 't sang Gebirge has been titmsfoimed so far as 
to suit the peaks Nain Sing saw from tlie north. Otherwise my regions of the countr)’ 
north of the 't'sangpo have undergone no changes and cannot have done so. Am-tsiogk 
mtso is still tbert^ iti the wrong place; the lake at the place of .'Xmchok-tso is called 
Ike-tmggana nor. The upper part of the Chaktak’tsangjjo is called Lob-ischu, as in 
tJie tiarlier editions, and may have been taken fr^m d’Anville who has a Lop Montagne 
at the upper Cliaktak-tsangfjo. There is no river of the name Lop or Lob in reality 
but a district calletl Lap, from where the head waters of Cbaktak’tsangpo gather 
their water. Tarok-tso is still to be found but without name. The river which falls 
into the lake from the south and for tvhich d’Anville has no special name, Is called 
Tarogh-tschu. lke*naniur and Bacha-namur have not yet Icrft 1110 map and there is 
ilie old Chinese route from Lhasa to Khotan iHagonally through Tibet, passing the 
stations or camps: Sari, Imam-Mula, -Siiget, Arstantun and Hits!, of which it is easy 
to recognise tite two: Suget and Ildii, North of the Transhtmalaya we find the 
Tschaiaring-tschu, a lake, into which die river Sumpu-tschui empties; this is Nganghiring- 
teo and Sumdan-tsangpo. 

Uni)' lliriie years later, or in 1904, we have a new edition of the map, wlvich, 
alwj from a technical point of new, now appears tn a most accomplishcd form, 
PI. XXX. 1 lere in the northern half of Tibet some gajjs have been filled with new 
routes, by Wellby, Rockhili, Littledolc, liower, myself and otiiers. Rut the most im¬ 
portant improvement of this edition is that all the oiii rubbkh nortli of the Tsangpo, 
dating from d'Anville chiefly anti witli fnll reason suspected to be at least unreliable, 
has completely dlsappcarwl. Ret ween Ghalaring-tso, Tede-nam-tso, Ngangon-Lso and 
Mun-tso, all of which are given in dotted lines as being pixiblematical, a great white 
blank is left on the map instead of the mosaik of mountains, lakes and rivers which 
dated from d'Anville and which 1 have been able to provtr to be wTong. Uliis edi¬ 
tion of the map has been worked out by R. DOMANN. The name Nin-tschen- 
thang^Ia is given to the culmination point of the range south of Tengri-nor. llie 
name Tise Gangri Kette lias disappeared. The region sun^eyed by Dcasy Is entered. 
But between »CliaIamba- 1 a» and Kailas there is a blank. Only some slight and 
undecided hints of the probable existence of mountains may be founil. As a curiosity’ 
J may mention that on the borflcr of this map a verj^ able and well-known carto¬ 
grapher of Gotha has written, with a pencil, the following ivords: »Nach den Pundlten- 
Aufnahmen ist das Bild zum ereten mal grtindlicb verdorbem, although this can 
hardly be said to be the general I'iew amongst German geographeis regarding the 
work of the native explorers. In one word, the chief interest with this edition is 
that all the old Lamaistic geography has disappeared, for as I have stated before, 
it IS Only fOuiKl die sources of the Satlej and Rralunapulra tliat their geography is. 
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comparatively, wonderfully correct. On the map of 1904 there is no channel bet^veen 
the two lakes, and the bed of Satledj from Rakas-tal is marked as dried up. The 
name Satledsch is written along the correct river, and not along any one of the 
branches coming from south or north. Compared with other maps, those drawn in 
Germany and specially at Justus Perthes are by far the best, the most reliable and 
in every part most up to date. 

If we regard for a moment the beautiful map published by the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society under the title Tibet and the surrounding regions. Compiled 
from the latest information, and corrected in 1906, just when I started on my 
last journey in Tibet, we shall find, as on the last-mentioned German map, a great 
blank north of the upper Brahmaputra, where nothing but the word »Unexplored» is 
to be read. Even Tarok-tso has disappeared although it really existed, — but this 
of course could not be known as no European had ever heard of such a lake. The 
name Dokthol province is also given as on the Stieler map, although I have never 
heard it in this region or anywhere else. The sister-lake of Kyaring-tso, Chikut-tso, 
has disappeared in a mysterious way, although it really exists under the more correct 
name of Tsikut-tso. The most important feature is, however, the sharp mountain 
edge bordering the unexplored plateau towards the valley of the Tsangpo. This 
is drawn from Ryder’s map. 

If we then look at the 1909 edition of the Stieler map, worked out by 
Domann and Habenicht, we shall find, that what the R. G. S:s map gave as a border 
or edge of a plateau, has by the German cartographers been represented as a 
range, a range following close to the north of the Tsangpo, quite uninterrupted 
from Panggong-tso to Lhasa, and not having any kind of connection with the Nien- 
chen-tang-la range. As compared with Stieler’s map of 1826, nay even witli 
d Anville’s of i 733 > can hardly be said to be an improvement, for, whereas 

there is really, as on the old maps, a world of mountains north of the Tsangpo, 
there is no such uninterrupted range. The old maps are wrong it is true, but they 
give at least a general idea of the labyrinth of ranges, lakes and rivers which do 
really exist. But one, sharply defined range witliout connection with the Nien-chen- 
tang-la does not exist at all. On this map as well as on the edition of 1910 the 
name Trans-Himalaya is written in its right place. On both we miss the name 
Kailas or Kang-rinpoche, the most famous mount of Tibet. On both there is a 
connection between the two lakes and the Satlej issues from Rakas-tal. 

The last edition of Stieler’s map, again worked out by Domann and Habe¬ 
nicht, is published in 1911 (PI. XXXI), and contains all existing material up to the 
present day. Here we find a connecting channel between »Lagang Tso» and >Mo- 
bang Tso>, but no river issuing from the Lagang Tso. The blank north of Tsang¬ 
po is filled up with my new discoveries of 1906—1908 as taken from very pre¬ 
liminary maps in my book Trans-Himalaya. The map shows that there are no 
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longer any great white blanks in Tibet, although of course tliousands of small un¬ 
explored regions still remain. 

I have tried to follow the bistorj* of sheet N:o 62 ihai lias been in SiUler's 
Hatid-Atlas for 90 years. A staff of the most able German cartographers of the rime 
has been working at this single sheet and tltere are years of conscientious, indefatig¬ 
able and patient work in it. The spectator ought to look at this sheet with great 
respect, remembering all the toil and patience it has cost not only the explorer.s but 
also the cartographers at home to dear uji this little bit of the eartli’s surface, 
which is, however^ one of the most difficult and inaccessible in the whole world. 

There is one thing 1 should like to point out especially and that can be con¬ 
trolled from the reproductions given, arn.1 tltat is, that no tier man cartographers, at 
least not those of Gotlia, have acceined the extraonlinary fantasies of Saunders as 
to his range north of the Tsangpo and stretching to the N.E. of Lhasa, ITte Gotha 
cartographers w'ould never accept ajiyriiing but information resting upon real observa¬ 
tion, and tlrey would not have it, and they were wise enough never to adopt this Gangri 
r^nge^ which does not exist and which woidd Itave remained as a memorial of their 
credulity if they had believed in it. Fhit on the other hand one long range nortli 
of the Tsangpo may be found on some German maps, for instance, the famous map 
of Asia drawn by HEINRICH BEK(tH.\US in 184.^ (PL XTll).’ But it is nothing like 
the enormous, single-crested range of Hodgson and Saunders, which was copied by- 
Atkinson, It is conjectural, but not quite so bad as tlie English one. After this 
confusion of different theories and native descriptions the fundamental features have 
now at last appeared as they are on my map and it will be the duty of future 
exploration to fill in all the details in those parts of the Transltimalaya, which 1 had 
no time or opportunity to vlalL 

» tts tide is-. iKsrlc voa Qiina und J.-ipftii, den Mauen d’AnviUcV tind Kla|vrolh’s gewidmet von 
Heinrich berghuui, publuhcd by Jtistus Perihr$ m ttoiha 1843. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE FIRST CROSSING. 

In the preceding chaptere I have tried lo collect all that was known of the 
'IVanshimalaya in 1906. I have not dared to discuss the western and eastern con' 
limtation of the system beyond the frontiers of Tibet, as the material we [lossess is 
insufficient for any reliable conclusions, and under such conditions I regard it wiser 
to leave tJiis problem to a fuivirc ncca-stoti. It only remains to me to git^e a general 
idea of my own results, and to begin with I have decided to describe ever}^ one 
of my eight crossings separately. I begin in the east and proceed westwards, dis¬ 
regarding the chronologica] order, .^fter having described every' separate transverse 
profile across die Transhimalaya, I will give a general of tlie whole central 

part of il^e system so far as it is known at the present moment- Comparing my 
results with the contents in the preceiling historical diapters, the reader will be able 
to understand in how far T have contributed to our knowledge of the central pans 
of this gigantic and most Interesting mountain system. 

The first crossing begins from Camp 108 on the Ngangtse-tso and ends a 
little beyond Camp [35 on the 'r$angpo. lire distance as the Crow files, is 216,6 
kilometres, or 360 kilometrtsi on my route. The height of tins starting point on 
the lake is 4694 m, the height beyond Camp 135, on the river, Ls 3930 m, 
Tlie culmination point of the system on tliis line is Sela-la with 5 506 m, which 
means a rise of 812 m from the lake to the highest point of the system, and 
a fall of I 57® from the same [mint to the Tsangpo. ITte distance from the 
Ngangtse-tso to Sela-la is 92,3 km, from Scla-Ia to the Tsangpo 127 km. Tliere- 
forc die front-fall of the system towards the valley of the Tsangpo is much steqxfr 
than the hack-fall iow'ar<ls the northern plateau land or Chang-tang. Tliis fact will 
be more and more accentuated from west to east, so far as the Chang-tang, with¬ 
out outflow to the sea, stretches for Iwyond that limit the whole I’ibetan mountain 
land begins to fall easmards, in Kham and Szechuan. Westward, on the other 
hand, at the uppermost Tsangem, tliere will be no diflTcrence at all betwet'ii the 
plateau land and the Tsangpo, nay, we shall e\’en find [daces where some of tlie 
lakes at the northern foot of the Traashimalaya will be found at a lower level than 
the corresponding parts of the valley of die I'sangpo. Or, in other words, die 
Tsangpo works its course deeper and deeper into the crust of the earth, whweas 
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the same height pre^^ils all over the Chang-tajig. Tbas Richthofen’s taw regarding 
the difference between central and peripheric countries may be easily observed even 
within the boundaries of Tibet proper. 

As all the lakes, from Tarok-t5» to Tengri'nor, arc practically on ihc same 
height, the small differences in height between the starting points of our eight lines 
do not play any important part. On our first line tlic difference of height betw'cen 
the Chang'tang, Ngangtse-tso, and the Tsangpo amounts to 764 m. Tliis is the 
depth, on this section, to which the river has worked oitt its bed through the 
crust of the earth. And this is the value which Is going to decrease gradii^ly to 
the west. 

Considering our first line of crossing I believe tlic best plan will be to divide 
it into tTiVo parts, both starting from Sela-la. Thus the orographlcal and hydro¬ 
graphical urrangement will be more clearly understood. 

The culminating pass on the first line is generally callcil Sela-la, altliough I 
heard the name pronounced Sela and Tselal or Tselal-la as well. One guide called 
it Chang-la or Pod-la, but the combination of two words seems rather to be 

a wpwcw sfptUathmm^ for all tlie water-parting [jasses on ihc eastern half of the 
'rranshimalaya are regarded as Cliang-ia-Pod-la's, I, e, passes betw'cen Cliang or Chang- 
tang and Pod or Pd, Tibet proper. 

It seems likely that the Sela-Ia sliould be situated in the same range as the 
Khalamba-Ui, but it should be remembered that we have no proof whatet'or tliat 
such is the case. For between Khalamba-Ia and Selada there is a perfect term 
incoj^nita and it is possible, perhaps even more likely, that the Nieii-chen-tang-la 
instead of continuing to Sek-Ia, takes a more southerly direction and slowly becomes 
lower (Old finally disappears near the oortlH-m bank of the Tsangpo. S snow-cov-ru^ 
group east of the pass is called Kyar, although this name seems to signify a spe¬ 
cial range which may be parallel lo and situated north of the Nien-cheH’taog-ia. 
Very likely its nortliem side drains to tlic Bara-tsangpo and Kyaring'tso. 

The Cliang-tang road goes eastwards up to the pass of Sela-la and on its 
other side turns S,E. ‘llie configuration b irregular, for north of die yjoss the 
water goes to Ngangtse-tso, S.E. it goes to the Tsangpo and S.W., and even a 
long w'ay to the west the drainage Ls also to tlte Tsangpo. Therefore tlie road for 
some distance kecfis on the top of hills which coastiiiitc a water-parting between 
the lake and the Tsangpo, although the last and definite aorl bighfeit water-parting 
pass is isela-Ia with its 5 506 m height in porphjT;}’, quartzite and mlca-schbt. An¬ 
other water-parting thresliold a little further west, ha.s only 5 4S4 m. 

The view to the S.E. from ilte pass does not reach very far as it is hidden 
by considcraljle mountains on both aides of the Sele-nang valley. So far as one 
can see there is, however, a labyrinth of ridges ami ranges, and, coming from the 
north, one is struck by the rlilTcrtnce in relief and general morphology between the 
Chang-tang and the peripheric zone. Such accentuated forms arc very rai’C in Chang- 
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taiig. The view to tlie nortli is iiidden by a coniparativtl)' hig;ti range on the right 
side of iht: Naong-isangpo. 

Sotith of the 5 484 m high threshold tiierc is a very' deep-cut vailey' called 
Sangra-palhd; a whole series of deep rasities go down to it from the Sela ridge. 
A rock near the threshold is called Sereding and consists of quartzporphyrite. Bit’ 
tween it and the principal pass is a conical rock called Serpo-tsungd, which stands 
as a boundary pillar between Chang “tang and Pod. J he ordinary road follows tlie 
Sangra'palhtl valley in summer; but as the bottom of the valley is filled wltli ice in 
winter, the Sela road w taken at that season. 

West of Sela-la there is a very considerable range callctl Pabla, running towartls 
W,S.VV. This is the continuation of the Kyar, and |icrhaps of die Mien-chen'tang-la. 
The nearest part of the Pabla is called Sangra, a massive which gives rise to the 
Sangra-palhd. This part of die Pabla k very irregular and consists of several 
groups, separated from each other by deep valleys. 1 wo such groups, west of 
Sela-la and Sangra, are called Torma-karu and Bupehung-ri; there is aLso a Bup- 
cheu'ri- riome of these m 01111 tains should perhaps rather he regarded as rami heat tons 
from the Pabla crest. On die way up from Camp 114 to near Sela-la one has the 
Pabla with its wild rugged forms all the way on the right band. The range is 
broad, com|iact and irregular and has only small anow-covered summits, no consider' 
able peaks. The name Pabla seems to be bounded on tlie section of the range 
which lies between my first and second lines of crossing. 

East and west of Camp i tb sCA-eral tributaries to tlur Naong-teangpo go north- 
wanls aiul hot ween them are round «1 hills crossed l.ty the road. They* are passed 
in small secondary passes, two of which, a little to die west of Camp j 16 are resp. 
5399 and 5 199 m high. .As a mle they arc maiked widi cairns and w(7»f-flags. 
Camp 115 has a height of s i34 m and is situated in the Naong rung or valley of 
Naong’tsangpo. The prevailing rock is diabas-porphyrite. 

With our present knowledge it is impossible to form any dear ulna about the 
orographical arrangement betw'een Naong^^angpo and Bara’t-sangpo. There must of 
couree be a water-parting between them, perlia]>s a meridional ramification from the Pahla. 
But remembering the general tendency of parallelism 1 regard it more likely' that there 
is a west-east running range, or perhaps two, south of Ngangtse-tso and Kyaring-Lso. 

Continuing to the W-K.W. from Camp 115 the road follows the valley' of 
Naong-tsangpo, which is wdl marked between rounded hills where only occasionally 
hard rock, quartz-porphyry', crO[ws out. Somciittiea the valley opens out to a little 
plain with gra^s and swamps. The grounrl is very* uneven on account of the bind¬ 
ing jK>wer of the grass-roots anil the washing action of the water; othenvise the 
ground is gravelly. All the tributary valley's contain small, frozen broDk.s. One of 
them, from the left, is called Keang, two from the right side Kamchen and Kam- 
chung; in die background of Keang three comparatively high peaks of die Pabla 
are visible with some snow. Nangba b a valley from the S.\V. or left side. 
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The valley falb very- gradually to the i\AV. At Toa'itacl«iini or simply Nadsiim, 
Camp 114 IK ai a height of 4 9^^6 m. Here three \‘alleys meet; Naoncf-teangpo 
which recdves the K*^ar-tsangpo from the left and the Kung-Lsaiigi«> from the right; 
where the road crOKscs the Kesar this brooh is enclosed between 3 or 3 m, higli 
erosion terraces tvith rounded edges. Tlic junction takes place on an open plain 
with almost perfectly level ground. The three brooks form the Tagrak-tsangpo, 
whicli enters die S.W'. corner of Ngangtse-tso. The mountains on bodi sides of the 
route are surprisingly low, generally mere bills. 

Looking round from Camp 114 the following names may bo noticed; to the 
N, 60* E. there is a little salt lake, "I'sagga-tso, which ««;ms to he situated some¬ 
where near a retl ridge (N. 20^ E-) called Tsagga. To the M 50® K. is a ^-alley 
Goa and N. Ko* E. the valley Yakchung. .A ndge In S. 83® E, is Gumcho. S. 56* E. 
is die comparatively narroiv v^alky through which the Naong-tsangpo comes out. 
Mount Bupclien is visible to die S. 33^ E., and S. 15“ E. is a snoiv-covcrt^l maisive 
calletl Lassdr; betivcen both is the valley Kekur. Straight south is a valley Tokya 
and the mountains west of it are called Toke-ri. S. 48** W. is the mouth of the 
grrat valley of Kesar-isangpo, in die liackground of which a small double peak Is 
visible. A part of tliis valley is called Martsu. N. 70“ W'. is the valley Kokam. 
A black range to the north is called Yai'. 

Camp^ 113. Kai-patigbuk, is at a height of 49^^ ii^ the valley of Kai’rvmg, 
through which the Tagrak'tsangpo Rows. Near the Camp the road crosses a little 
thresho]i:l. Chi-tan only to avoid a narrow pajisage of the valley. 

Tlie valley of Tagrak-tsangpo is rather winding, comparatii-ely narrow, and 
suTOunded by more considerable mountain.^ dian hitherto, where miartz-j>>qjliyry pre¬ 
vails^ although, as usual, hard rock is rare. Tuk-tegra and Kaffcha are names of 
jMriB of the valley, llie river was all froien over, but water Ls streaming under 
the ice. From the point where the road Jeavfs the Tagrak-tsangpo on its left the 
nver Is seen continuing to the N. So* W, through its well marked valley down to 
the I^c. To the SAY. another vallc)-, Kodong, is seen, through which a 9 days' 
road IS to go to a viUage MU, of which 1 eotild get no reliable information. 

rom . .b, . comes die valley Jajang, [irobably originating from the Fabla. Be- 

tivctn ^ tsse two valleys there are several others, all bdonging to Tagrak-tsangpo. 

Leaving the Tagrak-Lsangpo the road goes up into the right tributary' Jiuser- 
tiangpo, where Camp 113, Kapdior is at a height of 4959 m. From here a peak 
IS seen to N, 71 E. called Chao-tokde, and 82* E, is die opening of a valley 
through which a road goes 10 Shantsa-dsong or Shetsa as it was called here. To 
die E. ^d K.S E. the region is callctl Porchving. S.S.E. is a peak Tselak, and 
■ S9 . one called Moruk. North of it goes a 5 days roatl to Targo-larky^ap 

on the Kovithern side of Uangra-yum-tso. 

i,!«i following die Tagtak-tsangpo down to its iiiomii in the lake, the 

giroad thus crosses a small mountain range, shuati^l on the sonthem shore of 
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Ngangtse-tso and Marchar-tso, and parallel to the one mentioned before, unless it 
is not simply a ramification from the same. Its form is irregular and we have to 
cross it in two passes. The road up to the first pass follows the valley of the Buser- 
tsangpo, where Camp iii, Nama-chang, has a height of 5055 m. Conglomerate 
of quartz-porphyry is found at Chak-yola. The valley is broad and surrounded by 
low hills. Springs are numerous, sometimes, as at Tsari, forming open basins. 

A very flat threshold separates the Buser-tsangpo from the Titak valley, which 
goes down E.N.E. to lake Marchar-tso; this valley is winding and comparatively deep 
cut; its bottom is full of ice from springs, and such is also the case with the bottoms of 
all its tributaries. The Titak is separated from a brook to Ngangtse-tso by Pongchen- 
la, which has a height of 5371 m, only 135 m less than the principal water-parting 
pass Sela-la. From the pass one has a good view of the Pabla range, which does 
not make any deep impression on the spectator, on account of there being no high 
peaks at all. Between Camps no and in the rock chiefly consists of quartz- 
porphyry and quartz-porphyrite. From the pass the fall is steep down to Camp 
110, Lamblung, at 4 895 m. To the N.E. two valleys, Ngochen and Ngochung, 
are to be seen. Pongchen-la is a flat pass with a cairn; some manis are built at 
its western side. 

The second pass is Chapkar-Ia, 5 326 m high, from where the Chapkar valley 
goes down to Ngangtse-tso. The view from its height is so far interesting that to 
the N. 74° E. and S. 86° E. several comparatively high snow summits are to be 
seen. The rock, down the valley, is limestone. Springs are numerous. As a water- 
parting Chapkar-la has a low rank, for both north and south the water goes to the 
Ngangtse-tso. South of it several brooks are crossed, going S.W. and probably joining 
and entering the lake east of Tagrak-tsangpo; Chakti is the name of one of them. 

The Chapkar vaUey is narrow, but not particularly deep cut. The rocks at 
its left side are steep, on the right they have a moderate slope. The height of 
Ngangtse-tso is 4 694 m, which indicates the deepest depression on the northern side 
of this part of the Transhimalaya. The water of Dangra-yum-tso and Marchar-tso 
is said to be as undrinkable as that of Ngangtse-tso. Both Nang^e and Marchar 
are surrounded by old beach lines, although not so considerable as those of Dangja- 
yum-tso. As the neck of land between them is very low they certainly were 
connected not ver>' long ago. The Marchar-tso is ver>' narrow in its middle, and 
will, if desiccation goes on, become divided into two halves. Daruk-tso is said to 
be a lake some 6 days to the N.E. and as big as Marchar; perhaps simply Chargut- 
Lso was meant. Nain Sing’s Chikut-tso was here known under the name of Tsiku-, 
Tsikut- or Tsekun-tso. 

The region south of Kyaring-tso is ver>' little known. The Ota-tsangpo, or 
Tsangpo-ota as it was called here, is said to run N.W. from a high valley, Muktsuk- 
chuk, between Sela-la and K.halamba-la. T he Ota is therefore an equivalent to the 
Tagrak-tsangpo. Bet^veen both the Bara-tsangpo goes north to Kyaring-tso. 
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From only one crossing from Ngangtse-Lso to Sela-la over this labyrinth of 
low mountains it is impossible to get a clear idea of the orography. It is so much 
the easier to understand the hydrography. For there is only one river system, 
namely that of the Tagrak-tsangpo, receiving a great number of tributaries from 
both sides, those from the left side being the greatest, depending on the fact that 
the principal valley, Naong-Tagrak, runs to the N.W. Thus we have found, that 
all brooks running north from the Pabla range join the Naong-tsangpo. Some of 
them have the same name as the particular part of the Pabla, from where they 
originate. For instance, the Bupchung comes from Bupchung-ri, and Bupchen from 
Bupchen-ri. Both these, as well as Kelung-tsangpo and several others more or less 
parallel to them are deep, narrow transverse valleys on the northern side of the 
Pabla. The brook which starts from the very saddle of Sela-la receives many small 
tributaries from a range on its right or northern side, which must be a ramification 
from the principal range. The Serpo-tsung^ also sends some furrows to it. To the 
S.E. Sele-nang goes down and is soon joined by the Sangra-palhe, which is more 
considerable. 

From a hydrographical point of view the Pabla range is of great importance 
as a boundary between the plateau land to the north, i. e. the land of the central 
lakes without outlet to the sea, and, on the south, the drainage area of the Tsangpo. 
The southern water-parting of the Ngangtse-tso is therefore at a great distance from 
the lake, whereas the western, northern and eastern water-partings are very near the 
lake. From this point of view the Ngangtse basin resembles the Selling-tso basin, 
where the Sa-chu-tsangpo comes from far away and the rest of the water-parting is 
quite close to the lake. 

Other watercourses we have touched, the Titak, Chakti and Chapkar, are quite 
insignificant, as compared with Tagrak-tsangpo. On five of our eight crossings we 
shall find the same arrangement: a river originating from the Transhimalayan water- 
parting and running north to a salt lake situated in the lake depression at the north¬ 
ern foot of the system. 

The climate in the mountains between Ngangtse-tso and Pabla is very raw, 
cold and inhospitable in January'; almost always wind and heavy clouds, but very 
little snow. Only the heights round Sela-la were covered with patches of snow at 
the end of January, but only in depressions and ravines had it accumulated more 
considerably. It never caused any obstacles to traffic, and it hardly ever occurs tliat 
the passes are closed by snow. 

The mountains are rich in water, springs and brooks, which all remain hard 
frozen during the winter. A traveller coming from Chang-tang will at once notice 
the great difference in this respect; he has traversed a very dry' country, where water 
is often a great rarity and he enters a regjon, where brooks and springs are to be 
found in every valley. At the end of January the ice of Tagrak-tsangpo was said 
to remain 3 months more or to the end of April. The melting of the ice in spring 
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causes some swelling but no inundation. On the lakes Dang^a, Ngangtse, Marchar 
and Kyaring-tso, the ice was said to remain till June which seems to be somewhat 
exaggerated. 

The rainy season sets in about the end of June or in July and continues to 
tlie end of August or beginning of September. Some years the precipitation is very 
considerable and all the brooks in these innumerable valleys become filled with water. 
After heavy rains the Tagrak-tsangpo cannot be forded at all. Some years there is 
almost no rain at all. The rain is a condition of life for the nomads. Snow-fall in 
summer is an ordinary occurrence in these high regions. Thus, for instance, the 
mountains round Ponchen-la are regarded as a cold tract even during summer. 

As all over high Tibet the grass is poor and scanty, and above Camp ii6 
there is hardly any g^ass at all. The animal life is less rich than on the Chang- 
tang, hardly anything except rabbits and kyangs being seen. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that the population is so very scanty. 
1 saw or heard of only 48 tents on this road. From Sela-la to Camp 114 only 
one tent existed in a side valley. On the plain of Toa-nadsum 22 tents are pitched 
during winter, 18 or 20 in summer. Between Camps 112 and 113 six tents were 
seen, two of which, on the Tagrak-tsangpo, possessed great flocks of sheep and 
yaks. On the Buser-tsangpo 4 tents were pitched. Even during the summer only 
few nomads visit the region round Pongchen-la, in winter none. In the valleys 
round Lamblung 11 tents had their winter grazing grounds, and in the mouth of the 
Chapkar valley 1 saw 3 tents. 

Thus, proceeding from NgangTse-tso to Sela-la the population becomes more 
and more rare, or, in other words: the higher the altitudes, the rarer the population. 
In summer the distribution is of course different, although the nomads assured me 
they did not make any long wandering^, but passed the summer in neighbouring 
valleys. 

This road over Sela-la is the highroad from Ngangtse-tso to Shigatse. The 
two secondary passes of Chapkar-la and Pongchen-la could easily be avoided if follow¬ 
ing the course of the Tagrak-tsangpo, which, however, would mean a g^eat detour. 
During the winter there is not much traffic, but the numerous cairns, manis and 
small prayer-flags, and the several parallel paths worn out in the ground prove that 
many men, ponies and flocks pass here every year. 

Ngangtse-tso is situated in the province of Naktsang, but south of it and the 
whole way to Shigatse the country belongs to Labrang, i. e. Tsang, the province 
of Tashi-lunpo. It is not always easy to make out the boundaries; at Lamblung, 
for instance, the ground is said to be reckoned to Naktsang, although the inhabitants 
pay tribute to Labrang. From Camp 112 to the Pabla range the district is called 
Tova-tova, in which name we recognise Nain Sing’s Doba-doba-tso, a small lake 
never heard of by my guides. The district north of Tova-tova is Damsak-geva, and 
south of it is Chichen. 
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to the great rcnirnii.:tl heights where the vallej's are compaiutively shallow. East of 
Catnp 119 coosiiierabk: mountains are seen, from tlie valley's of which die w'ater 
comes down to Tagar-ongma. 

From Camp 119 the mad again aproaches a pass. U follows the very gra¬ 
velly valley to Chesang, which receives from die right side the tributaries Chage- 
lung and Lungsang, the latter ivitli a road to the above^meiitioneU place Chiiu^u. 
Chialung is a point with pasture and a tenr; further on the right tributary Che.sang- 
lamang comes in from the S.E. The road up to the i>ass is not quite as steep as 
that of Shib-lai but full of detritus, nothing but blocks and gravel. Only near die 
pass is iliere solid rock of porphyritc. The name of the pass is Chesang-la, and 
its height is 5 474 m. only 33 m leas than the water-parting Sela-la. 'Hib gives an 
idea of the general evenness of the crests. The pass is flat and covered with hsips 
of gravel. 

On the soutli side the small v'alley Terung-pa goes down to die greater 
Yangsar. This valley is also fuli of blocks and gravel; it lias three fluvial terraces, 
each about 5 m high, remains from a rime of profuse preeijiitation. 1‘rom the k:ft 
side the valley Lever joins. One valley opens out to a plain and receives several 
tributaries from the right or west; the principal watercourse keeps to the left side 
along fairly high mountains. Camp 120 is called Tak-rcrar. but die wkolt valley 
around is Sham. The heighi is 4635 m. 

Below the camp the valley again gets narrower. The widening of Sham must 
during rainy summers become a real swamp, ba watercourBcsi gatJier here from all 
sides. From the left a short and steep valley', Deunglimg, comes down, from die 
right Bale and Yangsang. Here is a mani-rigmt), 45 m long- 

hinally die Sham valley joins in a small ividcning the greater Bup-chu or 
Bup-dm-tsangpo. the most considerable river in this juirt of die Tranislumalaya, It 
flows from east to west, and has even now, at the coldest season, open water in 

ic; middle, [jerfectly dear and with plenty of fish. At the junction the Sham river 

forms an ice delta in the gravel of die valley, hi suuitner the Bup-chu is said to 
be so swollen lliat it cannot he erOKied without a ferry. 

It is diflicult to understand the general orography in the it|jper reaches of Biip- 
chu. Its sources are said to be at a distance of two long Journeys to the N.E. 
From its jirindpa] source the river first flows southwards arul then gradually turns 

west. From the Jui'iciron ivith the Sham it first continues S. So” W., then west, and 

finally N. tk> W. and joins tlie Mii-chu near Linga-gompa, The distance from the 
junction of the Sham and Bup-chu to the junction of the Bup-chu and Mu-chu ivas 
reckoned hy the libetans as two long marches; tn fact it must be about 4*^ 

The fall of the valley on this distance is 136 m, for ibe first jinicdon Ik at 4467 
m, and the second, near l^inga, is at 4 33 ( m. On the other hand, the fall from 
Chesang-la to the Sham Junction is more than i 000 m, whit^ gives an idea of the 
vertical imdulatioiis of this road. 
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On the way down to Linga, where the Bup-chu valley is enclosed between 
fairly high mountains, the river receives many tributaries. Only from interpolation 
and from native reports do I conclude that the joint river from Shib-la and Chesang-la 
must join the Bup-chu somewhere below the Sham junction. And still lower down 
the joint Sangra-palhe and Sele-nang runs out into the Bup-chu. This river is there¬ 
fore of considerable .size, in fact I found later on that it carried the same volume 
as the Mii-chu itself and the question is whether the Bup-chu, as being much longer, 
should not be regarded as the principal branch. But as the name Mii-chu is used 
the whole way down to Raga-tsangpo, the brook from Chang-la-Pod-la must still 
be regarded as the source. 

From the Sham junction and upwards there is said to be a village of ten 
families called Sechen situated in a tributary valley from the left side. Looking 
up the valley a great mountain massive called Shakchen is seen; west of it is the 
valley Rakchung and west of that mount Mugmu and the small valley Sechung. 
The ridge between Bup-chu and Sham is called Dakchung. 

A short distance below the Sham junction the Bup-chu receives a tributary 
from tlie left, called Dangba-chu. Two small valleys entering the widening quite 
close are called Niri and Kejak. The road goes up the Dangba-chu to the S.E.; 
it is surrounded by fairly high mountains; Duyung is a left tributary; at Dochen 
stone-huts are built. Near the right tributary Chagelung a tight, dark quartzite stands 
in solid rock. The gravel in the valley is chiefly porphyry, schist and conglomerate. 
From the right side the two valleys Nalung and Dalung enter, and at the point of 
their junction are two small villages Lundup and Tamring. Camp 121 is at 4619 m. 

A little above this camp the tributaries Tsubelung and Lalung enter from the 
right; another valley from the same side on the way up is Nevo-goma; from tlie 
left enter Nevok, Chialung and Lung, where biotite-granite forms solid rock, — 
higher up Yagbe. The mountains round the valley of Dangba-chu are rather low, 
and solid rock is rare; detritus of all sizes fills the bottom and the slopes. The 
whole bottom is full of ice. The gravel and ice together make this road anything 
but comfortable. 

Finally the road leaves the Dangba-valley which is seen coming from the 
south, where it is formed by tAvo smaller valleys, Seuk to the east, and Yak-maru 
to the west. The name Dangba-chu, however, remains with the small right tributary 
which comes down from the pass; Larnang is a right tributary to it. The slope up 
to the pass is covered with blocks of granite. The pass has a height of 5 250 m and 
is situated between two peaks; it is rather flat. 

Dangba-la has so far a higher hydrographical rank than Shib-la and Chesang- 
la, as it is a water-parting between the system of the Mii-chu to the north and the Rung- 
chu to the south; the latter goes direct to the Tsangpo below the junction with the 
Raga-tsangpo. The upper part of the Rung-chu from the pass to Camp 122, Ngartang, 
at a height of 4 909 m, receives a series of small tributaries from both sides, the names 
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of whidi, 10 the left, were said to bei D^, Guju. Chogro^ Langa, Oiamle, Kong- 
sang, and from the right: Shumgo, Tok-chamba, Tiishu* Chagelung, Pnyung, 
FangjTjng and Pauiupu. Through all these valleys small brooks, now fro::en, run 
down to form the Rung-duu Eehveen Mii-chu and Rung-ebu only very insignificant 
tributanes flow down to Raga-isangpo, At Ngartang the valley' opens out to a little 
triangular plain. 

The highroad from Ngartang to ShigaL*k; has two more passes to negotiate, 
which could be avoided if the Riing-chu valley w’cre trafiicable. But it is said to 
be impossible, for it 13 deep cut between high and steep mountain walk and its 
bottom is full of ice; there is a path on the slope, but it is covered with ice from 
several springs in winter. During the suntmer the Rung-chu road can be used; it 
keeps partly on the slopea, partly in the bottom of tlie valley, which, however, is 
sometimes full of water. TIte Kung*chu is said to funn a strie.s of rapids and water- 
faQs making a great nokc; the difference in height between the DajigbS-la and the 
Tsangpo near the mouth of the Rung-chu is also considerable, namely, [ 320 m in 
a rather sligri; distance. Chumbulung is a massive on the left side of Rung-chu, a 
little below Ngartang. Near Ngartang two small valleys, Chochung and Yanglung, 
alter the triangular widening, and another, coming from N. 25* E, is called Malung; 
its frozen vratercourse is crosseij by the road; all these brooks join the Rung-chu. 
On the left side, or to the east of Mailing, the roatl ascends rounded earth- ami 
moss-covered hills. To the north the valley Sanglang k seen with a road to Chingdii. 
To the N>E. and E.N.E> some mountains are seen, Ganglep, Oenjum and Kyang- 
duk, of which only the last-mentioned is snow-covertxl. Sari is a ralley in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Quite close to the south, h a small peak, Rikung-nakbo. 

^ Tile valley from the Ta-la k called Talung; along it the ascent k steep for 
a vrhile, but suddenly the valley opetis out like an arena, almost perfectly level, 
covered with moss, blocks and gravel; a very low ridge bounding it on tlie N.E. 
is called \a-ngopdia. Tlie name of the arena k Gelung: Kelung is a valley 
parallel to it further N.E.; beyond it k Ganglep widi the valleys Nolung and Dalung 
on both sides. Higher up are the peaks Chimbok and Nagdinga, situated S.W. of 
the road, and Selimg-nakbo a left tributary'. 

Ta-la is 5 436 m high, only 70 m lower than Sela-la, which again shows the 
great general evenness of the different ridges and ranges, altliough the country is 
so extremely cut down by erosion betw'een them. The pass is situated between 
low rocky crags, tlmse to the N. E. called Yere-muktsuk, those to the SAV. Layi- 
ngtimpo. In the direction to the Tsangpo are clearly seen three different flat ridges 
^ ramifications from a greater ridge further east.; the nearest is reddish and called 
Lhaglepling, and the next, in the middle, which k black, Tanak-ri- In the distance, 

^ valley of die Isangpo. die snow-covered Himalaya is visible- 

J he valley going down S.E. and south from Ta-la is callwl Tokja and a p<afc 
wes o It ag-nakbo. On the pass and in the valley bbtite-granite and pegma- 
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tite prevail. A black riJgv to the west Ls called Tsabu. Camp 123, Kabalo, is 
at 4 344 m. Here the valley from the pass Tufcuncj joins the Pema-nakbo-tang 
valley which come.s from the mountainous region Napeha in the N.E, Up the Pema- 
nakbo there is a road to Chingdu, a name we had heard of s^eral times before; 
it is saitl to be a region with good pasture-grounds and inhabited by many nomads- 
hVom Kalwlo It is three days' journey to Chingdu, and the way is said to cross 
three passes. Pctna-nakbo is a left tributarj' to die Rimg-chu; therefore the Ta-la^ 
although nearly 200 m higher than DangbU-la, is of less hydrograpliical im¬ 
portance. 

From Kabalo the following geographical objects are visibler S. 17® W. a peak 
Adchu-ri; S.W. Pee-ri, a mountain a few miles ofTj S. 72^ W. mount Ayang; N. 85® VV. 
a great ^'allcy Gula with a road to Ngartang and Rung, To the N.W. Talang is 

a considerable group, N.E, of which is seen the valley of K}.'ashova; N, 30“ W. is 

the region Larkok and N. 22'' W, a valley Chachung-pu; N. 18“ E. the valley Yamdo; 
N. 35® E. mount Kori-yung: to the N.E- the valley Tachen-napta-shar, to the south 
of which is Lungchung, and further south Lalung and Santong^ — all situated in 
the neighbourhood. 

I'he road followH the Pema-nakl>o valley down; it is fairly broath the right 

or west it is Ijoiinrled by a mighty range with many transverse valleys, all of them 

containing frozen brooks; the ground is sandy, some tussock-grass appears. The 
watercourse Ls bounded by vvell developed erosion terraces. Tributaries from the 
right aret Migmang, Samalung, Damnga-tang and a valley from the pass Liik-la, 
over w'hich a road goes to a well populated tract on the Rung-ebtr: at Changma 
there are a few huts. From the left: Santong-la-ongma, Pendlta and Lalung, two of 
w'hich are mentioned above. .Amng-kampa is a fort in ruins and a xillage In the middle 
of the valley, rhe region round Camp 124 is called 5 hepa-kava; there Ls also a 
dsong in mins calleil Dokang-i>e; therefore the place is also called simply Dokang, 
and the brook of Pema-nakbo also Do-chu. 

After having passed a litde plain or widening of the Yiilung-tanka, and 

left to the right a small monastery', Chega-gompa on a hill at the foot of mount 
Masha, the river pierces the mountains at Chomo-nyiipcha and goes between dark, 
steep rocks down to Rung-diu. The junction takes place at Tsoiung, below which 
the joint valley is called Amnak-rung. After a short run the river enters the plain 
of Ye. Dongra ajul Gasa are mountains on its left side. All these places are situated 
a little to the west of the road, which takes a more S.H. direction up to the pass 
La-rok, which Is only 4440 m higli, but well known all round and even north of 
the Pabla. Another low pass is situated a little further east tvidi a road to a valley 
called Chimser. The ground is sandy, not graveUy as hitherto; on the pass are 
heaps of btoeks. On and beyond the pass tlic living rock is porphyritic granite and 
turmalin-quartzite. 

Tlie slope down from the La-rok is not regular, for here the road crosses 
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several ravines going 5 AV. to Rung-ehu and the plain of Yei The feeders 
of Rungchu above La^rok wcrc all frozen, but on the plain of Ve the water 
streann^ freely. 

The steep slope from La-rok takes us down 491 01, or from 44^^ ^ 

3 949 m, in hardly more tlian an hour, and one has a feding of leaving the cold 
and rough cEmate of Chang*tang behind and reaching more moderate and mild 
regions. The granite of the slope is extremely worn by weather and wind, rotten 
and weathered, formed into cupolas, cavities and ravines, and even the road is some¬ 
times one metre deep cut in the granite, which gives evidence of heaty tajfhc, even 
if the water plays a part in eroding and excavating the pathway. At some places 
round granite blocks are situated on pedestals of earth just like glacier tables, pro¬ 
ving that the surrovinding eartlt has been swept away by wind and waier,’ thus only 
the pfedestal which is protected by Ute Idock Is left. 

On the way down over the Yc-shung plain to the ‘rsangpo several villages 
and monasteries are passed- Tliere are the monasteries 'I’ukdan-gompa and Gandan- 
chbding in the north, and Tashi-gemhe to the west. 'I'o the left some sutall valleys 
open, Didiing from Ute regions of Sumno-gompa and Ngompo-ritse; Kuratse from 
the mountainous region of Tanak-sila; Sharchuk-oang with a small brook. Tena- 
tsatiing is an Isolated granite rock to the right of the road. Another small mountain 
to the right is Ngun-chu iviih several transverse valleys, Yunggung, ChetO“la, a. O- 
The plain east of it is c^led Ngunchu-tang. To the left is the valley Tailing, from 
w'herc the brook De-chu comes down, w'ith a 3 m high terrace on the left. Jn the 
Taning valley is a village Tarting-choro, and above it tlie great monastery Tarting- 
gompa. The mountains west of it consist of conglomerate of quartz-baits, at a place 
called Sebrak-hla. Tanka-gompa is another temple in die same neiglihourhooi)- 
Beyond this the plain is called Tanka-sha. 

Opposite Rokdso, a feny-place and village, die first rock comer to the left of 
the road is called Kanka-song and consists of grey granite. At the village of Kani, 
where the Karu-pu comes in from the north and the Su-chu from the sfjuth, to the 
Tsangpo, this first line of crossing, which began at Xgangtse-tso, comes to an end- 

My first line over die 'rmnshimalaya, the general topographical features of 
W'hich I liave now shortly described, crossed a complete /erra i’»^cg‘nt/a^ From tliis 
region nothing dsc was believed to be known than the fantastical ami perfectly 
WiTong topography and hydrography as given in Kain Sing s map. Nobody coul <5 
expect that the Pundit would be able to lay down the geography of a country' 
where he had never been, for even one single crossing is not sufficieni for a clear 
conception of the whole region. Only the hydrography is eas)' to make out, especi¬ 
ally when ihc discoveries on my first line are combined with those on the second. 
But regarding the orographical arrangement the case is different. 

from nadve information it is impossible to form an idea of what the highlands 
are like in the region whtare the eastern tributaries of the Mli-chu and Rung-ehu 
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have their sources. Still further east we know the line of Shang-chu and Khalamba-la 
to Tengri-nor, a road that has been completely done by two expeditions. It is, 
however, only known in great features. North of the Nien-chen-tang-la, or from 
Khalamba-la, a river, Dungche-chu, goes down to a salt lake, Tengri-nor, and south 
of the same pass a river, Shang-chu, goes to the Tsangpo, exactly as in the case 
of our first crossing, where Naong-Tagrak-tsangpo goes to Ngang^e-tso from Sela-la, 
and Sele-nang-Bup-chu-Mu-chu goes down to the south. But it is not known whether 
the valley, Ta-nakpo-chu, which is situated between tlie two, has the same geo¬ 
graphical value and position as its two neighbours. If such be the case, — as is 
hardly likely —, it comes from the great continental water-parting, or in other words, 
from a pass on the Nien-chen-tang-la which has exactly the same importance and 
functions as the Sela-la and Khalamba-la. 

Even the following information which I got from a reliable man at Namachang, 
Camp III, does not throw sufficient light over this complicated region. He said 
that we had to make our choice between two different roads to Shigatse. If we 
took the eastern road we should not find nomads for some 10 days; water is suffi¬ 
cient, although less than further west; some grass is to be found. In the summer 
a few tents are pitched along the road. There are several difficult and high passes; 
the highest of all is Pa-la, which is »three times as high* as the Pongchen-la, as 
my informant put it. The western way, the one which I took, is said to be two 
days shorter than the eastern; it is full of gravel, but avoids passes. The informant 
had never travelled the western road himself, but knew the eastern one from many 
journeys. If Shib-la, Chesang-la, Dangba-la, Ta-la and La-rok, from the native 
point of view are not regarded as passes, the passes on the eastern road must in¬ 
deed be very high and difficult. My informant said that the distance between the western 
and eastern road was two days’ journey. This can, however, only be the case at 
certain places, for the eastern road crosses the Sela-la, unless there are two passes 
witli that name, which is not likely. Anyhow the two roads diverge from each 
other south of Sela-la. 

The following names on the eastern road were given, although most of them 
are of little value, their surroundings and situation being unknown. From Nama¬ 
chang: Kechung-sari, a small mountain; Chabuk, small mountain; Yakchen-sumduk, 
mouth of a valley looking north, coming from the Pabla range or rather its eastern 
continuation, and being a tributary to the Tagrak-tsangpo; then follows the Sela-la 
or Se-la; south of it is a small valley, called Loma-tarchuk or Chesak; Marchem, a 
valley of which we have heard above as situated east of the Terkung valley below 
Sela-la; Nien-chungsa, a valley; Kungcha-la, a pass; between the ranges, in which 
the Sela-la and Kungcha-la are situated there is a river going westwards, obviously 
one of the tributaries to Bup-chu and Mu-chu; Laptse-karchung, a valley; Shingtu- 
navar, a plain with tents, — probably the same as Chingdu, so often heard of as 
situated east of our road; Pang-tebre, valley looking north, and coming from the 
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pass Takte-la, crossed by the road; Dem-tanar, valley looking S.E.; then the valley 
Sagung looking north and coming from the low pass Sagung-la; then the valley 
Kuju-tagma looking north; and finally the very high pass Pa-la, the highest of all 
on the eastern road. On its other, obviously S.E., side are Tsamalung and Tanak 
or Sta-nakbo, »the black horse>, not far from the mouth of the above-mentioned 
tributar)’ Ta-nakpo-chu. 

Only a few suggestions can be made from this itinerary. One of them is, 
however, important, and, combining all the e.xisting facts, I now feel inclined to 
abandon the assumption I maintained in my popular account,* where I regarded it 
as probable that the Sela-la and Khalamba-la were situated in one and the 
same range, namely the western continuation of the classic Nien-chen-tang-la, the 
existence of which was already known by the Capuchin missionaries. For it is 
more likely that the Pabla, from Sela-la, continues E. and E.N.E. in the direction 
of the S.W. comer of the Tengri-nor, but comes to an end before reaching so far. 
Goring-la and Khalamba-la are situated in the Nien-chen-tang-la, which from there 
continues to the W.S.W. Therefore the upper Shang-chu, from Khalamba-la to 
Namling-dsong is nearly parallel with that range, which sends down right tributaries 
to the river. Further W.S.W. the high and difficult Pa-la is a pass in the Nien- 
chen-tang-la, and the Ta-nakpo-chu is a comparatively short river. Still further 
W.S.W. Dangba-la is a pass in the Nien-chen-tang-la, which then, somewhere east 
of Pa-la, ceases to function as a water-parting between the closed plateau-land and 
the Tsangpo. For already Pa-la is only a water-parting between Bup-chu and Ta- 
nakpo-chu, and Dangba-la between Bup-chu and Rung-chu. In spite of there being 
only two principal ranges, the Pabla and Nien-chen-tang-la, there are, as on the 
western road, a labyrinth of ridges and ramifications, and south of Sela-la the road 
crosses four passes instead of one, namely Kungcha-la, Takta-la, Sagung-la and Pa-la. 

Of some interest is the name Nien-chungsa as compared with Nien-chen, >the 
little and the great Nien», indicating that Nien-chungsa should rather belong to 
Nyen-chen-tang-la than to Pabla. 

If my assumption is correct, the Nien-chen-tang-la is, west of Dangba-la, 
pierced by Mii-chu-tsangpo and continues westwards along the northern bank of 
Raga-tsangpo to the neighbourhood of Amchok-tso, where it comes to an end. 
This explanadon is more natural than my earlier belief that Khalamba-la, Sela-la, 
Chang-la-Pod-la and Angden-la were all situated in one and the same range, and 
that there should e.xist between the Mii-chu and Ta-nakpo-chu a meridional rami¬ 
fication or several irregular ramifications to the south or S.W. from Nien-chen-tang-la. 

There is also a hydrographical indication that my theory is correct. For if 
we regard the northern tributaries to the Tsangpo, from Lhasa to Amchok-tso, we 
find that they decrease in length from east to west, which, of course, depends upon 
tl^fact that Ae range and the river-valley slowly diverge from west to east. The 

• Trans-Himalaya, I. p. 267. 
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Ki-chu with its tributaries is the greatest of all. The Shang-chu is considerably 

shorter, and the Ta-nakbo-chu and Rung-chu still more so; the northern tributaries 

to the Rag^-tsangpo are mere brooks. There is only one e.\ception: the Mu-chu. 
But this is quite natural, for the Mii-chu is the only one of these rivers which is 
strong enough to pierce the Nien-chen-tang-la, just as, further west, the Chaktak- 
tsangpo pierces the Kanchung-gangri range. The Ki-chu, Shang, Ta-nakpo and 
Rung have their sources on the southern side of the Nien-chen-tang-la, whereas 

the Mii-chu comes from the southern side of the Pabla. The Bara-tsangpo and 

Ota-tsangpo certainly come from the northern side of the range which continues 
eastwards from Sela-la and which should be called Pabla in its whole length. 

Regarding the whole profile from Ngang^e-tso to Ye the most striking thing 
is the insignificant difference betw'een the altitudes of the different passes. We have: 
Pongchen-la 5 371, Sela-la 5 506, Shib-la 5 349, Chesang-la 5 474, Dangba-la 5 250 
and Ta-la 5 436 m. There is a difference of only 256 m between the highest and 
the lowest. La-rok should not be considered, as it belongs to the very front to¬ 
wards the Tsangpo where the great heights have ceased. The Pongchen-la belongs 
to a small range just south of Ngangtse-tso. South of lower Tagrak-tsangpo there 
is the range which I have called Ngangtse-range, for lack of a better name, and 
which probably, more or less uninterruptedly, continues eastwards to the Tengri-nor; 
if such be the case, it is pierced by Tagrak-tsangpo, Bara-tsangpo and Ota-tsangpo. 
The Sela-la is on the continental water-parting and therefore the most important of 
all, as well as the highest. The orographical rank of the Shib-la and Chesang-la 
is difficult to determine. We only know that they are situated on ridges which 
separate the tributaries of the Mii-chu from each other; and probably these ridges 
are simply ramifications from a high swelling or mountain knot of the Pabla at about 
88V2° E. long. Dangba-la, as shown above, is most probably situated on the S.W. 
continuation of the Nien-chen-tang-la, and Ta-la on a southern ramification from 
the same. Such is also the case with the La-rok. It should be added that the 
Chesong-la may as well belong to a northern ramification from the Nien-chen- 
tang-la. 

On account of the general evenness, the relative altitude of the mountains as 
compared with the valley decreases as we proceed upwards through the valley of 
the Tagrak-Naong-tsang^o. On the south side of the water-parting these relations 
cannot be noticed, as here we do not follow one valley down, but cross many valleys 
at right angles. Therefore the difference of altitude between every single pass and 
the valley below cannot be compared one with another. Taking the valleys south 
of the passes we find Camp 118 at 674 m below Sela-la, Camp 119 350 m below 
Shib-la, Camp 120 839 m below Chesang-la, Camp 122 341 m. below Dangba-la 
and Camp 123 at i 092 m below Ta-la. Only in the case of Sela-la, Chesang-la 
and Ta-la can an increasing relative altitude of the pass compared with the valley 
south of it be noticed, or 674, 839 and i 092 m. 
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On account of the considerable height on the southern side of Sela-la, the 
climate in January is here almost the same as from Sela-la to Ngangtse-tso. On 
the high passes the cold was biting; almost always with clouds and wind. Some 
valleys are regarded as cold, others as mild or warm, probably depending upon 
their position in relation to the prevailing winds. The Sham valley is said to be 
warm, and indeed a kind of juniper, not higher than a bush, g^ows here. In 
summer no snow falls here, but often rain in abundance. The upper Rung-chu is 
a cold region. The Pema-nakpo is also cold and more snow than rain falls there 
in summer, sometimes even to a depth of one or two feet. At Dokang snow is 
very rare in summer; the rain falls in July and August. 

Even in winter it is easy to see that the southern side of the Transhimalayan 
system is richer in rain than the northern. Every valley, even the small side valleys, 
have their beds full of ice, and springs are very numerous. All the water, from 
Sda-la to Dangba-la, goes down to Mu-chu-tsangpo, and as the drainage area of 
this river is comparatively g^eat, the Mii-chu delivers a considerable tribute to the 
Raga-tsangpo. The oceanic precipitation goes on diminishing from south to north, 
and the southern slopes of the Transhimalaya receive much more rain than the 
northern. Therefore again, the southern valleys are much more energetically and 
deeply cut than those which are directed towards the northern plateau-land. These 
differences will, however, be better understood on our second line of crossing. 

As always in Tibet the population is scarce, but still more numerous than north 
of the Sela-la. At Sele-nang no nomads pass the winter, but in the summer they 
visit these high regions with their flocks, as can be seen from numerous stone-walls 
serving as sheep-folds, and remains at camping places. In a side valley near Selin-do 
nomads stay even in winter with their flocks of yaks. On the road to camp 119 
four tents were pitched. In the valley of Sham near the road stone-huts were built 
at three places. In the valley of Pale there are 3 stone-huts. At a tributary of the 
upper Bup-chu the village of Sechen is said to be inhabited by ten families. Dochen, 
Lundup and Tamring possess each a few huts. Such is also the case with the valley 
of Chialung. Twelve tents at Ngartang remain the whole year, and at Kabalo we 
found 9 households of nomads and 3 of beggars. In the Pema-nakpo valley there 
are both tents and huts and great flocks in several places. In the valley of Rung- 

chu there are said to be several well populated places. At Dokang 9 tents were 
pitched. 

As soon as we reach the plain of Ye a great change takes place, for here 
vf stone houses is the rule; there are numerous villages surrounded 

^ ^ barley, and some little tree vegetation sets in. Monasteries are numerous. 

V. ^ ^ route the population seems to be very scarce, and we only 

° ij **?^*^^ ^ ^ place with many tents; but as these regions are much higher 
ey wou e too cold for winter pasture-grounds. The Transhimalayan system 
cannot be said to be a boundary between nomadic and settled life. It is true that 
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stone-huts are extremely rare north of the water-parting, but nomads are numerous 
south of it. Settled life on the Chang-tang can hardly be spoken of except at Dangja- 
joim-tso, Kyaring-tso and Teng^’-nor and then at monasteries such as Serchik-gompa, 
Mendong-gompa, Lunkar-gompa and Selipuk and finally at one or two gold-fields 
as Tok-jalung. On the other hand the change from nomadic to settled life can be 
studied in the valley of one single tributary south of the water-parting; for round the 
upper course of the Bup-chu, for instance, nomads are living, while near the junction 
with the MU-chu stone-huts will be found on the banks of the river. The higher 
the country and the more inhospitable the climate, the scarcer the population until 
it disappears altogether on the great heights north of Bogtsang-tsang^o. The most 
numerous population will be found in the deepest valleys as seems to be the case 
in the Shang valley where, to judge from the meagre reports we possess, one goes 
from villages and monasteries towards black tents, on the way to Khalamba-la. Such 
is also the case with the Mii-chu as will be seen presently. A map of the popula¬ 
tion of Tibet would show that by far its greatest part is settled in the valley of the 
Tsangpo and its tributaries. 

Many meridional roads maintain the communication between southern or settled 
Tibet, the Tsangpo valley, and the great nomadic plains of Chang-tang. The one 
I have just described is one of the most important of all. As a rule it can be said 
that these roads become less and less frequented from east to west. The most im¬ 
portant of all is the highway vi& Reting and Nak-chu to the country of the Sokpos 
or Mongolians, which, however, does not touch Chang-tang proper. Then we have 
the roads to Dam-largen-la and Goring-la and the Shang road vid Khalamba-la. 
Next comes the road of Ta-nakpo-chu and Pa-la, of which nothing else is known 
than what I have reported above. Then the Sela-la road which 1 have described 
and which represents my first crossing of the system. 

Travellers from Shigatse to Chokchu, a district on the western side of Dangra- 
yum-tso, use ^e Sela-la road, at least I met some caravans bound for that district. 
They may either go by Pongchen-la, east of Ngangtse-tso and to Ombo at the 
northern shore of the Dangra, or they may continue down the Tagrak-tsangpo and 

go south of Ngangtse-tso and Dangra-yum-tso, which would be nearer and more 
comfortable. 

Proceeding southwards from Sela-la the road gradually becomes greater and 
more worn by traffic; it often consists of a hundred pathways parallel with each 
other, the result of sheep caravans. Mams, cairns and flags are numerous the whole 
way long, especially on all passes, river-crossings and at hot springs, but also be¬ 
tween such places along the road. Approaching Ye such religious monuments be- 
come more and more common. 

On account of the traffic wild animals are very rare; I never saw yaks, kyangs 
or antelopes south of Sela-la. ^ ^ ° 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE SECOND CROSSING. 

The direction of the second line across the system is very much like the 
first one, forming an angle towards the east. The starting point is situated a little 
above the village of Chaga, where the Dok-chu joins the Tsangpo, at a height of 
4013 m. The end point is Camp 150 on the bank of the Targo-tsangpo, and about 

t^vo days' journey south of Dangra-yum-tso, where the height is 4 708 m. Here, 

therefore, we find some 700 m as the elevation of the plateau-land above the valley 
of the Tsangpo. Camp 150 cannot be many metres above the surface of the Dangra- 
yum-tso. 

The highest point of this line of crossing is the pass Chang-la-Pod-la with 

5 573 *Ti. The distance from the starting point to this pass is, in a straight line, 

106,7 km, and on my route 145 km, and the rise is i 560 m. From the pass to 
the end point the distance is 72,4 km, as the crow flies, and 78,7 km on my route, 
and the difference in height amounts to 865 m. The highest point is also situated 
on the continental water-parting. 

The road from Chaga crosses a litde secondary pass, Tsikchung-chang before 
it reaches the junction of the two rivers. The river Dok-chu is formed by the 
function of the Raga-tsangpo with the Mu-chu-tsangpo. Its valley is well defined 
between mountains of moderate size and it keeps chiefly to the right or southern 
side of the valley, although it sometimes goes over to the northern, or, sometimes, 
follows the middle of the valley. The road follows the foot of the mountains along 
the northern side on the top of or below a terrace of clay, sand and gp’avel often 
pierced by dry ravines. Quite rudimentary sand dunes are sometimes seen, those 
situated in the angle between the Tsangpo and tlie Dok-chu being bound by vege¬ 
tation. Changra, Yangyang and Dsho are short northern valleys coming from the 
crest of a ramification, not from an independent range; therefore all the northern 
valleys are very short and insignificant, and at the beginning of April, mostly dry. 
From the south enter the valleys Uri, Tseva and Tsa, the two last-mentioned with 
a common, broad mouth. 

At a place called Chak-kera there is a path some 10 or 15 m above the 
river, on the slope, and used at high-water. The rock consists of grey g^ranite. 
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At Tangna the height is 4038 m. The fall of the valley is therefore not steep, 
although steeper than that of the Tsangpo. The Dok-chu forms a series of rapids 
amongst small granite blocks; but the rapids alternate with quiet, deep, and broad 
stretches; at some places the river is so much as 70 m broad, at the rapids only 
20 or even 10 m. The greatest depths measured in the river were now 1,60 and 
1,75 m. At some places the river is divided into two branches. The volume of 

water amounted, on April 6th, to 33 cub. m. a second. The Dok-chu is said to 

be at its highest in the end of July and beginning of August, that is during the 
rainy season. The pulsations of the river entirely depend upon the rains; in April 
the water-level is low. During the winter the river is covered with ice, at most 
places sufficiently strong to bear the weight of a man. 

At Tangna there thrive a few poplar trees; peas, wheat and barley are culti¬ 
vated, but the harvest is regarded as unsatisfactory and uncertain. From N. 15® E. 
the valley Naga comes down and from N.E. Dupda, both having one and the same 
mouth, and each carrying a brook; they are very short, not even one day's journey; 
in their background, however, considerable mountains are visible. Quite near, and 
N. 37® W. from Tangna is a mountain called Ponyung, and to the left of it, or in 

N. 55® W., is Pochung-seshung, a valley from the north. To the N. 63® W. we 

notice the mountains of Shakya, and to the west mount Chepo-richen. The south¬ 
western mountains are called Dambo-richen, along the foot of which the Dok-chu 
flows, just south of the village. Grey granite prevails in the whole region. Round 
granite blocks are extremely common all around die village and in the mouths 
of the Naga and Dupda. The road westwards from Tangna proceeds amongst 
such blocks and along fluvial terraces, cut through by many dry rainnes; only Lung- 
sang had a brook, crossed on a bridge. 

Sanga-pu is a valley from the south. The river Dok-chu goes as a rule along 
the southern or right side, only occasionally touching the northern, or following the 
gravelly bed in the middle. A part of the road goes amongst hills of clay, ravines, 
terraces, and accumulations of fine detritus products from the granite; the valley is 
rather narrow and irregular. Along the western banks of the ravines there are or¬ 
dinarily rudimentary dunes of sand. The tributaiy- valleys from the north are longer 
than those from the south; their sources cannot always be seen, but often the crest 
from which they come, that is to say either the Nien-chen-tang-la itself or a ramifica¬ 
tion from the same. On the other hand the origin of the southern tributaries is 
always visible just under the crest of the range which is situated between the Dok-chu 
and the Tsangpo. The northern slopes of that range are partly covered with snow. 
One of the valleys from there is called Sangdo-pu. 

The valley of the Dok-chu is thus bounded by two ranges, the crests of which 
are not far from each other. The crest of the southern is, however, nearer than 
that of the northern, and therefore the mountain slopes, at the left side of the valley, 
are more gradual and moderate. 
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At some places great granite blocks are seen in the bottom of the valley, 
especially at Machung. Gortsang is a northern valley more considerable than the 
rest; it has a brook in two branches \vith two bridges, near Machung. A small 
northern valley is called Saukpa, opposite which the valley of Chamda has some 
snow in its upper part. 'The ground of the main valley is soft and has some grass 
vegetation. At a widening the Dok-chu is divided in three branches, one of which 
sweeps the foot of the granite rocks at the left side, forcing the summer road 
to ascend the rocks at Beru-chang, as the high-water fills almost the whole bottom 
of the valley. Another place of the same kind is called Sibri, where the Tanglo 
Yamdang valleys enter from the south. 1 he bottom of the main valley’ is here 
covered with gravel and sand, sometimes forming rudimentary dunes. The granite 
rocks on both sides are now very steep, often perpendicular, and the whole land¬ 
scape is more accentuated. The surface of the granite is often polished or formed 
into hollows and soft, rounded ridges by the action of erosion at earlier periods. 

Lingo, Camp 137, where there is some cultivation, the height is 4070 m, 
indicating a very moderate rise since Camp 136. To the S. 23° W. enters the 
valley Doglo; to the S. 48° W. is a small peak called Deru or Duri with a ruin 
on its top. The valley Dok with the Dok-chu, or, as it is called further west, Raga- 
tsangpo, comes almost straight from the west. The Dok-chu at Lingo is said to be 
unfordable in summer. In winter it remains covered with ice, which only after severe 
cold is strong enough to bear men and horses. 

At tlie junction the Dok-chu forms a delta of three or four branches with 
small rapids, whereas the Mu-chu is more quiet; this is one of the causes why the 
Mu-chu should be regarded as the main river and Dok-chu as a tributary. On the 
other hand the Dok-chu dictates the direction of the joint valley’. A measurement 
of the volume of water proved to be unreliable; it was made at a place where the 
Mu-chu was divided in two branches, carrying 14.57 and 15,,, cubic metres or 29*/* 
cu . m. together, only 3V2 cub. m. less than the joint river the day before. Later 
on I found that some water from the Dok-chu joined the Mii-chu already above the 
junction, and therefore the above volumes are unreliable. If the configuration of 
the country alone be considered, I find it very' likely that the Mu-chu under all con¬ 
ditions must be much stronger than the Raga, for the regions from where it comes 
are high and nch in springs and tributaries; the Raga, on the other hand, comes 
rom comparatively lower parts of the Transhimalaya, which receive less precipitation, 
lo judge from Ryder’s map the northern tributaries of the Raga are very short, 
an sue must be the case also with those from the south; many of these short 
valleys are probably dry’ in the beginning of April. On the long way from Raga- 
am to ingo t e river does not receive a single tributary worthy of mention, and 

by evaporation and filtration in the soil. A 

f “L 'h' MU-chu is al¬ 

ways greater of the two, as coming from regions more exposed to precipitation. 
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One of the tributary valleys to the MO-chu. 















THE ENTRANCE OF THE .ML'*CHC VaIXEV. j69 

'rhe name Raga-tsangpo is lianlly known at F^ingo; tlie joint river, as well as llie 
western rivet, arc both callt^ Dok-chu. Generally the natives have vtvy difTufic 
ideas about the origin of the rivers. Asking where the sources of the Mii-ehu are 
situated, one gets the answer: in the Chang-taigo mountains, u'hich means: in the 
Targo-gangri of the north. 

Remembering the orography of the first crossing, where Dangba-la is situated 
in a range which for good reasons I reganl as the westem continuation of the Nien- 
chen“tang-la, and thus on tlic waier*parting between Bvip-chu-Mii-clui and Rong-chu, 
one could not expect to find any conaiderahle irihuiarics to the Mii-chu from the 
cast, until many clan's* journey northwards. Such U also the case; the main valley 
is very sharp cut, the tributaries insignificant. Ihe Mii-chu valley is narrower than 
that of the Dok*chu, as the MU-chu is a transverse valley, piercing ranges, whereas 
the Dok-chu is situated between and parallel with hs'o ranges. 

In the lowiist pan of its course ilie Mb-chu keeps to the right or western side 
of its valley; at its left side heaps of big granite blocks are spread at the foot of 
the rocks; only Just before joining the Dok-cliu the river crosses its valley diagon¬ 
ally to the left side and flows along and an’iongst the blocks. So fitr os the Dok- 
chu or Raga can be seen westu'ards It also keeps to the right side of its valley. 
The two last southern tributaries to the Dok-chu arc Pangyu and Dachii, and the 
last northern Is .Sangi. 

In the Mu-chu small rapids alternate with deep, broad and quiet sections, 
and the general fall is slow'. Sometimes the road keeps some lo or io in above 
the bottom of tlie valley, somciitncs on the tojj of the left side terrace. CbLsu jg 
a valley from the east, Ok-tsangma a part of the main valley with barley fields pro¬ 
tected b)' a stone wall; Kao-cbirang is a valley from the W'cst, as usual, short and 
steep; Pukpe^taglung is a grotto at the left side of the valley, Kabu a wide but 
short valley from the west, with a brook, rhe vallc)' of the Mii-chu is here very 
regular; it somciitncs looks almost like an artificial channel. The breadth is about 
35 m- An iron chain bridge, called Tokcha or Diieha, crosses the river here. Narrow 
belts of ice follow both banks at one metre above the present level of the river, 
indicating a considerable fall of the water. At the right ade of the valley, below 
the mouth of the Kabu, the erosion terrace has a height of some 30 m. From the 
cA-st enters the valley Taka. Grey granite prevails the w'hole way, sometimes inter¬ 
rupted by djabas']ior|.)liyrite or schist. 

At Tagmara anti higher up the river has mighty terraces on botli sides. The 
valley is deep cut and well worked out by the river. ITie mountain masses east 
;md west are of the same moderate height, but compact and solid. Ege-tang is a 
ridge of quartzitic schist, above which the granite crops out again. 

Finally Changulung enters from the west and I'ongdung-pu from the east; in 
the mouth of the latter there is a juniper of unusual dimensions. From N. 30® E. 
enters the valley Tongchen-pu. long is the name of the whole region round Camp 
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138, where tlie height is 4 167 m, although the village and the monastery are situ¬ 
ated at a considerable height above the bottom of the valley. Some of the sur¬ 
rounding mountains are of considerable height, as one to the S.E. and another 
S.W. called Takpo-che and falling steep down to the Mii-chu valley at Tong. To 
the N. 86“ W. is a rocky massive at the side of a right tributary called Kanin-lungpa; 
to the N. 62° W. is a rounded peak, Ya-munja between Mii-chu and a right tri¬ 
butary; at a greater distance N.W. is the peak Ya-metsik with some snow. The 
mountain at the southern foot of which the monasteiy", Lung-gandan, is built, is called 
Ya-yiira. From N. 80° E. enters a valley Tong-pu-chen which is separated from 
Tongchung by mount Tovakii. The village Tong is built on the terrace of gjavel 
and blocks which has its root in the mouth of Tong-pu-chen; the fields are 
amphitheatrically arranged like a staircase down the slope; bushes and poplar trees 
are not rare. 

Northwards from Tong the valley of Mii-chu remains as narrow as before; 
the rise is slow, the river seldom forming rapids. The fluvnal terraces are well de¬ 
veloped the whole way up, especially at the right or western side, where they are 
30 to 40 m high. Granite prevails. From the west enter the tributaries Tina 

and Tso, both of them having fairly high snowy mountains in the background, making 

the impression of a crest parallel with the valley of the Mii-chu. Hlelung-pu comes 
from the east and has also a little brook from snow-fields and springs. Lingbo-pu 
is also a valley from the west with a sharp ridge in its background. Ghe-pu is a 
comparatively big valley from the east; in its upper regions there is a partly snow- 
covered massive called Tsa-la, a name which rather indicates a pass. In the region 
of Ghe the Mii-chu is said to be at its greatest in the beginning of August when it 
can nowhere be crossed. Here the right or west side of the Mii-chu valley is rocky 
and steep, the left has more gradual and rounded slopes. As a rule the river follows 

the middle of the valley, only forced by the fans of the tributaries to turn over to 

the opposite side of the main valley. Thus for instance the Ghe valley and its fan 
press the Mii-chu over to the right side of the main valley. 

On the section from Ghe to Sirchung we notice the following left tributaries, 
i. e. coming from the east: Tangma, which has a brook and in the surroundings of 
which grey granite stands in living rock; Rogam, which is very small; Chepu, a 
considerable valley coming N. 87° E., with a local road to its upper part, but not to 
a pass; it has many small side valleys, the openings of which are seen some distance 
upwards; Shavo or Shao and Ship are small valleys; Gilung opposite to Sirchung is 
comparatively great, although it is said to be only two days’ journey to its origin 
at Nere. Above Nere is the pass Chang-la, beyond which follow the regions of 
Ngartang and Ye-pu; Ngartang is my Camp 122 between Dangba-la and Ta-la, 
and Ye-pu the upper region of Rung-chu. The information is so far interesting as 
it proves there is a direct road from Sirchung to Ngartang, some three days long 
and crossing the water-parting between Rung-chu and Mii-chu in a pass, Chang-la 
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Lung-gandAn-gompa in the Tong valley. 
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Lung-gandAn-gompa in the Tong valley, (continuation to the right of the preceding photograph). 
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which must be situated quite close to Dangba-la; at any rate the Chang-Ia must be 
a saddle in the Nien-chen-tang-la. 

The right tributaries on the same section are: Tsasa; Sanak-pu which is a 
considerable valley coming from S. 6o°W.; it has the same size as the main valley, 
although much less water, and its fan forces the Mii-chu over to the left side of 
the main valley. In the background of Sanak-pu a range is seen covered with some 
snow. Then follows the Dera valley coming from N. 80® W. where black, rocky 
mountains are seen. The rocks at its mouth and higher up at the right side of the main 
valley consist of porphyry. Tongbuk and Tinga are small valleys, each with a brook. 

The rise of the main valley becomes gradually somewhat steeper and ordinarily 
the river forms small rapids, between which the quiet stretches become more rare 
and shorter. One of them, opposite Shavo, where the road crosses the river, has a 
breadth of 95 ^ and an average depth of i foot; here the valley is fairly broad, 
otherwise always narrow and deep-cut. Two stories of terraces are generally 
developed, one old at 30 or 40 m above the present bottom of the valley, and one 
recent, being from 2 to 5 m high. Sometimes the road is laid on the top of the 
old terraces, but generally it proceeds beUveen the old and the new ones. They 
are much interrupted and pierced by all tributaries. The Chepu brook, which carries 
comparatively much water goes out in the main valley through a narrow gate in 
the terrace of gravel and shingle, and is itself provided with 10 m high terraces. 
All the villages are situated at the mouths of the tributaries, where the ground is 
favorable for irrigation purposes. The bottom of the main valley is full of gravel 
of granite and porphyry, and occasionally of sand and blocks. 

What the country is like some three days further east w'e know from the first 
crossing, via Sela-la, although it is completely unknoum still further east. It is more 
difficult to form an idea of the orography in the country west of MU-chu. Some 
considerable tributaries come from the west, and in the background of ever>' one of 
them fairly high mountains are to be seen. It is true that one gets the impression, 
that these mountains all belong to one ridge, which, under such conditions, should 
be a meridional, southern ramification from the Pabla range. But comparing the 
region in question with the general orography in the rest of central Transhimalaya, 
the existence of meridional ramifications of any length seems to be very unlikely. 
The existence of two east-west running ranges is beyond doubt, the Pabla range 
and the Nien-chen-tang-la range, the latter following quite close the northern b^k 
of the Raga-tsangpo and continuing westwards beyond Amchok-tso, as is also in 
accordance with Ryder. There may exist a third, small range between these two, 
but it is more likely that the intermediate space is filled with ramifications from the 
two^ principal ranges. This question can only be solved by new exploration in the 
region between my second and third lines of crossing. 

Above Sirchung the following valleys enter from the left or eastern side- 
Tsiglung or Tsigelung with brook and bridge and cut through mica quartzite which 
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prevails a long distance upwards; a nameless vaJley with a well developed fan cut 
through b)' its brook; as a rule the mouth of every side valley is filled witli and 
sends out a fan of gravel and shingle, deposited at an earlier period, and cut through 
at the present time; the Trout of every fan is generally steep as it has been eroded 
by the main river. Shugutsar. Kita and Lungmar are small valleys in a region 
where the living rock consists of diabas, 'i’hen follows the Samo valley. 

The tributaries from the right or west side are. on this section of the road; 
Jamo, of considerable dimensions, although short, and with a ridge of black mountains 
in its background; Gumbu, a small valle}'; Panchung and Panchen, both coming from 
a mountain covered with some snow; and finally Rating, where the height, at Camp 
titT, is 229 m. 

On this section the MU-cIut runs from N.W. to S.E.; from Sirchung to 
a little beyond Che it flows south, and then again S.E. to the junction with the 
Raga^tsangpo. As 3 rule the Mu-chu here follow's close to the left side of the 
valley, where the mountains are steep and die side valleys short and insignificant 
anil generally without names. The terraces have the same characteristics as before, 
30 to m high, and best visible near the iuouiIls of the trihutaries. The r(>ad 
often goes on die top of this terrace, which is cut through by many ravines, The 
main vallcj' is very narrow. Sand is common, but only on the teeside of sueh 
objects as martis or edges of ravines, fragmentary dunes are formed, or rather 
accumulations of sand. 

On the next section, up to Linga, the mouths of the following left tributaries 
are passed: Ngalung, a small valley, but with a considerable fan pressing tlie main 
river over to the right side. 'Phis alternating of left side and right side raas pressing 
the main river over to the other side, is a characteristic feature which becomes more 
and more developed. Opposite ever^' fan tlie side of die valley along which the 
main river flows, is generally bounded by steep mountains. .-Vfter a series of quite 
small valtej's follows the Tongyang which is considerable and has a brook cutting 
a deep furrow through the fan; the upper part of diis valley Is bounded by high, 
roundet) hills. Then rolloivs from the east the valley Gok-ahung, and finally the 
greatest of all the tributaries to the Mii-chu, perhaps with the only exception of 
the Raga-Lsangpo, namely, die Bnp-chti, here also known under the name of Sha- 
chu. The valley of ISup Ls broader and more open than the valley of Mb, which is 
not surprising, as the Bup*^u is, undoubtedly, situated between and parallel w'ith 
two ranges, whereas the Mu~chu cuts its valley at right angles across the ranges. 
Therefore the liup-chu is chiefly a tectonic valley, whereas the Mu-chu is erosive. 

Comparing the two rivers we find that the one comes from the NAV., the 
other from the N'.E., both liaving their sources on the continental watei^parting of 
the Pabla range and joining at LJnga. 'rherefore it is hard to tell which of them 
should be regarded as the main river. At the confluence the Bup-chu had. April 15» 
a volume of 6.09 cub.m a second, and Mu-chu 6.»9 cub.m. Thus the Mii-chu was 
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a trifie greater. Other factors, telling in the favor of Mli-cltu are the direction of 
the joint valley, which is the same as that of Mli-ehu, and the fact that the Uup-chn 
forms small rapids at the junction, thus being situated at a somewhat higher level; 
finally the name Mii-chu, belonging to the lower course of the north-western branch, 
and remaining as the name of the joint river as well. Therefore the Bnp-chn must 
Ijc regarded as a tributary, and it seems to be the greatest one of the whole: system. 
a.s the Raga-tsangiK» has its sources in comparatively low moimiaina. During the 
high-w*ater period, when both the Mli-chu and the Bup'chu are very swollen, the 
Mli-chu is said to be tlie greater of the tw'O. 

From the right or western side of the same section we notice the following 
tributaries: Tagelung, Yondar and Rung, all with small brooks and fairly high 
mountains in the background, just as the case has been with most other right trib' 
utaries further south. Chupsang and Togang are small valleys. Lenjo is a very 
considerable valley, next after Kaga-Lsangpo the greatest of all from the west. The 
view towards Its upper reaches is soon dosed by mountain shoulders cropping out 
from bodt sides; one of its higher tributaries is called Shiigclung. At least one third 
q { the volume of the ^TU”chu comes from the Lenjo ami Its river has to be crossed 
on a solid and well built bridge, Possibly this river also comes from the continental 
water-parting, altliough die only information I could get alwut it stated, that a road 
went from its upper course to Changda-Pod-la, and not to any other pass. Finally 
Taluug is a small tributary' from the west. 

The. main valley itself is here deep cut and narrow beriveen steep mountains 
where living rock is ven’ ordinary'. Near Tongyang we have quartsi-porphyrite, and 
a little higher up piagioclas-amphibolite- Opposite Talung, at the left side, stands 
diabas-porphyrite and ortodas-porphyry in very steep, iMimetimes nearly perpendicular 
walls, and a little higher op phyllilic schist appears; at a passage called I'igu-tang 
quartzitic sandstone forms tin.' rocks. 

The terraces are as l^cforc. Near Tagelung tliey appear in three stories very’ 
well marked at die riglxt side of the valley, whereas at the opposite side the rocks 
are clean. Sometimes the road is at the top of the highest terrace, 40 or 50 m, 
with the river in its deep narrow bed below, but after a while it again approaches 
the bottom of the valley or is built on the top of the lowest terrace, a few metres 
above the river. The valley is full of gravel and blocks of all sizes. At Tigu-tang 
near Linga, the road ascends above solid rock at the right side, 

.\t Linga the height is 4302 m.; thus the rise of the valley is on tltis section 
somewhat steeper than before, and rapids are more common, although some quiet 
and deep passages alternate with them, 'Fhe breadth of the river remains very 
much the same or about 30 m. At a place on the right side it was easy to see. 
from water marks, that the high-ivaier of Mli-chu used to rise more than 3 m, above 
the level in the middle of April. Even if travellers and caravans, at this place, 
have to walk through water one foot deep, they prefer the inundated roatl to the 
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uncomfortable, roundabout road over the western ridge, which, however, has to be 
used if the river rises more than 3 m. At Linga the Mii-chu is spanned by a 
long bridge. 

From the terrace slope on which Linga-gompa is built, one sees to the north 
the moimtains round Donglung, where the valley and the road turn in a right angle 
to the west. To the N. 38° EL is a little valley called Kipuk, and N. 65® E. a moun¬ 
tain called Pongra. Due east is a mountain called Luchen in the background of 
Bup-chu. Yavo is a right tributary to the Bup-chu. To the S. 50® E. is mount 
Gabri, and to the right of it the valley Tsalung. 

Above Linga the valley is generally as before, only at one place, Takar-tang, 
is it wide; at Linga, the Bup-chu junction, the breadth is considerable, but higher 
up the valley is sometimes as narrow as a gorge. From the left or east enter 
Kipuk-nima and Melung-pu with slightly snow-covered mountains in the background. 
Donglung-pu is the next. From the right we have: Niense-pu, the brook of which 
is divided into two branches over the fan, and each has a bridge. Koruk is a valley 
with some snow; then follows the Rechik; Chinchik is small, Langmar-pu is more 
considerable. Here the height is 4331 m, at Camp 143. 

Not far above Linga the rock consists of phyllitic-quartzitic schist; at the 
right side, opposite Tabu, and at Lang-metang the rock is pegmatite. A compact 
mountain at the right bank, called Takar, forces the river to the above-mentioned 
bend, Takar-tang. The terraces are 20 to 25 m high; blocks of all sizes are 
very common. 

On the section between Langmar and Govo a great change takes place, for 
the valley, which so far has been meridional, now becomes latitudinal, running from 
west to east, parallel with the stretching of the great water-parting range to the north; 
the northern or left tributaries therefore now come directly from that range and not 
from ramifications. These left tributaries are: Pukchung and Pukchen situated be¬ 
tween high but rounded mountain groups and ridges; Ke-tsangpo, the greatest of all 
tributaries above Bup-chu; it is also called Ogorung-tsangpo, although this name by 
some informants is only fixed to its upper course or perhaps to a branch in its upper 
part. Ke or Ker is a village near the junction. The mountains at the western side 
of lower Ke-tsangpo are called Namnam, those to the east Ami-ri-rung. So far as 
can be seen the Ke-valley comes from N. 10® W. and is regarded as a tributary 
to the Govo, although now, in April, the Ke had much more water than the Govo, 
which also forms rapids at the confluence; in the summer the Govo is said to carry 
more water, which is doubtful. Above the junction the Govo had now hardly i */ * 
cub.m. water left. At any rate the Ke and Govo meet at Namnam-sumdo and form 
the MU-chu; at the junction the Govo-tsangpo is spanned by a bridge. So far as 
can be seen from the junction the upper reaches of Ke or Ogorung-tsangpo are 
surrounded by considerable mountain masses, being parts of the Pabla range. The 
river is said to be formed by the brooks from several high valleys, and one and a 
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hall day’s march is reckoned to the sources. The distance to Chang'Ia-Pod-la is 
also one and a half day’s march- Tlvis Is in accordance witii the stretching of the 
water-parting range, for, from the situation of the passes \ have crossed its direction 
is E.N-E.—The distance to the Ogoning sources must, however, be shorter 
than the distance to Chang-la-Pod-la, as the road is prohahly much more uncomfort¬ 
able. The water-|wting range to the north which, further east, has the local 
name Pabla, is here called Kongmo. 'I’Jiere are said to be no rocky mountains and 
peak.s with eternal snow at all, but only high, rounded hilb, covered with good 
grass in summer. Ke-shinghmg is a small right tributary to the Kc, conting from 
die N-W. -'\t Go VO a northern tributary' comes dowm from N. 40® W. under the 
name of Govo-pu; in its upper parts high, snowless mountains are visible; its brook 
irrigates the fields of Govo. This brook is called Govo-ehu and is regarded as the 
upper coune of Covo-tsangpo. The main river itself, which comes dowm from Chang- 
la-Pod-la, liaa the name of Pashu-tsangyxi. 

The right tributaries are: Gejii with a brook irrigating the village Gcju; this 
valley is cut through pegmatite. Chogclung-ongma and Chogelung^kongtna with 
frozen brooks fed by springs. All the right tributaries were now April fSth, frozen, 
us being more protccte^l from the sun. Chivu-gang comes from a fairly isolated 
mouniain. Demolung, the ice of which formed real cascades far op in its valley; and 
finally Por-tsuk coming from S. 20° \\\ and with very pow-erful mountains in tlie 
background, amongst them a sno'W-cox'crcd peak. Por-tsuk and Govo-pu open at 
Govo; there are no roads in these tributary valleys which are said to Ijc full of 
gravel and blocks. 

'I he main %'alley remains narrow and is prorided with sharp terraces in se\cral 
stories up to 50 m high. Sand is common, and a ridge biitween the MLi-chu and 
valley's, as welt a.*: several other slopes in the neighbourhood, are sond- 
coveretl. Ulocks of jiegmatite are very' common, a few of them real giants. 'ITic 
mountains on both sides are partly steep rocks, rising from the screes of detritus, 
partly soft njimdcd hills. Chemchung-tang is a place where the rocks slope steep dowm 
to the valley, and Dble-taka is a pegmatite rock on the left side. .As a rule the 
mountains to tlie soutit are rocky, wild and low; to the north high and more massive. 
Lacking westward from the neighbourhood of Govo the northern ramifications and 
shoulders show themselves beautifully, stretching soutliwards to the main valley and 
dictating the windings of its course; the river usually keeps to the left side of 
the valley. 

L)dnchung-taka is a terrace-plain, where caravans generally camp. Higher up 
the valley becomes more open. The rise is steeper: at Govo the height is 4 514 m., 
and die river forms rapids the whole way. The tillage of Govo, which is the last 
on the way to Chang-Ia-Pod-la, has the ordinary characteristic situation on the fan 
of the Govo-chu, and with its barley fields on a lower terrace, irrigated by the brook 
of Govcrchu, 
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f rom Covo to Chomo tlie nyxt section of the valley rises from 4 524 to 4 795 
m.* M'tierehy, however, Govo is sicuatci! some 35 or 30 m. above the l>ottom of die 
valley. On this section die habitus of the landscape becomes more alpine, ami 
the climate cohler. The cnhutarics from tlie left or iiortliem side are: Sukmg, be¬ 
tween steep granite rocks; Lebfung, a rather big vallc)', probably coming from 
the continental water-parting! Chakcha, a small valley or ratiier gorge; Fopta, also 
very smalt; ClmgeUing, of moderate sise, but much hidden l>y the terraces in the 
main valley. Ogolung Is a big valley in the upper part of which a high range 
is seen, obwously Identical w'ith the Pabla and being at a distance of some 6 km 
from the road; it has some snow along tlie crest, and probably greater snow-fiejck 
on the northern side. There is no road in this I'allcy, except for hunters aiul shep¬ 
herds. Changlung is the ne\t valley, of moderate size. Delung is greater, and 
through iLs entrance the Pabla range is seen at a short distance nortli, Kiirhmg k 
the next, and the last is Vutnbo, lictwcen which anti the main ^"altey stretches a low 
granite ridge. 

From the right or south die folloiving valleys enter: Tsari, which is sniall and 
steep and coming from nioiint Tsari; Panglung is more like a low depression or 
furrow between the soft, rounded hills which bound most of diis seetton on the south. 
Lungdten is a greater valley coming froni mount Isari, two sharp and pardy snow- 
covered peaks of which are visible in its upper part. The mountains at the head 
of Lungchung arc free from snow. Tlie higher mountains visible througli the open¬ 
ings of the right tributaries seem to belong to one considerable ramification Iroin 
the Pabla range. Talvmg is a large vallt^' with a peak in the background; the 
ice of its brook fills the whole bottom of the valley and fortiui real cascades of ice 
over the front terrace. Toghmg lias cut down its course between almost perpen¬ 
dicular, low granite rocks, above wJiich the soft, roundtHi hills begin. The TageluRg 
valley is almost hidden by the front of the terrace in the main vallcj', Kclung is 
a .sleep valley. The Pashu or Dhnluiig valley is the gTi:ateat of all; in its upper part 
is again seen the southern ranges This valley k of more considerable dimensions 
than the main valle)^ which we follow to Chang-la-Pod-la, and it gives its name to 
the river, Pashu-tsungpo, down to Govo; above the junction the river which is 
followed by the road is culled Dosum, and the place where diis river joins the Yumbo 
is called Chomo-svtmdo or »the meeting of diree valley5»; Dosum, Yumbo, and their 
resultant The Pa.shu-tsangpo comes from the pass Bogbo*Ia which is situated on die 
conlinental water-parting. 

Ijranite prevails along dus section. The bottom of the valley k full of blocks 
gravel. The terraces are mighty, and often pierced by the trilmiarics, but some¬ 
times unint«Tupttd even where tributaries enter; at such places the brooks form cas¬ 
cades of lee hanging down from the top of die terrace. The river streams in & 
deep grave between its 50 m. high terraces, which ore often very^ re^lar. The 
road dtiier goes on the top of the terraces or down in the bottom of the valley; 
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It is |jartlj' on the kft, partly on the right side. Generali)' tlie liver to (he 

left or northern side where the rntnintains are steep; the southern hills are rounded 
and ailford excellent pasture grountU in summer. At a place called Nita, where tlie 
road crosses the river^ the rock consists of fiegittatfte anti mica schist. Karcha-samba 
is a bridge in ruins. Above this place the erosion terraces are in four storiesj tlie 
highest some fifty metres above tlie bottom of the t'alley. 

The next section of the road, from Chomo-sumdo to Sha-oktsang. takes us over 
the Chang'la-Pot!-la, We have found the rise up the Mti-chu valley raihcr gradual, 
althougli the ascent becomes somewhat steeper from stage to stage. Ihit only dose 
to the cr^^st of this water-pardng range of Tabla cloes the slope become really steep. 'Hie 
ascent from Giomo-sum<lo to Chang-Ia-l'od-la or half a day's march, is more con¬ 
siderable. 777 m. than the ascent the whole way up from Lingii, to Chomo-sumdo 
or 725 m, eight days' jonmey. On the Ghang-tang or northern siile of the pass 
w’e have four days’ journey to rcadt a place where the altitude is about die same 
as that of Chomo-sumdo, or 4 795 m. This gives an itlea of tJie elev'adon anrl llat* 
ness of die Cliaog-tang as compared with die iiOtidit.im side of the system, where die 
running w'ater ha.s cut down the deep peripheric valleys. 

From Chomo-sumdo to the pass die left or nordiem tributaries are: Yagelung 
and Kemolung, ShaJungi Tori anti Kongino, which comes from a pa.ss not far \^E. 
of Changda-Potl-la and in the same ranges Tiigdung is the last tributary', rpiitc small 
and with a flat, black mountain in backgrouiut, 'I'lu; right tributaries are: Shubru 
with the high mountain Kaso in its upper pan: n^^r its mouth the solid rock con- 
liists of marble. Pelung is a small valley; Tsak Is a Ittde larger and comes from 
rocky mountains to the south, 

'Fhe main valley up to llu: pass is full of gravel; the terraces become more 
irregular and smaller. At a place ealkxl Choitio-taka there are hermits' grottos in 
the very steep rocks of quait2itic mica sdilst. Near the junction w'ich the Kongmo 
the Ih'ing rock consiste of quartritlc sand.stone. Finally the valley open^ out and 
the rdadve heights diminish, 'Ilie pass has a height of 5 572 m., and forms a 
large slightly rounded plateau. It is also called Chang-la-Pr>- 1 a, P&J and being 
different prominciaitons of rim .same word, meaning Tibet Proper, or southern Tilmt, 
inhubited by a setded population, in contrast to Cliang-tang or tlie northern plains, 
where only nomads live. Sometimes the (>a->is is also colled Chomo-la, The view 
is hinited; only to the east is a confusion of ridges and Hat peaks seen, separated 
from each other by innumerable small valley's. 

On Chang-la-Pod-la we leave the sy'stem of Mil-chu. V\^e have foiititl it to 
consist of a very deep cut main valley with two great tributaries, Bup-chu and Raga- 
tsangpo, several moilerate valleys and a great number of small tributaries. Combining 
the first and second crossings, we get a fuller understanding of the topography of 
the system, aldiough every detail remains in darkness regarding the country between 
my first crossing and the \'allcy of Ta-nakpo-chu. The country' west of the Mii- 
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chu line is also unknown. The most important orogp’aphical feature is, however, the 
existence of a high water-parting range, Pabla, gpving rise to the sources of the Mii- 
chu, and the Nien-chen-tang-la which is pierced by the river before its junction with 
the Raga. The joint river, Dok-chu, is thus situated south of the Nien-chen-tang-la. 
The Mu-chu affords a very comfortable way over a great part of the Transhimalayan 
system, but at the same time the deep valley makes it impossible to get a distant riew 
and clear comprehension of the orographical arrangement all round. The fifth cross¬ 
ing, over Samye-la, is of quite a different type, verj' favourable for orientation, as 
will be seen later on. 

The Pabla range stretches E.N.E.—W.S.W., but that part of the range, in 
which the Chang-la-Pod-la is situated must be nearly meridional, for the road, the 
direction of which is dictated by the valleys going down from the pass, runs east 
and west. The meridional part is, however, very short, for the Sha-la and Angden- 
la, belonging to the same range, are situated to the W.S.W. from Chang-la-Pod-la. 

The pass is full of sharp-edged gravel, and so is also the western slope. The 
road to the west at once enters a well-defined valley bertveen low rocks of quartzitic 
porphyrite and porphyry. From the left side enter the small valleys Shalung, Chi- 
lung and Sha-oktsang; from the right: Mugbalung, Shag-risivi-lungpa and Shageluma. 
The main valley itself is here called Shak or Shagenang. 

At Sha-oktsang the height is 5 233 m. On the section of the road which 
takes us to Kyangdam, Camp 147, the fall is hardly 200 m, or to 5050 m, which 
is much more gradual than to the east of the pass. From the left or south the 
following tributaries enter the Shak-chu: Nemolung and Chombolung, Salung-kamba 
and Ngoring; Kolung which is a steep and short valley; Hleynang; Tsolung; Tay- 
n^g from a ridge in the south, and with a brook joining the Shak-chu on a great 
widening of the valley; and finally a broad valley, in the upper part of which a low, 
snow-covered mountain is visible. 

From the right or north the tributaries are: Parlung, which is a considerable 
valley with light-coloured, rounded mountains in its upper part, belonging to a ridge, 
the continuation of which is visible in the opening of almost every northern tributary. 
Through the Parlung another road is said to go to Kyangdam, and through its left 
tributary, Korchen, a road goes up to the Chang-la-Pod-la. At the junction witli 
the Parlung the whole main valley was still like a lake of ice. Ayang is a small 
valley, but the above-mentioned ridge is seen through its opening. The little tributary 
Sogang entere near the great niani Lapsen-tari. The ridge of hills to the north 
appears reddish and without vegetation. Tukchen is a very broad and flat valley 
with a frozen brook. All these valleys are quite insignificant. 

Some distance below Camp 146 the Shak-chu valley has a breadth of about 
200^ m, at its right side living rock occurs, .sandy schist, and lower down lyditic 
schist. The terraces are very smaU and rudimentary. The bottom is stiU full of ice; 
sometimes, as at Tang-yung-ngori, the road goes on the slope of the hUls. Then 
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the valley widens and has a 3 m high terrace at its right side; below Tsolung the 
left side terrace is also developed. The gravel becomes more scarce and the detritus 
material finer. The river-bed is very winding. The Chang-tang nature becomes 
more and more pronounced: the mountains are low, flat and rounded and their re¬ 
lative height above the bottom of the valley inconsiderable; no steep, rocky slopes 
are seen, living rock is rare, everything is rounded, levelled, denudated as always 
in the plateau-basins without outlet. The valleys are broad, flat and open. The fall 
of the valley is very' graduzd and the Shak-chu very winding. The morphology is thus 
quite another than at the eastern side of the Chang-la-Pod-la, where the deep-cut, 
accentuated sculpture of the peripheric regions prevails. In this respect the Chang-la- 
Pod-la plays the same important part as a morphological boundary, as all other passes 
on the continental water-parting. 

TTie Shak-chu widens out to a plain, where, from the Lapsen-tari, the Targo- 
gangri first becomes visible to the N. 55® W., offering a brilliant spectacle as rising 
above the whole rest of the plateau-land, and all over covered with eternal snow. 
To the south and S.W. we also see a considerable range, the continuation of the 
Pabla; it is covered with some snow and has several flat summits; a pyramidal top 
straight S.W. is called Ditse-muri. The country is very open, and the view reaches 
far away and is not hindered or closed in, as in the deep valleys east of the pass. 
At Tsale-sekung a round stone-wall serves as protection to salt-caravans. The ground 
consists of coarse sand. The only vegetation is moss and grass. To the north a 
little ridge appears, cut through by many small valleys and ravines. At a little hill, 
Kyangdam, the Shak-chu joins the Sha-chu from the S.W., and thus forms the upper 
course of the Targo-tsangpo, which, during the following days, is left to the west of 
our route. Sha-chu comes from Sha-la in the Pabla range, where, therefore, the source 
of the Targo-tsangpo should be situated. Other informants regarded the Tarok-la 
as the real source of the river. The Tarok-la is shown as situated S. 50® W. 
Probably there are several equivalent branches from different passes, forming the 
Sha-chu. To the east is a mountain, Gonak-kekar, with some snow; to the N.E. 
is Golep, and N. 25° E. Jom, from which the valley Ponglok descends. 

The section of the road from Camp 147, at 5 050 m, to Camp 148, Bumnak, 
at 4 945 m, keeps very much at one and the same level, although slightly undulat¬ 
ing, first falling slowly along the upper course of the Targo-tsangpo, then ascending 
to a very flat threshold, Chumar-la, 5 108 m, and finally descending through the 
Bumnak valley. 

Several right tributaries from the N.E. enter the Targo-tsangpo: Chita-chur- 
kang is the first; it is broad, comes from the E.N.E., and has a stream of open 
water, whereas the Targo valley is full of ice. The Ponglok-jom valley has a small 
brook; this is the case with Gapu-nita, which is fed by springs in the neighbourhood. 
The Uktsang brook w'as frozen, but had running water under the ice. Then follow 
Chimkar-mantang, Longlung and Lungchen, in the background of which the Jom 
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moiiniain is visibly. Lmg'chu '» a broatl vstiltiy bciwecn via^- low hills; the whole 
ooimtty is Hat and ujididating, only^ E.N.E. are thu Jom hdlH again visible. 

From die left or S.W, side only very small tributaries enter, lionvc of them 
coming from a comjxmitivdy high rocky peik, Chung, not far away to the west. 
Kipchong is a very small valley full of ice. Kipshung and Shok-chu have well tier 
fined valleys, between low hills and coming from mount Chung. Several small valleys 
are named in common Ling-chu-tibte, two of them having special names: Tihle- 
kongma and 'rible-ongma, the upper and lower Tible. This is the only I'art of die 
upper Taigo-tsangpo that is touched by my road; it prov^ to receive quite a 
number of tributaries. all of them containing w*ater even at the end of April. Tlie 
joint river, the greatest of die affluents to I>angra-jnim-tso, is therefore ■well fCil, and 
must in summer be considerable^ 

Along the shores of the main river the gra.ss grows in ‘'vegetation cones”, 
two feet high; the ground is sandy and tliere are great minihersi of rabbit-holesi. The 
vegetation bell along the ri^-er Is sharply bounded, and outside of it the ground, 
consisting of gravd and sand, is nearly barren. TIutc are mtision terraces, but low 
and rounded. The plain of Kyang<lam becomes gradually narrower and is transformed 
into the well defined valky of Targo-isangpo. Where Ponglok'jom enters, die brea<ldi 
of the valley may be km, and its bottom is, to the naked eye, just as leve 3 
as a Boor. In summer the river Is said to be very broad anti shallow, filling 
up a good deal of the rallcy. At Uktsang the right hand terrace is nearly *o ^ 
high. Pdow this place the bottom of the valley b more like a swamp with many 
frozen pools and branches from the river. At Limgchcn one road leaves tlie Targo- 
tsangpo to its left. The valley' Ls here dirccietl to the W.S.W,, and soon becomes 
narrow between black and steep, but low hills; it soon turns to the N.V\'* The 
passage Is inconvenient for traffic owing to its being full of ice in winter and in 
summer full of water- The road therefore leaves tlie valley and takt;^ to the hiUs 
N.E. of it. 

from Lungclicn the following observations were made- To the S.S.\V, is a small 
valley, Tasang; to the S, 48? W. a snowy peak, Gipsung-tao; to the S. 65*^ W. the 
peak Chimg or Chungmuk, also called Mukbo-chung; to the S. 78* W. we see die 
accentuated valley of the Targo-tsangpo, with many tributaries entering from both 
rides* to the W.SAV. is Gablung and to the west Kurtani, both small snowless peaks 
not far away. Fo the E.N.E, is the ridge of Jom. Leaving the Targo valJcj' 
road slowly ascends very* flat undulating slopes with gravel of quaitZ'tKirphyf)' 
calccdgn and no sign of living rock. 

From the Chumai-la is seen, to die S. 59* E., mount Mukbo-kckar, S. 3?'^ ^ 
Chombo, and S, 15“ W., again, Mukbcrdnmg; N. fij” W. h the mountain Butn- 
nak, N. 25' \V. Shangbuk, and N. \V. Sepseyj-la; N. 3“^ E. is a vall<y. Lung¬ 
ing. From Chunmr'la the Bumnak-chu descends NAV,; it is a tributary to the 
1 argo-tsangpo and reaejuai the main river in a roundabout way. On the left 
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the mountains are comparatively high, to the right mere hills. Leh-sharma is a 
camping ground in the valley. The Bumnak-chu had now very little water. Near 
Camp 148 there are some small thresholds of living rock, consisting of quartz-por¬ 
phyry. Below this camp the Bumnak-chu flows to the north, but soon turns N.W. 
and receives a tributary from a labyrinth of hills. 

Beyond Bumnak the country crossed by our road, which is also the ordinary 
caravan road to Dangra-yum-tso and Chokchu, becomes more undulating. A fairly 
steep ascent takes us up to the little threshold Ting-la, 5 105 m, which is a water- 
parting between the Bumnak and the next tributary. Pelung is a little valley from 
the right on the eastern side of the pass. From the pass one enjoys a beautiful 
view of the Targo-gangri, with its several snow-covered peaks to the N.W. and W.N.W. 
The high-land all round looks like a sea with long, soft waves, where only the Targo- 
gangri is like a rolling breaker. 

On the western side of Ting-la the road follows the little valley of Tasang 
which receives the tributary Kava from the left. The joint river is a tributary to 
the main Tasang coming from the south. At its side is seen a mountain group 
called Yuta with five small peaks without snow, and, as far as can be seen, without 
living rock. To the W.S.W. and S.W. and at a distance of some 10 or 12 km 
there is a black range parallel with our road, obviously a water-parting between 
Targo-tsangpo and some of its right tributaries. To the S. 65® W. is a small peak 
with some snow. 

The road crosses the Tasang-chu which continues northwards and joins the 
Tingtang-tsangpo, in its lower course called Nagma-tsangpo; the Bumnak-chu cer¬ 
tainly belongs to the same system, which joins the Targo-tsangpo from the right. 
Lachung is a left tributary to the Tasang, along which the road ascends to a new 
threshold, leaving the little mountain Kurtam to the left. Two small tributaries from 
the right are called Yera. At Lachung-la porphyrite stands in living rock. Lang- 
chung-tograng is the next valley from the right or S.W. Camp 149, Kokbo, is at 
5 no m. 

The last section of my second crossing continues as before to the N.W.; the 
fall to Camp. 150, 4 708 m, is 400 m, and one pass, Tarbung-la, at 5 267 m, is 
crossed. The road first crosses the upper branches of Markor-chu, which flows 
W.S.W. and is a right tributary to the Targo-tsangpo. Chilung is a now dry bed 
going to Markor-chu; Hloktsang is a left tributary only seen at a distance. A 
moderate ascent takes us to Tarbung-la. From this high point the view extends 
ver>' far to all sides, and is hindered only in a few places by neighbouring hills. 
One has the impression of being on the very top of the whole countr>% excepting only 
Targo-gangri, the highest summit of which is seen to the N. 73® W., whereas its 
farthest end reaches to N. 35® W.; to the N. 33® W. one sees the depression which 
indicates the still invisible Dangra-yum-tso. To the S.W. is Shokchung. The mount¬ 
ains S. 20® E. are called Chumuk. Far away to the N.W. is visible the broad 
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valley of Targo-tsangpo. Beyond the pass the soil is yellow dust and fine gravel 
with some grass. Targo-gangri dominates the country; it is often altogether or partiy 
hidden, but again its snow-fields appear, covered with clouds. 

Kamlung, Chimuk and Rajoa are small valleys from the S.W. The main 
valley going down from Tarbung-la is dry and shut in by low, rounded hills. Kam- 
sang-sharlung is a valley from the right; the gravel is quartzite, and partly crystalline 
schist; occasionally the ground is sandy. The main valley opens out slowly towards 
the junction with the Targo-tsangpo. The hills to the left, or S.W. of tlie road, 
have so far hidden the view in that direction, but now the view becomes free over 
a brilliant landscape, one of the most magnificent in this part of Tibet. To the 
S.W. and W.S.W. appears a gigantic and dark range with many pyramidal tops, 
all about the same height and covered with some snow and having a great number 
of very small glaciers. My guides called it Do and Tang-nupge, probably only local 
names. To the S.W. is the depression of Shuru-tso, the lake still invisible. To 
the north opens a broad valley with a road to the pass Shangbuk-la. Through this 
valley flows the Nagma-tsangpo, joining the Targo-tsangpo at Camp 150; in its 
upper part it is called Tingtang-tsangpo and Chuma, and amongst its tributaries 
were mentioned Gojok and Nyunkar; the Bumnak and Tasang we have already 
mentioned. Nagma-tsangpo comes from mountains to the east, which are a water- 
parting betw'een Targo-tsangpo and Tagrak-tsangpo, or Dangra-voim-tso and 
Ngangtse-tso. 

The country here is very open and level. East of Targo-gangri the Targo 
valley appears as level as a floor and on the right it is bounded by moderate 
sandy hills witli grass From the nevees of the Targo-gangri to the east issue, as 
far as can be seen from the neighbourhood of Camp 150, five glaciers, rather short 
and steep, and quite white except the very front of tlie snouts where the blue ice is 
visible. These glaciers seem to be situated in deep cut furrows; one of them is 
particularly deep and well protected against the sun, and consequently extends farther 

own than the rest. Below its snout a very great grey fan slopes down to the 
Targo valley. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Farther on, two small reddish hills are passed, one on each side of the road, 
n a slopes to the right or N.E. of the road, five old beach-lines are very well 
preserved, indicating the former e.xtent and height of Dangra-yum-tso. The Nagma- 
tsangpo has 3 m high erosion terraces. 

1- -j Targo-tsangpo valley is about 15 km broad; the river is 

dmded into several branches, partly frozen, and very rich in fish. A good deal of 
us vegetation thrives^ between the branches; ducks and \rildgeese are numerous in 

Targo-gangri rises abruptly from the western side 
eastern side are comparatively low hills, one of which, to the 

carrv wat^ ^ t a summer do the brooks from the Targo-glaciers 

carry water; at the end of April ever>Thing is still frozen. The guides assur^ I there 



Armed Tibetans at the foot of Targo-gangri. 
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was a road round the Targo-gangri, which only had to cross one pass, Barong-la, 
said to be situated between the Targo-gangri and the mighty range to the west 
and S.W. of it. 

The right hand terrace of the Targo-tsangpo has a height of 7V2 m; the terraces 
of the Nagma-tsangpo are about the same height, but sometimes in several steps; 
the brook of Nagma had half a cubic metre a second amongst great ice sheets; 
there are no bushes in its bed. 

From a hill, Pumjum, north of and 270 m above Camp 150 one has a beauti¬ 
ful view of the valley of Targo-tsangpo, which becomes broader downwards and 
finally opens out to the plain at the southern shore of Dangra-yum-tso. The course 
of the riv'er is not very winding; white ice patches are seen the whole way down 
and the belts of bush vegetation appear black. The distance to the lake is reckoned 
to be twice the distance between Camps 149 and 150. As far as can be judged 
at a distance, the river ends in a delta. In summer the whole bed between the 
terraces is said to be full of water. At the end of July and beginning of August 
the river cannot be forded. 

At the eastern foot of the Targo-gangri there are two nomadic camps at 
Gyamtso and Dembung and farther north is Sarshik-gompa. The range of Targo- 
gangri is also called Chang-targo-ri; my guides pretended there were no special 
names for different peaks and valleys, but probably the nomads and lamas have 
many local names. Only a double peak at the northern extremity of the range was 
known as Targo-rigiit. All the brooks from Targo-gangri drain into Dangra-yum- 
tso, unless some part of the water goes to the twin lakes of Mun-tso; the situation 
of these lakes, first mentioned by Nain Sing, is, however, still unknown, although 
they seem to be situated somewhere N.W. of, and quite near, Targo-gangri. To the 
east the range is sharply defined by the broad valley of the Targo-tsangpo; to the 
south it is continued by small hills stretching towards the Shuru-tso; to the west 
the existence of Barong-Ia indicates a connection with the high western range; to 
the north the Targo-gangri is said to slope down to a plain which separates it from 
the lake. 

It is an interesting geographical homolog>' that some of the highest mountains 
of south Tibet are situated quite close to some of the greatest lakes: Targo-gangri 
at Dangra-yum-tso, Nien-chen-tang-la at Tengri-nor, Kailas and Gurla-mandata at 
Manasarovar and Rakas-tal. As Manasarovar is, so far as we know, the deepest 
lake of Tibet, it may be presumed that Dangra-yum-tso and Tengri-nor too are 
deep. Such lakes as Selling-tso and Ngangtse-tso are very shallow, but no high 
mountains rise on their shores. 

Some parts of the hills on the right side of the Targo-valley have names, such 
as Pumjum, Ngoyu, Tagrak and Raga-riku, north of which the hills become lower, and 
finally disappear like undulations in the plain S.E. of the lake. All this has to be 
explored in the future, as I was not allowed to approach either the lake or the 
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sacred mountain. The panoramas I have sketched and the photographs I have 
taken will, however, give an idea of the latter. 

As regards the climate during the month of April in the region just described, 
it will be best understood from my meteorological journal. * Characteristic of the 
southern part of the road are the clear and warm mornings and the heavy clouds 
without predpitation which set in at noon. At 4 120 m the rivers still have icebands 
along their banks at protected places. On April 10 the mountains round Ghe were 
covered with some fresh snow; at the same place the first rain was expected about 
the middle of June and the Mu-chu was at its greatest in the beginning of August. 
Near Tongbuk there was, on April 11, some wintersnow still left in protected places 
at the bottom of the main valley. The higher up, the broader became the ice-bands; 
the Lenjo, for instance, had a good deal of ice in its mouth. On April 14 there 
was a heavy snowfall at 4 302 m, altliough most of such late snow disappears before 
noon. Above Linga the amount of snow on the higher mountain slopes increases, 
but is still very scanty. Above Langmar the banks of the MU-chu were frozen the 
whole way. At Govo, the regular rainy season is said to begin in the middle or at 
t e end of July, although the rain is seldom heavy and only occasionally continues for 
two days at a time. Even here the river then becomes so swollen, that it cannot 
be crossed. At the end of October it is low again. During the winter it remains 
rozen; in December and January the ice is very thick. In January it snows in the 
region of Govo, the snow is seldom so much as two feet deep, but sheep and goats 
are sometimes lost in the snow. Above Leblung the whole river was ice-covered (April 
20), such was, of course, also the case with all the tributaries; but water was streaming 
Q niost of them. In this tract the weather was very gloomy, strong 

S.W. winds, heavy clouds, occasional snow-falls and snow-hail. On both sides of 
Chang-la-Pod-la everything was hard frozen on April 21. The valleys are full of ice, 
or t e springs continue to run and their water freezes in layers and sheets, soon 
covering the whole bottom of the valley. When this ice begins to melt in the 
spring, a the rivers and brooks have a high-water period, after which they 
sowy decrease until the great high-water period comes with the rainy season. The 
Lhang-la-Pod-la is also a climatic boundary; north of the pass there is always less 
precipitation than south of it; the weather is as a rule clearer; in April there was 
less snow and running water to be seen. The winter, February, is more pleasant 
at e, t an the late spring in Largap. The climatic boundary is, how'ever, not 
sharp ; on the Targo-tsangpo the early rains begin at the end of June or the beginning 
o Ju y an go on for two or three months. The precipitation is very variable 
rom year to y^. Some years there is hardly any rain at all; other years it may 
greMi* TwoUen several days at a time. The Targo-tsangpo then becomes 


• Compare: Professor Nils Ekholm in Vol. VI. 
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OK Targo-gangrl To the right, behind the terrace, the river goes down to Dangra-yum-tso. 
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Animal life is not rich along this road with its traffic. Ducks, geese, 
pigeons, partridges, eagles, vultures and a good many small birds are seen; the 
kyangs and Pantholops antelopes appeared only north of the continental water- 
parting; wild yaks were said never to be seen along this road. 

The flora is high-alpine on both sides of the crest; at some places in the 
Mii-chu valley and along the lower course of the Targo-tsangpo there is some bush- 
vegetation. Near Govo the junipers are as big as small trees and much more common 
than lower down. On the Chang-tang plains one hardly sees anything else than 
scanty grass. 

The population as all over Tibet is scanty, but the Mii-chu valley is the best 
populated of all the Transhimalayan valleys I have seen. The Shang-chu and Ki-chu 
valleys certainly have a much more numerous population. Several ruins in the lower 
part of the Mii-chu valley give the impression of a greater population in olden times. 
The first is seen on the little ridge Chikchung-chang near Chaga, which may have been 
a fort. Going up the Dok-chu and Mii-chu, the road passes a good many villages, 
all of them very small and consisting of a few stone huts. Kao is the first, a little 
west of Chaga. Changra has only 2 or 3 huts and is situated in the mouth of a 
northern tributary of the Dok-chu. Tangna has 10 huts. Labrang is a house of 
some religious or administrative importance, and Jo a village, both near Tangna. 
Samde-dupta is a small monastery in the Dupta valley. Going from south to north 
we find: Cho-gora, Tashi-gang with only one hut, Mondho, Sanga, Kachen, Sangdo, 
Machung, Se-nakpo, Saukpa, Gunsa-gompa, a small nunnery, Chamda and Tanglo; 
mani walls and prayer cairns are very common. At Chagri-gapo there are beautiful 
Buddha sculptures on a granite rock. Then follow Doglo and Lingo. Some of 
the inhabitants of Lingo go in summer northwards with their flocks 6 or 7 days to 
Targo-largap; thus even here the agriculture is insufficient, and the natives semi¬ 
nomads. But agriculture is carried on the whole way up to Govo. The next village 
is Sankar-sumdo; at Chisu some mills are worked in irrigation channels. Kaupeva; 
Gunda-tamo is a nunnery near the Kabu valley, and Do a village in the Taka 
valley. At Tong there is a good deal of cultivation; Tong-lova-gensang and Tene 
are villages of Tong, and Lung-gandan-gompa its monastery. Tong has 25 families, 
cultivating barley and peas and some wheat; to the district of Tong belong the 
following villages: Kabu with 7 families. Do with 3, Kanin with 6, Tina with 3, Tso 
with 15 and Hlalung with 3 families. Dupta is a nunnery, Lingbo a village near 
Ghe. The village of Ghe has 18 houses and cultivates barley, peas and some 
wheat. Tangma is the next. All these villages are situated in the mouths of side- 
valleys, the brooks of which irrigate their fields. Then comes Sanak, and higher up 
in its valley, Sanak-pu. Chenda is in the Chepu valley, in the upper part of which 
there are some tents. 1 he village of Shavo or Shao was now uninhabited. At Dera, 
some cultivation; a party of merchants had pitched their black tents here for a few 
days. At Kampa in the Dera valley some poplar trees still thrive. Ship, Tinga and 
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Sam are small villages; Gompa-song a miniature nunnery-; Shai or Gilung-shatse, a 
village. Then comes Sirchung, above which there are innumerable manis and chortens. 
Then follow Nesar, Dungtang, Tsa, Ngangtse, Sangong and Gyabra. Dechan-toksar 
IS on the left side of Yamo; then follow Lungmar, Samo-gompa, Rating, where 7 
tents were pitched and quite a hundred Tibetans appeared. Then come Rungdo 
Md longgyang; Dole-gompa is a small nunnery. The villages Dokang, Gaok and 
Too on a nght tributary, were not visible from the road. Munkang is a compara¬ 
tively large village at the mouth of Bup-chu. Then comes Linga-kok below the 
terrace o Linga gompa. In the Bup-chu valley the following villages are said to 
be situated: Damoshar, Dela, Lingya and Ling. Above Linga is Kipuk-nima, and 

!” ^ f ^*^*^se and Chugudo. Melung has only one hut, now un¬ 

inhabited. Then come Donglung and Langmar. Above Linga the manis become 
rarer, ^ometimes a single hut without a special name is passed. Geju has two 
luts. e istances be^-een the villages become greater, and we approach regions 
where the absolute altitude dictates the conditions of a nomadic life. The village 
ot Ke or Ker is^ not visible from the road. Govo is the last village on this road, 
t consists of 7 huts; only barley is cultivated and the harvest is uncertain; the in- 

a itants, ere ore, are more nomads than settled and own great flocks of sheep, 
goats and yaks. * ^ 

At Shubra, Leynang and Aynang near Chang-la-Pod-la there were in all 6 
" s 3 ru e. It was only very seldom that one or two tents were seen along the 
oa to angra yum tso. But when it was known that my caravan was approaching, 
e nomads gathered from the neighbouring valley-s; thus at Kyangdam 50 or 60 
nomads appeared. At Bumnak there were 3 tents and great flocks of yaks and 
sneep. W^t of Ting-la 3 tents were seen. At the eastern foot of Targo-gangri 
two places, Gyamtso and Dembun, were inhabited by nomads. 

K .4 difficult to obtain any reliable information about the administrative 

boundanes. The whole way up to Camp 150 seems to be the province of Tsang 
or, as It IS usually called, Labrang, that is to say: under the jurisdiction of Tashi- 
unpo. Kyamd^ was said to be the first place in the district of Largap, which also 
e ongs to Labrang. The frontier between Ubrang and Naktsang territory- was 
tr \ below Camp 150, and this seems likely, as I had 

nnrl^r n Labrang territory, but not in Naktsang, which is directly 

under DevasAun^ m Lhasa. Therefore I was not allowed to approach Dangra- 

ktrirt^ ^ Naktsang. Largap is, like all Tibetan provinces and 

isto^, subdivided into a number of districts, each under a chief called Gova. 

the territory stretches some days’ journey south-westwards from Kyangdam; 

the BomAo or governor Japa Deva. was said to have his office at Togmo near Ye. 

worn bv traffi through the Dok-chu and Mii-chu valleys is much 

^ caravans as in the 

gp Iley Itself, between Ye and Chaga. Especially above and below the Tokcha 
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bridge the road was much frequented. When the configuration of the valley allows, 
there are roads on both sides of the river. Near each village many small paths are 
seen on the slopes and hills, obviously only used by shepherds, hunters and firewood 
collectors. Where the main road is exposed to the inundations of tlie high-water, it is 
sometimes strengthened by help of stone walls. The greater tributaries of the Mu- 
chu are crossed on reliable bridges. When the natives of Tong go to Tok-jalung 
and other places of Chang-tang to sell tsamba, they always use the high-road over 
Chang-la-Pod-la. The Mii-chu valley is an important artery of communication be¬ 
tween southern and northern Tibet. From Tong no other roads begin, except the 
ordinary local paths in the neighbouring valleys. 

In the valley of Gilung there is a road from Sirchung to Ngartang and Ye-pu, 
or the mountainous tract above Ye, at Rung-chu. .Another road goes up the valley 
of Tongyang, branching off to Lelung-gompa and to Damoshar; it has to cross three 
passes. Up the Lenjo valley a road goes to Chang-la-Pod-la. The Gokshung 
valley has also a road to Lelung, crossing a pass, and a much used road to Damoshar. 

A native of Linga gave me some scanty information about the road up through 
the Bup-chu valley. Damoshar or Tamosha is the last village eastwards, although 
at Bup, still higher up, a few stone huts exist. To Sham, touched by my first 
crossing, he reckoned two days’ journey; then follows a region called Karake and 
then Chingdu, which I often heard of on the Sela-la road. Above Chingdu there is 
a pass called Takte-la, and beyond it is yakpa, or pasture grounds for yaks. The 
Takte-la I had also heard of before, as being situated on the road which is at some 
distance east of the road between Sela-la and Ye. At any rate we find that there 
are several roads on the sides of Mii-chu, following its tributaries and crossing passes 
of which nothing else is known than a few names. 

Most of the traffic goes to Linga; above this place tlie road is not so well 
looked after, being full of gravel and blocks; here the road goes up and down across 
terraces, and nothing is done to improve it. A side road goes up the Ke-tsangpo; 
the summer-road to Tok-jalung keeps to the left side, using the Ke-bridge, as the 
Govo-tsangpo cannot be forded. 

Up the Pashu valley there is a road which, in two days, reaches a place called 
Tarok and, before reaching it, crosses a pass, Bogbo-la. This pass must be situated 
in the Pabla range somewhere between Chang-la-Pod-la and Sha-la, for, on its 
northern side, the road of Tarok is said to continue to Targo-gangri and Tok-jalung. 
Some nomads on the plateau-land regarded the Tarok-la as the source of the Targo- 
gangri; perhaps this Tarok-la is identical with the Bogbo-la. 

The Kongmo valley has a road said to cross the Pabla range, but only used 
by nomads. The Parlung valley has a road joining the main road of Chang-la- 

Pod-la; in the Korchen valley, which is a left tributary to the Parlung, there is 
another road. 

The manis become more and more scarce towards the Chang-tang, but they 
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exist the whole way and resemble a chain connecting the temples and monasteries 
between Tashi-lunpo and Sarshik-gompa. 

There is a road from Kyangdam to the N.W. the first part of which is identical 
with the one I followed over Bumnak and Kokbo. A caravan going in that direc¬ 
tion informed me that they would camp the third night on the Targo-tsangpo, 
probably near my Camp 150; the fourth night on a plain called Luk-ri-buk close 
by Sarshik-gompa; the fifth night on the shore of Dangra-yum-tso, which they called 
Chang-tso or the northern lake; the sixth night at Tsomgo on the western side of 
the lake; the seventh night in a valley called Chupgo-momo, and the eighth night 
at Penla-buk, which is a market-place, and was the destination of the caravan. 
I could not get any clear information as to the whereabouts of Penla-buk, except 
that it is a meeting-place for gold diggers and wool merchants, west of Dangra- 
yum-tso. It seems to be situated south of Kasang-tota, which is the place where 
the governor of Chokchu has his tents. 

Another informant gave the following names on the road from Kyangdam to 
the lake: Buba, Kokbo, Targo-chundam, on the bank of Targo-tsangpo, Yungkong- 
sarshik at Luk-ri-buk, and Tugo on the lake. The three first mentioned are on my 
road. Farther on the informant did not know the country, but knew that there was 
a road from Tugo to Saka-dsong, which first touches Chupgo-marmo and then 
Penla-buk, which, therefore, must be somewhere west of southern Dangra-yum-tso. 

From Kyangdam there is a road 3*/2 days to the pass Sha-la in the Pabla range 
and beyond; the stations are: Tsangling, Kesar, Sha-la-larsa, at the northern foot of 
the pass, Tagu-tsavong on the southern side of the pass, Ksham-konak, and finally 
Amchok-tso: at the river Ksham-chu my third line of crossing comes into contact with 
this road. 

North of Chumar-la is the pass Sepsep-la with a road to Naktsang; it is said 
to be used by salt- and tsaniba caravans. North of Tarbung-la is the pass Shang- 
buk-la, over which a road goes to Ngangtse-tso, three days distant; it is only 
frequented by thieves and robbers. 

Over the range to the west of Shuru-tso there is said to be a pass Toge-la, 
S.W. of Camp 150, with a road to the province of Bongba. It is very high, full 
of gravel and stone-blocks, and cannot be used by caravans. 







CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE THIRD CROSSING. 

This line, which starts from Camp 150 on the plain south of Dangra-yum^tso 
and ends at Camp 16S at the junction of Cbaktak'tsangpo and the great Tsangpo, 
is also 3 complete crossing of the whole Transhimalayan system. Tlie starting point, 
on the Targo'tsangpo, is at 4 70S lO' the end point. Camp 16S, on the Tsangpo 
is at .1 SH southern end point of the second crossing is at 4012 m, 

where the Dok-chu enters the Tsangpo, this means a fall of more than 500 m of 
the Tsangpo between the two points, whereas the northern terminals of the two 
lines are one and the same. Camp 150. The highest, point, or the continental water- 
parting on this line, is Angden-Ia at 5 643 in. Therefore the rise from Camp 150 
to the highest point » 935 m, at a distance of 62,1 km in a straight line, or 71,1 kin 
along my road- From tlie highest point to Camp 16S the fall is i 119 m at a 
distance of i2],i km in a straight tine and i66,t km along my road. 

The season during which this crosi^ng was undertaken was the month of May. 

Tlie scree of deiritu-s at the somhern foot of Targo-gangri slopes down direct 
to the left side of tlie ijroad and open \'a]ley of the Targo-tsangpoj the blocks and 
gravel of tlie scree consist of black phyllite, weathered granite, phyllttic quart^-schist, 
and» most of all, quartz-porphyry'. The scree is pierced by several ravines and 
watercourses from small glaciers. One ravine was i 2 m deep, with vertical sides in 
gravel and sliingle betls. Otlierwise the road is good and hard in fine packed gravel, 
and sometimes crosses grazing-grounds. As one proceeds south-westwards, the pano¬ 
rama of the western side of the Targo ma-saive opens up gradually with its snow- 
covered peaks and its small glaciers between tlicni: the are small, and some 

of the glaciers should rather be regarded as apophyses from a mantle-ice, covering 
the cresL The southern glaciers seem to extend lower down than the northern. 
The valley Karmuk carries down a little brook from a glacier frontt its left side 
terrace is double, 3 and 2 m high resp.; the right terrace is single. From the right 
side the Targo-tsangpo receives here only one small tributary, Gulung. 

Naveti is a little round depression with a spring and good grass, and surrounded 
by rolling hills; in their eastern front tw'o lacustrine terraces may be seen; a Utird 
terrace which is 7 or S m high is fluvial, and bounds the valley of Targo-tsangpo, 

ij-jit-ii m. 
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On OUT tt-ay to the south appears more and more sharply defined the 
tang!; with the continental water-parting. 

llie region round t^mp 15^ Ic^ft bank of thr? Targo-tsangpo is calicd 

Tsangdam, and the height is here 4 753 m, To the S. 30'' is a seootidai^' 
pass, Paklam-la, and beyond it the mountains of Angden^Ia- The whole range to 
the south and S.W. was here callctl Gangri-tau or Gangri^do; it was called 
simply Do by other inromiants. A pan of it, to the S. 55“ W., is called Gao^rri- 
iiiasa, and another, to the S- 69" VV., is Tsari-nakpo; S. 85“ W. is a saddle in "he 
range wdth a road westwards, gradually turning to the much-heard-of pass, Barong- 
ia or lining-la, mentioned abov'e^ from a disi^cc it iveeins to be situated in a low 
iiioiaitam-bridg^ or connection between Targo-gangn and the range west of it; over 

^ Ljrgap^chagma, a district probably west or 

SAV. of die soutliern comer of Datigni-yum-tso, To the N. 73'' W. Piinkar k a 
small peak w-ith snow. A fairly great valley at its casicm side is called Lungring, 
with its tributary Tarlung; both seem to come from the connecting link betis'een 
Targo-gangri and the western range- 

I*rOm Isangdam tlie road goes south-westwards, slowly diverging from the 
fargo-tsangpo after haring crossed its two terraces on the left hand, die lower 4, 
the upper 3'/* m high. The valley tJirough which the river issues from the moim- 
tain-s is dearly seen, and the biRj of its upper part is full of ice; on the second 
CTOssing we saw the place where the river enters this little range; here, where 
it leaves it, the valley is as narrow and impracticable as in ib upper part. The 
connection of Barong-la between die two ranges shows itself more clearly as we 
proceed, although its morphology remains impossible of discover)^ 'nie Targo-gangri 

aends out six gkderc to the west and S,W., smaller even than those to the east 
and N.L. 

Ihe watw'purting between the Targo-tsangpo and the Shnro-tso is curious, 
for It m a plain, as level as the frozen lake itself, and it is impo-ssible to discover 
where the culmination k. The height is 4 763 m, or some 40 tn above the sur- 
ace o Shuru cso. There are 00 traces of running water, no ravines, no undulations, 
the whole plain is perfectly level, and the hard ground consists of fine gravd. This 
plain once covered with water, and the Dangra*yum-tao and Slmm-teo formed 
one single lake, which is obvious from the fact that the Dangm-yum-Lso is surrounded 
by 90 m high bcach-Iint^j and lacustrine terraces, 

?lbnru-t5o die road sud<lenly descends a 6 m high terrace; 
R becomes higher and has a steep fall to a lower terrace along 

me shore. Phe upper terrace Is about 30 m high, and cut through by ravines, some 
others with sharp sides. The greatest of them is Sharma, 60 or 
/□ m near the shore; its riglit side k almost perpendicular, and shows that 

T f bottom k gravel. The next ravine k called 

]^c lun, ]usi iti Its prolongation the w-ater was Open near the .riiore; otlierwise the 
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whole lake waji still frozen, on May i. Sometimes there & a nairtnv strip of level 
ground along the shore, covered vith gravel. 

Camp 152 is at the left side of the next great ravine, Parva, on the top of 
the highest terrace, at 4 753 m, and qinte m above the surface of the Shuru-tso. 
On the road between the (wo Caniji* 151 and 15a no living rock is touched; the 
detritus in tlie Sharma ravine consists of sandstone, quartz-poiphyry and granite. 
Sari-nakdong and SumdSn are small snowy peaks to the east. To the S. 75* E. 
are the mountains Parvi-pu, giving rise to the ravine of Pamif tlie valley of w'hich 
seems to come from some black mountains situated further east. 

Tsalung is the next ravine descending to tlie lake, some 60 m broad; as 
usual, the erosion terrace at Its right side is st<*p and sharp-cut, some 7 m high, 
whereas the left side is roundeti; It carries a little brook in a gravelly bed. To¬ 
wards the soudicrn pan of die lake, the terraces retreat from the shore; here 
it forms not one high terrace but a series of small rounded steps each a few 
metres high; they mark the slow desiccation of the lake; Tingring b the last ravine 
from the east. Then the road follows the very edge of Shuni-tso, where die ground 
first consists of clay and then of soft sand with tussock gras-s; there arc several 
pools of fresh ivater containing algtc. 

The eastern mountains retreat and the country is fairly open east of the lake. 
Do-tsUnkang is the name of a donunating isolated massive, east of our route. From 
the south a river enters the soudiem corner of the Shuru-tso; in its upper part it 
is called Tagehmg^tsangpo, and near Camp 153 Kyangdom-tsangpo. It has a deep 
Ijcd between sharp erosion terraces, and carried about i cub. m among great 
sheets of ice- Camp 153 is at 4 739 m; the surface of the lake is at about 4735 
m. The southern part of the lake was open. 

'ITie situation and form of Shuro-tso is curious anti forms an exception from 
the general rule in this part of the Transhimalaya. Only the Dangra-yum-tso forms 
a similar e.xception and both these lakes are situated on an almost merttlional line, 
joined by the broad valley of die low'er Targo-fcsangpo and the flat plains N.E, of 
Shuru-tso, In the northern prolongation of Dangra-yum-tso is die lake Tang-yung- 
tsaka. Thus here we may indeed speak of a broad, open meridional valley, some 
150 km or go miles long from N.N.E. to S. 5 .W, Here one can travel a very 
long distance on perfeedy level ground from south to north and z'^sa, 

which is otherwise impckssible within the boundaries of Transhimalaya. Ihe 'largo- 
gangri is also an exception, being meridional and situated just west of this broad 
valley. 

The tivo lakes have, as pointed out above, been In connection with each 
other, just as Ngangtse-tso and Marchar-tso, which, however, stretch east and west. 
But there Is a great diflercnce between Dangra and Shuru. For Daogra Is at least 
30 or 40 m tower tlian fihuru, and Dangra is salt, wherea-s Shuru is fresh. The 
Dangra is the last recipient; the Shuru ha-s had an eflfluem at so late a period that 
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its water has not yet become salt; it is surprising that no sign of an outlet was 

visible; but there may be an underground one. 

Along the southern shore of the lake there is a good deal of algae where 
wild geese and ducks are very numerous. From the eastern and southern shore one 
gets the impression that the mountains at the western shore slope steep down into 
the lake, but probably there is a flat strip of land between the lake and the foot 
of the mountains. These western mountains, which I have called the Shuru range, 
and which have been mentioned above under the name of Do, belong to the highest 
and most magnificent in this part of Tibet, although tliere are no particularly high 
peaks, only a great number of pyramidal summits covered with snow. It will be a 
beautiful and important object for future exploration to examine this range and its 

probable connection with the Targo-gangn. 

The consistency of the ice did not allow me to measure the depth of Shuru- 
tso. Only near the shore could some spots be examined. In the southern¬ 
most part of the lake the depth was i6 m a short distance N.E. of the mouth o 
the Tagelung-tsangpo; a series of soundings gave ii, 8, 12, 8, 6, 3 and 2 m, along 
the edge of the ice which filled the middle of the lake. Probably the lake is 
in the middle. Meridional lakes in Tibet must, as a rule, be deeper than latiuidina , 
such must be the case especially with those lakes which have high mountains on eir 
shores, such as Shuru-tso and Dangra-yum-tso. The Ngangtse-tso, on the other h^ » 
being latitudinal, has only 10 m as a maximum depth. An indication of consi er 
able depth in the Shuru-tso are also the old beach-lines at a short distance from 
the present shore of the southern part of the lake. Near the mouth of the 
tsangpo the highest visible shore-line was 43,5 m above the present level ® ^ ^ 
lake. As the highest measured shore-line of Dangra-yum-tso is at an absolute eig t 
of 4 798 m, there must be higher beach-lines round the Shuru-tso above t at o 
43,5, which, however, was the highest one visible at the southern end of Ae a'e. 

The sources of the Tagelung-tsangpo are said to be situated at two days joum^ 
S. 40° E. in the high range of Angden-la and Sha-la. Quite close to its mout , 
another river, Tsargam-tsangpo, coming from the S.S.W., enters the lake. Where it 
enters the lake the flat shore plain is comparatively broad, but becomes narrower to 
the N.W., and at some places the slopes seem to reach the very edge of the 

Instead of following the course of the Tsarg^m river, the road turns S. 
amongst hills which are the last undulations of the high western mountains. 
Several affluents to the Tsargam descend from them. One of them, Otsuk, as 
cut a deep valley at the S.W. foot of the little threshold Dunka-la. The next 
tributary is Amlung, in the background of which are seen snow- and ice-mountains. 
Then follow Gabrup, Serchung and Serchen, separated from each other by lower, 
rocky ridges. All these tributaries go through a deep cut valley to Tsargam-tsangpo. 
At this season they had very little or no water. The Tsargam and Tagelung, com¬ 
ing from very high mountains, bring a good deal of water down to Shuru-tso. 
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Near llio Uitie vallc}’ Page-lungpa there is a living roek of qiiariy-porphyrite, 
— elsewhere living rock is verj' rare, 'iTie grvuiKl is soft material, fine gravel and 
dust, here and there covered with moss. In the hods of water-courses the ground 
is treacherous, sinking under the feet of the animals. Tanglang-chu joins the valley 
of Serchen and several other tributaries^, and goes down to Isargam. ,At one of 
the tributaries Camp 154, Sahuk, has a height of 4947 m. ’I’he snowy moviniains 
to the west from which the Seichen comes, are called Rong-serchen-kaiig. 

'Ihe vallcj's of Sabuh and Tsechung join the I'isargam-tsangpo; both are full 
of ice at thLs season. The road follows the hills Ijctwcen them and crosses the 
pass Bang-la, 5 137 m high. The rock in the iwigbbourhood Is quartz-porphjTy. 
AltliOiigh BSng-la is secondary and without anj* importance, it affords a magnificent 
view to the north, especially over the mighty Targo-gangri, its glaciers and snowj- 
summits; to the right of h is seen the deep, broad valley of the Targo-tsangpo; 
the Dangra-yum-tso is hidden, but the mountains on its eastern shore appear m 
rose colour descending to the lake; Shuru'tso is hidden by lulls; to the N.N.W 
a snow-covereil mountain is called Gablung-pu, In the mountains to the west are 
the deep valleys of Tanglang and Changchung, Souihwaitls the ground rises to the 
heights of Angden-la. 

Souilt of the Bang-la we enter a rminrl arena-vallej-, surrounded by relatively 
low, parti}' snow-coveretl ridges, scntling scl eral brooks down to the Sabuk, Camp 
155, Angjum, is at a height of 5 186 m. From here the slope becomes steeper; 
the hills are pierced by many deep ravines; from the west comes the valley Luiig- 
chang, with high snowy mountains in the background. The ground is very soft anti 
sw'ampy, willi grass and moss, everj'thing hard frozen; gravel is rare; in protected 
places the snow lies two feet deep. The last bit is a stiff climb in the bed of the 
brook w'hfch c^mes from the pass. 

Angden-la has a height of 5 643 m, and is marked by a matti cairn w'itb (lags. 
The living rock on the northern side of this flat pass is tjuartz-porphyrite, fjuartz- 
conglomerate, and some greatly weathered schistous rock. The pass is situated on 
tlie continental water parting, and in the same range as Sha-la, Chang-la-Pod-la and 
Sela-la; to the west this range seems to be connected wdth the Kanchung-gangri; 
northwards the water runs to Shuni-iso, southwards to the Kaga-tsangpo. 

The view from Angden-la is fascinating, though much is hidden by the sporadic 
sno\v-mount»ns, rising especially in the west and east, above this hopeless confusion 
of ridges, ranges and ramifications. To die south the northern range of the Hima¬ 
laya is clearly seen with its in numerable flat, snow-covered peaks, all apparently of 
about one and the same heigfit, anti north of dte gigantic range is the great valley 
of the Tsangpo- To the north the whole Shum-tso is visible, whereas the Dangra is 
hidden behinil die Targo-gangri uidch dotitifiaies the whole northern horizon. To 
the N. 6i®E- wc recognise the ]>cak Do-Ls 3 nkang. 

A second threshold close by is only some lO in lower dian the principal one. 
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The living rock consists of quaitz-porphyrite and conglomerate. Between the two 
passes a brook Sanglung descends S.E. to the Kyam-chu. From the second thres¬ 
hold the road follows a little brook called Angden-tur containing some water, al¬ 
though there is much less snow on the southern side of the pass than on the northern. 
From the N.W. enters the Angden-pu. At Yiblung, from the left, phyllitic schist 
stands in living rock. Shalma is the ne-\t valley. The bottoms of the valleys are 
more or less filled with ice from springs and swamps. The main valley, with the 
road, is very regular between its steep mountain sides and its breadth of about 
lOO m. Near Angden-do quartz-hornblende porphyry stands in living rock. 

Finally, our valley joins the great valley of Kyam-chu coming down from Sha-la; 
it is some lo km broad and has interrupted snow-mountains at its left side. All the 
mountains around are of moderate height and only the northern slopes are snow- 
covered. Only the double peak Yamjo-gangri to the S. 52®W. seems to have eternal 
snow. From the junction of the Angden and Kyam it is said to be two days’ 
journey to Sha-la, the great distance depending upon the fact that the Pabla range 
stretches to the E.N.E. and probably for some distance is nearly parallel to the 
upper course of the Kyam-chu. The Sha-la seems to be half-way between Chang-la- 
Pod-la and Angden-la. At the junction, the river, also called Kyam-chu-tsangfpo, 
has, on the right hand a terrace 5 rri high and carries about i*/2 cub. m a second. 
During the summer it is a large stream and in the rainy season it sometimes cannot 
be crossed. At the right side there is a double valley called Gabelung; Lungdung 
is a valley to the left. At Camp 156, Kyam, the height is 4954 m. Ngangtsang 
is a left-hand promontory near the camp. 

N. 82” W. from Kyam a considerable valley enters the Kyam-chu from the right 
side; its name is Umsog; through it a road, only used by hunters, is said to go to a 
difficult pass, beyond which the region is called Raga-takya, indicating that the pass is 
secondary and situated somewhere north of the upper reaches of the Raga-tsangpo. 
The country round Kyam is comparatively open. To the N. 25“ E. is a high dark 
mountain giving rise to the valley Chagelung; N.33®E. is Sanglung, a valley beyond 
which moderate, reddish mountains appear. To the N. 69° E. an isolated peak is 
visible, said to be situated just east of Sha-la. Tambe and Kintang are small snow- 
covered mountains to the east and E.S.E. Panglung is a peak visible to the S.S.W. 

The valley opens out to a real plain with hard gp'ound, a little gravel and some 
scarce grass; it slopes very gradually southwards to the Amchok-tso, and is called 
Amchok-tang; the river, which was frozen above Ngangftsang, was now open; the 
mountains to the west are rather low and here and there covered with snow which 
disappears during the early part of the summer; farther west, higher snow-mountains 
are visible through the opening of the valley Gaptra; they must belong to the 
Kanchung-gangri. Panglung-sumba is a depression west of the road, with springs. 
Pema-shenta is a double valley from the west, and Tsira another at the same side, 
where Ngingri is a conical top. 
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The mountains bound ing^ the Amchok-tang to the east form a meridional raiiige, 
which should, perhaps, be regarded as a southern ramification from the Pahia. On 
it the following mountains are observedi Togokt Shamda, and Chen-yangri, the last 
situated east of Amchok*tso; Okchiing and Okchen are two valleys from the east. 
The bed of the Kj'am-chu, which is broad and sliallow hut sharply delirieil beriveen 
its gtass'coveml banks, follows the foot of the western mountains. The westam, or 
right, tributaries, Ngingri-changma and Ngingri-hloiin, contain small brooks; near the 
latter the rocks consist of mica-porphyrite. 

Camp 157, Hramsang, is at a height of 4 S70 m and near the N.W. comer 
of the Amchok-tso, Although this lake is situateil south of the water-parting, it is 
some 150 m higher than the Sluini-UiO, which belongs to the Clmng-tang. In spite 
of this, the Amchok-tso was, on May 8, perfectly open, only a few blocks of ice 
being seen at the northern shore, this tiepending on the very hard and incessant 
S.SAV. wind whidi haii been blowing during tlie last few days. 

The Kyam-chu goes out into the Amchok-tso at its nortliern shore, where it 
forms a wide-spread delta full of clay and sand. P'ortlier east, a series of sand hills 
a few m high and with grass at the top, fall steeply down to the fiat sandy shore, 
Ai the N.E. corner of the lake issues the efUuent, Uongmo-chu. It receives a 
left tributary, Rong-serchang, and Hows between liigh, snow-covered mountains which, 
as I have pointed out licfore, probably belong to the w'cstem end, or in fact arf 
the western end of the Nien-chen-tang-la. Finally the joint river flows into the 
Raga-tsangiro. Tt leaves the lake from an inlet and is broad and shallow to begin 
with, but soon becomes narrow. In May it contains verj* little water. The natives 
asserted that the level of the lake stands much higher in summer, as could, too, be 
seen round the shore. During the rainy season tire Kyani-chu brings heaps of clay 
and sand with it, and the northern part of die lake Is therefore very shallow, licing 

only half a metre deett even joo m from die shore. UTien waves are raised by hard 

wind, as during my visit, the whole lake is grey with mud; the water had a tempera¬ 
ture of 6,6® at noon; it is of course perfectly fresh and contains alga;. The greatest 
depth I measured was only 3.66 tn, so the Amchok-tso is extremely shallow. As a 
continuation of the lake 10 the north may he regarded the great plain of .Amchok- 
tang; to the west, south and cast the lake is siiiroiinded by hills. At some places, 
as at the N.W. comer, grey, fine-grained granite crops? out. 

From ,Amchok-tso the road does not follow the Dongmo-chu ilo’w'n to liaga- 
tsangpo, but turns west and S,W. to cross the range, at the northern foot of which 
the little lake is situated. The valley, followed by the road, is of a curious form; 

it is not broad, but along the middle is a ridge of gravel and shingle, separating 

the fierma-chu at the right side of the valley from the Pu-ehu at the left. 'Phe 
Pu-chu comes from the mountains to the N.W. and W.N.W,, bcyontl which is seen 
a snowy peak, Yamjo, not very high. Scrma-chu comes from the south. The two 
brooks do not join on their way to the lake. The Charung coming from the left 
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side joins the Pu-ehu, and Bug-nokta coming from the right, joins the Serma-chu. 
'ITie fonner comes from a black mountain, Orok; the mounialns opposite it are called 
Sokba; Sokchung-Ie Is a place in the vaJle)' below tliem; Pendo and Okhd-kaktsang 
are small valleya from the right. The country is open and flat, the surrounding 
mountains relatively low; only to the S,W. arc there comparatively high snow- 
covered inotmtains, from which descend two valleys*. Tsa-tunglung and Nakdong, the 
latter frotn a jieak called Gurkar. Tabuk is a small valley from the same direction. 
All these valleys originate from one and the same mountain-grotip covered with snow, 
altliough not eternal. Camp 15S at Serme-larLsa Is at 5310 m. 

On the eastern side of Serma-chu is a low ridge, which the road crosses In 
Semia-la, and then goes down to another valley, Serma-leting, which probably 
reaches the lake south of Serma-chu. .A mountain ridge on the right side of Serma- 
Iciing is e'allcd Tengri-gok. Lcting^tavuk Ls a tributary from the left or west; a 
valley from the east is called Chakta. The detritus consists of red porphyry. The 
ground rises slowly up to the pass Sao-lungring or Lungring-lachen, 5 387 high, 
which is secontlaiy, as the water from both aides goes down to Raga-tsang|>o. South 
of It is tlie valley of Lungring, which eotiws from comparatively high snon.' mountains 
in the N.W. Here the detritus is grey granite, the living rock conglomerate and 
dark limestone. The Lungring is a direct tributary to the ftaga-tsangpoj to the east 
it is bounded by a well-defined ramification, In whicli there Is a curious deprcfision 
or saddle, so deep as to permit a riew over to the eastern neighbouring valley and 
to the ramifications east of the same. 

Talung is a right tributary to the Lungring. The road crosses It near its 
junction and then goes over a ridge to Another valley, Tajep. All these small val¬ 
leys are tributaries to the Raga-tsangpo. The Tajep is broad and open near the 
road, but then goes through a narrow' passage Ijetwecn steep mountains to the Raga. 
The road then goes up its right tributary, Puga, to a small threshold, 5 3U4 m high. 
After another little valley and threshold we reach tlie valley Tsarok, w'here the living 
rock ia dark limestone. A little below a widening called Tsarok-pagla, tlie Tsarok 
valley joins the Raga-Ctangpo at a height of 4861 m, show'ing a fall of S48 tn on 
a dlstanct* of iSo km down to the junction with the Tnangjni. 

The Shuru-iso ia at 4723 m; the Raga-Lsang^m, Camp 159, at 4861 m. 
Betw'een both are two great ranges, the northern, Pabia, with the continental water* 
parting and crossed in .Angden-la, 5 643 m high; the southern, tlie probable western 
continuation of the Nien-ehen-iang-la, in Sao-lungring at 5 387 m. From the water- 
parting tlu-re is a fall of 918 m to the Slvuru-tao on a line of 31,5 km as the cTOvr 
flies; to the Raga a faJl of 782 m in 48 km. Amchok-tjso is at 4 860 m. These 
valut» will give an idea of the general Batness of die ^iystem, and also of the ej<ist" 
ence of two very w'ell defined niountain ranges between the Shuru-tso and Raga* 

There may, perhaps, ex hit some smaller ranges between tlic tivo prin¬ 
cipal ones. 
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My road ihen follows the Raga-tiiangpo for two daj-s. The vaJley rises slowly 
to the W.S.W. At first it is rather narrow, but soon becomes half a kilometre broad, 
and halfway it opens out to a breadth of 3 to 5 km, and is more like a plain, 
rhe ground is hard and even, partly covered with gravel, partly widi low close 
jjrrass, which sometimes forms a real steppe. As a rule, the river keeps to the right 
QT southern side of the valley: it is open the whole way; only in the more protected 
and shadow)' side valleys is there still ice. At Camp 160, the Raga-tsangpo carried 
5'/a cub. m a second; the current is quick, but seldom forms rapids in diis jiart of 
its course. 

On the left or northern side of the valley the mountains are higher than on 
the right. They are wild, steep, rugged and rocky, pierced by short, narrow valleys, 
and here and there covered with patches of snow, but between the valley and them 
tlicre is a confusion of low-, yellow, rounded hills, for some to km. The southern moiin- 
lains are, as far as can be seen from our road, of respectable, hut no great heigbt, ami 
nowhere covered with snow. The river sweefw along their foot and does tioi leave 
room for any marked erosion terrace, as on die left or nordiem bank, tii the open¬ 
ings of the side ir'alleys, however, one .sees .some more noticeable massives, one of 
which is called Marpo, another Rinak, or, according to oilier informants, Ngangba- 
kanja. Tlirough the Ngangba valley one sees to or is km south a short ridge, 
stretcliing east and west. 

From east to west we notice several tributary valleys; from tlie north; Kyak* 
diung, Tochiing, Racho, l oky-a; beyond a small isolated rock is llbuk; the rock is 
here grey sandstone, forming small thresholds hardly rising above the ground; to the 
west a hill gives a beautiful view over the whole valley with the great mountain group of 
Chomo-uchong in the background; Shalung is a small valley with 15 m high erosion 
terraces; Pendem is larger; both diese join the Tceng-chn before entering the Ruga- 
tsangpo; Salung is a small valley issuing from Ijctween low hills; Parva is tlie 
next, quite full of ice in its month; finally Yalimg and Lungchung. From the right 
side, i. e., from the southern mountain range which is situated between Raga- 
tsangpo and Tsangpo, we have Tipkuk; Sharlung and Sukshin, which join before 
leaving die mountains; Damlung, Naga and Ngangba, the latter comparadvely large, 
whertaii the Tograng is short and steep. Of course, none of these valleys can come 
from any far distance, as there is no space between the two great rivers. But even 
the northern tributaries are very short and, as far .is can be seen, none of tliem 
has been able to pierce the range which I take to be die western prolongation 
of the Nicn-chen-tang-la. 'ITie Dongmo-chii from Amchnk-tso is the single one 
which pierces the range. We have seen that the MU-chu-isangpo also pierces it 
further east. But whether there is any other tributary, between Dongmo and Mli- 
chu whielt breaks through the range cannot be ascenained from wliat we know at 
present. A party from Ryder's and Rawling's e.xped[tion followed the Raga-tsangpo 
i#—loro ///, 
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upwards, but they have nothing to tell about the northern tributaries, as they had 
no opportunity of making excursions to the north. 

Camp 160, Yo’on, is at 4919 m, showing a very moderate rise of the road 
from Camp 159 with its 4861 m. Camp 161, Raga-tasam, is at 4948 m. but the 
distance much shorter. To Camp 160 the road keeps to the left side of the river; 
to Camp 161 to the right side; here the valley is narrower and the road sometimes 
follows the slope above the river; one such place is called Oktsang-tang. The rock 
is grey sandstone. The Raga-tsangpo is formed by two rivers which join at Kamba- 
sumdo; the northern arm which comes from W. and W.N.VV. is called Changshung, 
the southern, which is followed by the road, comes from S.VV. and is called Hloshung. 
As could be expected from the whole orog^aphical situation, the Changshung is the 
greater of the two; it seems to gather its tributaries from the southern slopes of 
the Kanchung-gangri. 

The Hloshung b full of blocks, between which the ice is sometimes two feet 
thick. From the right enter the tributaries Talung, Rachik and Lunglung; from the 
left Nublung. The valley becomes broader and more like a plain, where the con¬ 
siderable valleys Lamra, Shosar and Pangreng enter; Lamra comes from mount 
Ngangba-kanja, which, from this side, looks like a black, conical peak. From the 
left or N.W. comes a small tributary, Ni-taro; from the right, S.E., Novuk and Ta- 
tsang. At the same side there is a miniature lake or rather pool, Tso-gelong, from 
which a brook goes down to the river. 

At Raga-tasam our road joins the tasam or highroad between Lhasa and 
Ladak. At this place the following names of the surrounding places were given: to 
the S.W. the valley Yumbo, joining the principal valley Yumshung, stretching west¬ 
wards; to the S. 65® W. a mountain called Gal; the highest peak of Chomo-uchong 
rises to the N. 83® W.: to the W.N.W. there is a temporary lake or swamp only filled 
during the rainy season, and called Sham-tso; N. 25® W. b a black, partly snow- 
covered mountain, Lombo, at the northern side of which a twin-lake is reported to 
exist, called Takya-Man-tso-Pun-tso; one of these lakes is said to be greater than 
Amchok-tso, the other smaller. I could not get any other information about this 
somewhat mysterious lake. If it exists at all, it must belong to the same kind as 
Amchok-tso and be situated at the northern foot of the western prolongation of the 
Nien-chen-tang-la. The distance to the twin-lakes is said to be one long day s 
march. Lakes are rather rare on the southern side of Transhimalaya, and those 
existing always contain fresh water. On the way to Lombo a small pass Tungsi 
or Tungsi-gunka has to be crossed. 

From Raga-tasam to the N. 20® W. a road passes the La-pendang to Nyaga 
and Targo-largap, of which I could get no reliable information; the La-pendang is 
probably not on the continental water-parting, for it is only tw'O days’ journey from 
Raga-tasam; it is, however, said to be a rather high pass. To the N. 79° 
Ngangba-la a low threshold crossed by the tasam; N. 83® E. Ngangba-kanja is 
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visible and beyond it is Kedo-tasam, one of tlie stations of the high-road; S. 8o® E. 
is Sangba-la, and E.S.E. a snow-covered range Tagse-tao, the principal range be¬ 
tween and parallel to the Raga-tsangpo and the great Tsangpo; one of its peaks 
has some religious importance like the Chomo-uchong. Luser is a flat, black mount¬ 
ain S. 74’ E.; Sanglung-chechung is S.S.E. of, and quite near, Raga-tasam; straight 
south, a monastery, Chetu-gompa, wth 15 Lamas, is said to exist. 

The rise from Raga-tasam to the W.N.W. is as gradual as before, and Camp 
162 is at 5006 m. The valley, Yumshung, is here very broad and open, and its 
river is still called Raga-hloshung, or the southern main branch of the Raga-tsangpo. 
The ground, fine gravel and grass, is hard and comfortable; to the north the valley 
is bounded by low, rounded hills, beyond which is seen a high, black, rocky range 
with rugged crags. The river, Raga-hloshung, has not even half a cubic metre 

of water; it winds very much in its broad, shallow bed. It is joined by the two 

southern valleys Yumbo and Yumbo-gablung, which at their mouths give rise to 
swamps. Swamps are ordinary in the main valley and force the tasam to keep to 
the foot of the southern mountains, whereas my route follows the northern foot. On 
the northern bank of the Raga-hloshung the road goes over a ridge of small hills, 
where grey sandstone crops out. From the southern mountains comes Goche, from 
the northern Tagelung and Iri-sang, which, higher up, is in connection with the 
Tungsi-gunka. Iri-sang is a comparatively big valley coming down from the black 
range to the north, to which Lombo belongs. It is not at all surprising that the 

members of Ryder’s and Rawling’s expedition could not make out the orography 

north of this route, for a few profile lines across the whole system are not suf¬ 
ficient to follow and determine the extent and situation of the several ranges. 
It seems, however, probable that a range is situated between the northern and south¬ 
ern branch of the Raga-tsangpo, and that this range is the continuation of the 
one we crossed in Lungring-la. For it is not likely that Lombo should be connected 
with Lunpo-gangri, situated further west even if Lombo and Lunpo are only 
different pronunciations of one and the same word. The Tibetans very seldom give 
general names for whole ranges, and only use local names for parts of ranges. At 
any rate I regard it as pretty certain that a range extends south of the eastern 
part of Kanchung-gangri. 

The mountains south of the Yumshung valley are not high; Tarchung, Tar- 
chok-parva and Tarchok-tangbo are valleys from them. Talung, Nalung-dukchen 
and Nya-pangva are valleys from the north. To the S.W. the tasam rises to 
a threshold called Kule-la or Kur-la. 

From Camp 162, Chosang-jung, the following mountains and valleys are ob¬ 
served: to the north a part of the black and rugged range of Lombo; to the N.E. 
low hills hiding everything behind; E.S.E. the snowy mountain between Raga and 
Raga-tsangpo; S. 22° E. a massive at the upper part of the valley Tarchung-pu; 
S. 20° E. a small isolated hill, Tosop-tevo, rising from the plain close by, and bey- 
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ond it Tarchok-parva; to the south two isolated hills, the nearest Tibo-tevo, the 
farthest Tasam-tevo, obviously passed by the high road; S.S.W. is Tarchok-tangbo; 
S. 41° W. an isolated hill, Chosang-tevo; to the right of it tw'O valleys descend 
from the S.W., Chikelungi-teblung and Chikelung; to the N.W. is a mountainous 
region called Kichen-talung-changri, and N. 54® W. Semo-tandung. Amongst these 
mountains the Raga-tsangpo is formed by many tributaries. 

Farther westwards the rise is very slow, over yellow earth with some grass 
and moss, but finally the plain forms into a determined valley receiving some now 
dry ravines from the partly snow-covered hills to the S.W. On the little pass, Ravak- 
la, 5 227 m high, calcitic schist stands in living rock. From this pass which only 
separates two branches of the upper Raga-tsangpo from each other, the following 
names are pointed out: W.N.W. a region Kichung-sutuk; N. 48® W. the above- 
mentioned dark massive, Kichen-talung-changri, and, east of it, the valley of Raga- 
changshung with the northern source-branch of the Raga-tsangpo, which joins the 
Raga-hloshung a little above Camp 160. The two branches are separated from 
each other by rounded ridges of no great height, and, as far as can be made out, 
the Raga-changshung flows south of the black rugged range which is the western 
prolongation of the Nien-chen-tang-la, which we crossed in Sao-lungring-la, S.W. 
of Amchok-tso. To the S.W. is the pass Kichung-la, from which a brook runs 
down to Camp 163, 5 198 m high and called Kichung-sumno; to the N.E. are 
visible some parts of the Lombo range, which has its highest part to N. 39° 
Tsopti is another part of it a little farther east, while still farther east the same range 
is called Raga-tangbo-pu, with several rather sharp snowy peaks and sending down 
to the Raga-tsangpo the northern tributaries we know from between Camps 160 and 
159* To the N. 85® E. the valley of the Raga-tsangpo presents itself as a broad 
and well defined depression between these mountains; ^ose to the south of the nver 
are said to be called Taktse-jadang, and their culmination is seen to the S. 80° E. 
The mountainous region south of Ravak-la is called Ravak-Chi-kelung, from which 
two of the tributaries mentioned descend to Raga-hloshung. 

From Camp 163 the Kichung-sumo is seen running N.N.E.; its valley is 
rather deep, and, in its prolongation, the Lombo range lifts some of its black py*^" 
midal peaks. This region is one of the most complicated in Southern Tibet. It is 
easy to lay down and control everything in the immediate neighbourhood of the route, 
but as to the orography and hydrography at some distance one has a feeling of 
uncertainty. This is especially the case with the Lombo range. Only so much could 
be made out from the route between Camps 163 and 164 that the northern branch 
of Raga-tsangpo chiefly comes from the southern slopes of Lombo, and the south¬ 
ern branch of Raga-tsangpo chiefly from the northern slopes of Chomo-uchong. 

The road goes steep up the Kichung valley to S.W. The slopes are mostly 
covered by detritus, dust and fine gravel of calcitic schist, here and there some grass 
and moss appear; there was (May 23rd) still a good deal of snow, and the ground 
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was always moist and swampy. The barren slopes show clearly by concentric lines, 
that the whole mass of fine detritus moves slowly downwards, a phenomenon that 
is very common in the highest regions of Chang-tang; such regions are very 
treacherous both for men and animals. 

Three small valleys contain the highest feeders of the Kichung: Kichung-tiblung- 
ogma, Kichung-tiblung-barma and Kichung-tiblung-toma, all three with brooks from 
melting snow. The Kichung-la has a height of 5 504 m and a rather narrow crest; there 
is no sign of vegetation, everjthing is detritus, and living rock is found only in a little 
threshold, tight, hard schist. The pass is a water-parting between the Raga-hloshung 
and the Chung-sang, which goes its own way down to the Tsangpo. Innumerable 
small brooks join to form the Chungsang, which first goes S. 25° W. but then 
turns south; Chomo-toye is a little rocky tooth at its left side; at a place called 
Penlung a few miles down in this valley, a tent was pitched. Lower down, Hopkan 
is a valley from the Chomo-uchong, surrounded by hills with good pasture grounds. 
Still farther down, a series of ridges and ramifications are visible, and beyond them 
the deep gigantic valley of the Tsangpo. Far south a high snowy peak, Ngari- 
tsunga, is said to be on die frontier of Nepal; the rest of the Himalaya was hidden 
by clouds. On Ryder’s map tliere is a valley which very well corresponds to my 
Chungsang valley. 

To the W.S.VV. the magnificent peaks of Chomo-uchong are beautifully visible 
with their snow- and ice-fields. To the N. 83° E. is visible the well-defined but flat 
depression in this hopeless labyrinth of ranges, ridges and inumerable ramifications, 
which is formed by the joint Raga-tsangpo. 

In order to reach a second pass, 5 480 m, close by, one has to follow the 
very crest, from which the source-branches go to Chungsang; its slopes are steep 
and living rock of quartzitic breccia, crystalline limestone and basalt, crops out at 
some places. This nameless threshold is a water-parting between the Chungsang to 
the south, and to the north the Kichen-kada, which turns N.E., E. and S.E., and 
joins the Raga-hloshung. 

A third threshold is also nameless and divides the water only beUveen the 
uppermost feeders of the Kichen-kada. The fourth pass is Kanglung-la, the highest 
of all, 5 528 m. being a water-parting between the Raga-tsangpo and the Chaktak- 
tsangpo. This mighty mountain-knot to the N.E. of Chomo-uchong thus distributes 
the water to three of the northern tributaries to the Tsangpo: Chaktak-tsangpo, 
Chungsang and Raga-tsangpo. On Kanglung-la, sandstone stands in living rock. 
The view from this high pass was very hidden, partly by surrounding mountains, 
partly by clouds and falling snow. To the N.E., however, some parts of the Lombo 
range are to be seen, but beyond them no high snowy mountains; the Lombo 
range hides everything in that direction. From the pass, the valley Kanglung- 
sharki-pu, a tributary to the Chaktak-tsangpo goes down to the W.N.W. The left 
slopes of this valley are full of snow and are cut through by many watercourses. The 
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Tight slopes lire dry, but also cut by deep furroivs from crestt which separator 
tilt* valley from its ea<!tcm neighbour, the Kaga-tsangpo* 

The rocks in which the Kanglimg'sharki had cut its valley are sandstone; it 
had now a partly ice'covered brook. Even above the right tributary' Nilung- 
kongtna some mssock grass ap[)car3. At Lungle, Camp 164, the height Is 5 351 111. 
Here a comparatively large tribitiary, Tiblung*nakpo, in the backgroimd of which 
sonic high snowy parts of Chonio-uchong appear, comes in from the south, betw'ccn 
3 m high terraces, and from tlie north Nilimg^parva and Niliing*singina, both small. 

below the little valley Tcgiing from the left side, where the rocks are sand¬ 
stone, the \'alley becomes more narrow, deep and marked, and lias a much more 
accentuated, peripheric character than the Raga-tsangpo and its tributaries. From 
the right side Ufcchhiung is a great, Yehing-kongma, Vdung*-parva and Ydung-ongma 
small tributaries. The bottom of the valley is nothing but gravel, tussock-gras.s, swamps, 
icC'sheets, springs and more or less interrupted terraces 3 or 4 m high* the brook 
has about half a cubic m of water, perfectly clear, from melting snow and springs. 
Through the opening of the great tributary, Lombo-kandien are to be .seen the 
snow-y )>cak.s of Chomo-udiong, and even a small glacier. Above this valley are 
three smaller ones: 1 sa-karpo-kablung, ribluiig-tinging and Ngo-taktak-lungdiung. 
Through the right tributary, Rungchung, small snow-covered peaks are visible to the 
north, probably belonging to the Kanebung-gangri, 'nicin follows from the left 
the great valley I .ombo-kanchung, coming from the same snow-massive as the 
Lombo-kanchen. On the right side of the main valley the rocks are steep, on 
the left the slopes are moderate and roiimled; but above these hills rise rugged 
rocks and finally snow- and icc-covered peaks. Only at the left sitle is the erosion 
terrace developed, on the right the river sweejis direct along the rocks. A^'ara 
is a valley from the left, and Tagehmg another from the opposite side. At Velung- 
marv'o the Imttom of die valley Ls rinly some 50 m l>road. 

Finally the valley' joins die Argap-rong, which is the main valley and contains 
more water; it comes from N. 23® E., and the joint valley continues to die S,S.VY.; 
therefore the road here turns in a right angle round the Cliomo-udiong group, 
which, consequently, always remains on our left. At the junction die rock Ls porphyry- 
Konglung-tsaka is a place where hot springs formerly existed, as can be seen from 
the concretions of sand and lime bdow the erosion terrace; the springs were de¬ 
stroyed not long ago, on an occasion when the river was much swollen. 

live valley is narrow and the tnountains on. botls sides steep and high; Tobo^ 
nakpo is a valley from the left through which the heights of Chomo-uchong again 
appear to the S.E. Tlic rock is here quartzite. At Pangsetak, Camp 165, the 
height is 4916 m. giving a fall of more than 600 m from Kanglung-la. 

Relow thui point the erosion terraces are some 12 m high; Namchen and 
N^ie-lung are tributonts, below whicli die main valley lujcomes very narrow and 
wild; the mountains at the right side are steq>, sometimes nearly perpendicular, an 
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at Papky. Chu-chandong is a valley and Lombo-taktsan a massive, both to the left; 
Chiinar are the mountains to the west. Here the main valley opens out more and 
more, the rock is grey schist and grayvacke-sandstone, the valley becomes open like 
a plain, and again makes a turn in a right angle, now to the W.N.W. From the 
right, Lablung is a valley with a brook, and Basang another w'ith springs. Here 
the height is 4 796 m, Camp 166. The river, now called Kanglung-bup-chu or simply 
Rong-chu, has a little more than 2 cub. m at the point where it leaves the narrow 
valley; in the plain and at Saka-dsong it is called Sa-chu-tsangpo. West of Basang 
the mountains are called Serchen-tombo. 

Continuing south from Basang an isolated hill, Korem-tevo, is left to the right. 
At Chu-sumbuk the river Kanglung-bup-chu receives the Yara from the Chomo-uchong. 
The bed of the former is broad, and has a 4 or 5 m high erosion terrace at its 
right side, whereas the left one is low; the Yara had about i cub. m, the Kang- 
lung or Sa-chu only a little brook; the joint river continues N. 75° W. The name 
of the valley in that direction is Naga-goling. To the south its open plain is bounded 
by a ridge of low hills, which is also crossed by the tasam. The rise to the pass 
of this ridge, Gyabuk-la, 4 823 m, is very easy; on the southern side, towards the 
Tsangpo, the slope is more steep. From this pass the view of the Chomo-uchong 
is beautiful, with its several peaks, Chomo and Sevo, its ice- and snow-fields and 
its black rocky crags. Gya-la is a pass on its lower slopes, from where descends 
the valley Gyabuk. The valley from Gyabuk-la, where white quartz-porphyry and 
hard schist are found, is called Kyarkya-bup, and is broad and open. At a promon¬ 
tory, Kyarkya-tagmar, quartzitic sandstone forms the living rock. In the Kyarkya 
valley. Camp 167 is at 4575 ni. 

Not far below this point sandstone crops out at the mouth of the right trib¬ 
utary Pungra, which is formed by the nvo valleys Nakpo-chu and Chunchar. Ladung 
and Sheri are mountains in the neighbourhood. On the w'ay down to the Tsangpo 
some small valleys join the Gyabuk brook, as Gaktsa or Gakbetsa, Mendong-kongma 
and Mendong-ok. The road then turns to the west along the Tsangpo, and my 
third crossing comes to an end at the junction of the Chaktak-tsangpo where the 
absolute altitude is 4 524 m. 

The climate of the region just described was rather inhospitable even in May. 

In the beginning of that month the Shuru-tso was frozen all over, except a narrow - 
strip along its southern shore. In many valleys, specially below springs, great ice- 
sheets had accumulated in the winter and still remained. My glides however pre¬ 
tended that the surroundings of Shuru-tso were usually regarded as being warmer 
than those of Amchok-tso, and they assured me that sig^s of old barley fields 
had been found on the shores of Shuru, but never on those of Amchok. The 
fact that I found the Shuru ice-covered but the Amchok open, although only a 
few days intervened between die two visits, does not confirm the assertions of the 
Tibetans. 


3^4 


TtiK TJILRD CKOSSING. 


The weatJ;cr was almost aJwa)'S clear* tjui a hard western wind waii very 
common^ In die beginning of May, tt was bitterly w!d, when sweeping over the high 
crests near Angden-la. The wind does not whirl up dust and sand, for even at ro 
days' distance the mountains on die northern side of Dangra-yum-tso were clearly 
visible. Tliis probably depends upon the fact that tlie ground, at that season, is 
frozen; othenvise the corrosive |)ower of die isTUd pla\^ a verj' important part in 
Tibet. .South of Angden-la the firevaiJing ivind is said to come from SA\'» Tlic 
rains also come with SAV. winds. In the beginning of July the rain sets in; in 
August and the beginning of .September the heaviest rains fall. Ac Raga-tasam, 
which ts regarded os a cold place, even during the summer, the prevailing wind 
conies from W.S.Wi ; the spring is cloudy and iiHndy. 

On several occasions in the middle of May we liad snovv and hail on die 
southern side of the continental water-parting. The precipitation was, however, very 
short and sudden. .'\s a rule the weather in the spring varies greatly from one 
hour to anoilieri from sunshine to heavy clouds and hail or snow. Usuallj^ the 
morning is the best time of the day. The higher one comes the worse groii's the 
weather; on the considerable heights north of Chomo-uchong we had the greatest 
amount of precipitation. 

The big animals are here the onlinary ones; kyangs in the valley of TargO' 
tsangpo and at the upper Raga-Lsangpo, antelopes and hares in the vallej- of Ivyarn" 
chu and Raga-tsangpo, rabbits everywhere, Arctomys, "Herodotos ants", in the higher 
regions of Chomcruchong, ivolves occasionally, wild geese, ducks and gulls at Shufu- 
tso and Amchok-Lso, partridges here and dicre in the mountains. 

The population is much scarcer tlian on the line of the second crossing. In the 
Karmuk-valloy, on the southern aide of Taigo-gangri, there are tents and yak flocks. 
At NiLven, near Camp 151 one tent and flocks of sheep. At Parva, Shum-tso, 8 
tents were pitched and another in a ndghflooring ravine. At Tjiargam-tsangpo, 
southern shore of Shuru-tso 2 tents, and near Ounka-Ta 4 tents and flocks. 
tents were pitcbeil at the nonliem side of .Ajigtlen-la, and at the southern side we 
pa'iscf) only old camping p1ace.s, perhaps ratlwr resring places of caravans than 
regular camps of nomads. In the valley of Kyam-chu-tsangpo there were seen tents 
at several places, for instance 4 at Kyam. In die eastern half of die plain of 
Amchok-tang many nomadic camps w-ere pitched, and at Amchok-yung 8 tents. On 
the eastern shore of Amcliok-tso vve saw 5 tents with gn^at flocks of sheep and 
yaks. In the Serma valley one tent and yaks, Tlie nomads who pass riieir winter 
and spring on the Amchok-tang have tlicir summer-dwellings in the Serma valley, 
as could also he seen from numerous camping places, now tininliabited. In the 
upper -Scrma-'lame a rich nomad owned 3,00 yaks. In the Lungring valley wore 
now 7 tents. Temporary camping places and heaps of argol were seen in other 
v^kys vTsited at other seasons- Ac the right side of tlit Raga-tsangpo great licrds 
o \ak.s were occasionally seen, and 3 tent villages. Travdlitig merchants are a 
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very rare sight; only once we saw sucli a camp on the Raga-tsangpo, 3 white and 
blue tents and 30 ponies. As soon as one reaches the tasam or Raga-tasam some 
more considerable traffic of caravans is seen, always yaks. The tasam is there¬ 
fore like a great number of parallel paths, as the yaks go in a compact mass at the 
side of each other. Round Raga-tasam there are many now uninhabited camping 
places. At Raga-tasam itself 12 tents were pitched, several of them belonging 
to the authorities of the road. There is also a kind of bazar-merchants with a 
black tent. Above Raga-tasam are signs of many camping places. Round Camp 
162 nomads dwell only in summer. South of Kichung-la a tent was pitched at the 
very considerable height of nearly 5 000 m. Near Basang were a few tents, but 
more were expected in the summer. At Sa-chu only 3 tents were seen, but several 
are pitched farther west along the river. At KyarkyS and the Tsangpo there are 
many ruins, for instance one of an old dsong, and one of a nunnery as well as 
of many houses long ago abandoned, and fields of barley no longer cultivated. There 
is a whole abandoned village, Yii-u-par, and Chando is the last group of ruins close 
to the Tsangpo. Only one tent was now pitched here. 


I<)~lil74t ///. 







CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE FOURTH CROSSING. 

1/ my third hue of crossing was a rather irregular or, at any rate, diagonal 
line, the fourth crossing is almost straight meridjatiai and is tJierefore of great im¬ 
portance for the knowledge of Central Transhimalaya* It begins from the village 
of UsliU, Camp 395, near the Tsangpo, and at a height of 4.565 m and proceed 
north to Camp 411 at Teri-nam-tso and at an altitude of 4 684 m, the difference 
in height between starting and end points dms being only 120 m, ITie eontinental 
^^'ate^shed on iliis line is Sangmo-bertsk-la, 5 830 m high. The distance from Cshii 
to ^ the paas is, in a straight tine, 88 km, and along the road ioS,i km, and the 

diflerence in height 1 257 m. To the north the distance Irom the pass to Camp 

4rt is, in a straight line. 90 km, and along the road t2t,i km, and the difference 

in licight I 136 m. Thus the fall to both sides ia about the same, and, as usual, 

very slow. 

The season of thb joum^- is May, 1908. 

Ushli or UkshU is a village with a few stone houses in a little valley from 
uie Chomo-udiong going riown to the Tsangpo. Tlie rocks Ate sand-stone. A little 
above and west of the village is a small |:)a3s, UkshU-la, and bej'ond it the road 
goes up and down amongst hills and roclts, leaving to tlie south a valley bound to 

the Tsangpo and containing a small lake. Tlie rock is pliyllitic schist- Another 

winding valley comes from the rather steep little pass Gya-la, and allowing 
of a magnificent view all round the horizon. Here the rock is kteridc schLst To 
the S. 26^ E. and S. (8“ H. rise two very' high snow- and ice-covered massives, 
o vtousty belon^ng to the northern Himalaya range north of Tsonka-dsong. Bet¬ 
ween the two is the pa^i Shange-Ia. Quite near to the S,S.E. beyond the rami- 

catioas of Gya-la is the great valley of tlie Tsai^po, which here w divided into 
ranches. To the S.W. is a saddle W'idv the pass Sukba-la, and beyonil it 
an t e Tsangpo is Nevu-la, surrounded by snowy mountains. On this meridian the 
wat^ jKirtitig range of the Himalaya is very conslderaljJe and everv'where covered 
I snow and ice. To die \\ .S.W. and \V. in our neighbourliood are the mountains 
Whidi stand between the Tsangpo and the Sa-chu of Saka-dsong; N. 60* VV. is a 
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smaller peak near Pasa-gnjk; N.W. some moderate ridges are seen; N. 25 W. and 
N. 16° W. are some snowy peaks and between them a ridge with some snow on 
the southern slopes; they belong to the Kanchung-gangri; N.N.W. is Basang, 
touched by the third crossing. To tlie N. 29° E., N. 37° E. and N. 43® E. are 
the three highest peaks of the Chomo-uchong; from the first of these two glaciers 
go N.W.; N. 77® E. is a smaller peak. The view from Gya-la is curious; on all 
sides one is surrounded by a heavy sea of ridges and ranges, only here and there 
covered with snow. 

From Gya-la the road descends to the plain, crossing a brook from E.S.E. 
with half a cubic m of water, the same which, lower down joins the Kanglung-bup- 
chu under the name of Yara. Near the western foot of Chomo-uchong there are 
many great erratic blocks of hard, green schist. Camp 39 ^ Kanglung-bup- 

chu is at 4 780 m; it is close S.E. from Camp. 166, Basang. A little higher up 
the road enters the valley Lamlung between rocks of dark, green schist. The ascent 
to the pass Lamlung-la is rather steep; round this pass conglomerate stands in liv¬ 
ing rock. The magnificent massive of the Chomo-uchong is again visible, with its 
culminating peaks and several other summits, one of which, in the middle of the 
group, is a regular cone and everywhere covered with eternal snow. Small gla¬ 
ciers, short and steep, go down from the nev^es. In connection with the fifth cros¬ 
sing we shall find it easier to distinguish the orographical situation and importance 
of Chomo-uchong. To the N.N.W. a part of the Kanchung-gangri may be seen; 
the range was here called Kiinchung and Kamchung; one informant said Kanchung- 
Kanchung-gangri. To the north the Transhimalayan system looks surprisingly low, 
and no high snow summits are to be seen. The whole is, as usual, a confusion of 
innumerable ridges and ranges. 

On the north side of the Lamlung-la the road for some distance keeps 
to the heights before it reaches the upper parts of tributaries, bound to the 
Kanglung-bup-chu. A ridge between two tributaries has to be crossed in a low 
pass, before reaching the valley Namchen, where Camp 397 is at a height of 4 982 
m. The district is called Kebuk. A direct road goes from here to Saka-dsong, 
crossing a comparatively high pass, Dorang-la or Dorang-tagla-shar, which is situated 
in the same range as Lamlung-la. This range must be a connecting link between 
the Lunpo-gangri and Chomo-uchong. 

The Namchen brook goes out into a broad open valley west-east in direction, 
joining the Kanglung-bup-chu; on its nortliem side the road proceeds to Telep- 
la, 4 974 m, which is only a very flat and low secondary threshold in sandstone; the 
neighbouring Gara-la is a little higher or 5 053 m. Camp 398, Tangma-ni, is at 4 922 m. 

From Tangma-ni my road goes N.N.E. up through the valley which pierces 
sandstone and has a very disagreeable bottom, rotten ice, gravel, tussock-grass and 
rabbit-holes. Kyungtsang is a tributary from the right side, through which a direct 
road continues up to Camp 399. The guides, however, preferred a roundabout way 
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to the east, which is said to be more comfortable, though ?t crosses the double 
threshold bhahmg-la, 5,330 m high; between the two passes is the valley Shalimg- 
lungpa, a tributary to Gy^gong, or, as it is called lower <lown, Kyuogtsang. From 
Shalung'la the Choino-uchotig again presents a beautiful view, atnl now, when seen 
from Ae nortli, the mouncain group does not look like a knot or accumulation of 
peaks, but tike a real, sharp range with several peaks in a line. In this perspective 
it became clearer than before that the Chomo-uchong is a link between Lunpo^ 
gangTj and the comparatively low range which is situated between the Raga-tsangpo 
and the Tsangpo, 

Camp 399, in the Gyftgoog valley, is at 5 114 m. From here thn-c different 
roads start north wards through the different valleys and over tliree passes, each 
simply called GySgong-la; thejf are situated between N.W. and Js.E. My route 
crosses the eastern GyJigong-la, which is surrounded by sandstone. From this pass 
a few flat snowy peaks are seen to the north, draining to the Chaktak-Lsangpo. In 
the nordrern GySgong valley, at Memo-ehusan, some hot springs, surrounded by 
concretions of lime and sand, crop out from the ground; one of them had a tem¬ 
perature of 34,a®, in another the water was boiling. At Camp 4CX1, 5 333 m high, 
a real ice-lake had formed in the vaiiey. 'Fhis lakelet Ls the centre of a little iso¬ 
lated basin without outlet; from its nortltem shore tht; ground again rises slowly to 
the flat pass Damche-la, 5418 m high. 

From this pass a little brook descends N.W. to dte Chaktak-lsangpo, along 
the left bank of which the road runs north* The Chakrak-tsangpo goes out from 
the southern end of Lapehung-tso, a small lake of a height of 5 193 and .sur- 
rotmded by hills. Having crossed the Damche-la and reached the comparatively 
open country of Lapchiing-tsoj one gets a much dearer and sharper view of tlie 
Kanchung-gangri tlian even’ from the south. "ITie northern side is much richer in snow 
than tlte southern, and three moderately large, and several smaller glacier are seen, 
all of diem short and steep. Proceeding north from Camp 398 wc have thus crossed 
two important pass<^, Gyagong-la and Damche-la, between which the little basin of 
Memo-chusitn is situated. The Shalung-la, on the other luind, is without any im- 
iinportance, and could easily have been avoided, ITiis orography seems to prove 
that Gyagong-la belongs to the same range as the Lungring-la near Amchok-tso, or 
the w'estern-most end (d the Nien-chen-tang-la, whereas the i Jamche-la is situated 
in the I^anchung-gangrt. 

From Lapehung-tso, Camp 401, the following observations are made: to the 
S.S.E. is a valley Salung-changtang wludii seems to be a tributary of the Cbaktak- 
tsangpo; somli-wtsstwards arc the high peaks of Kanchung-gangri, also calletl Kang- 
ebung, Kanchung, Kamcluing, Kamchung or Lap-kanchung by difiereni inforniantii; 
1 have accepted the most ordinary api>elIation, Kanchung. To the S. 44** W. is a 
saddle, Tsigu-la, Ixrtween two humps of the Kanchung, by which another read frotit 
Cami> 398 goes 10 l^pchuag-tso. The region north of Taigu-la anti Kanchung^ 
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gangri is called Raruk. To the S.W., beyond a little valley, Nanchu-gongyoni- 
lung^a, the Chaktak-tsangpo pierces the Kanchung-gangri in a wild and narrow 
valley, which seems not to allow of any traffic; the high Kanchung peaks S.W. of 
Lapchung-tso are, therefore, left to the east by Chaktak-tsangpo. To the W.S.W. 
is a valley Luma-nakchen-nakchung and to the N.W. the valleys Salung-nakchung, 
Salung-nakchen and Pencha; a fairly large valley from the same direction is called 
Sosanang. Sago-gangri is a small and flat snowy massive to the N. 35“ W., in the 
neighbourhood of which is situated the valley Tsalung-karpo. To the N. 30°\V. a 
considerable valley opens out, called Gyandor-ngundor and leading to Gyandor- 
ngundor-la, which may be situated on the continental water-parting, for a road is said 
to lead over it to Teri-nam-tso. To the N. 5° W. is a small height with some snow, 
Sangmu-rigyii. From all the small valleys visible to the N.W., N. and N.E., brooks 
run down to the Lapchung-tso, and from this lake issues the joint river, Chaktak- 
tsangpo. The sources of this river are thus situated on the southern slopes of the 
principal water-parting range, which 1 have called Lapchung. 

The road follows the eastern shore of the lake northwards. There are many 
blocks of quartz-porphyry but no living rock; there are swamps and pools covered 
with thick ice, low, close grass, and, further north, the soil becomes sandy and more 
comfortable for the traveller. The northernmost part of the lake is narrow, and 
here the river enters which is formed by the several northern tributaries and in fact 
is the upper course of the Chaktak-tsangpo. The road crosses several small deep- 
cut brooks from springs; they go directly to the lake without joining the Chaktak- 
tsangpo; the road keeps to the eastern side of the broad open valley, where there 
are rounded hills, separated from each other by small tributary valleys; the mountains 
at the western side are higher. The grass is fairly good. Some pasture grounds 
also have special names, probably from valleys from the eastern hills, such as Lapchung- 
shungra, Dombe-hloma and Dombe-changma. 

Camp 402 is situated in the entrance of the valley Sang-bertik or Sangmo- 
bertik at a height of 5 245 m. Its bottom was (May 9) full of solid, hard ice. It 
comes from the range with the continental water-parting. It is surprising to find just 
at the foot of this most important range a plain, so e.\tensive and level as the one 
north of Lapchung-tso. But, on the other hand, this range has more of the Chang- 
tang character than of the peripheric accentuated sculpture. VVe found something 
of the same kind south of Angden-la, where, north of Amchok-tso there is another 
great plain. 

From Camp 402 some interesting observations are made, as explained by my 
guides. To the N. 6i®W. is a very low and flat threshold, Dicha-la, situated in the 
broad, long valley beUveen Kanchung-gangri and Lapchung, through which a road 
proceeds to the N.W., reaching the lower Buptsang-tsangpo without crossing a single 
pass, and with only insignificant thresholds amongst hills. The Tibetans assert there 
is a longstretched tanga or plain between the two ranges. West of Dicha-la a road 
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branches off to the west to Bupto, but that road crosses the Kanchung-gangri in a 
high pass. That the two ranges are separated from each other the whole way to 
the N.W. is clear, but it is difficult to tell whether the Dicha-la is on the continental 
water-parting or not; most probably it is. 

From N.W. over to N.E. the Lapchung range has some low summits with 
eternal snow. The Sangmo-bertik-la in this range is not the only pass leading to 
the Teri-nam-teo, for there is said to be another road to the lake a little farther 
east, which, however, has to cross several passes. To the N. 85° E. there is re¬ 
ported to be a pass, Nakpo-kongdo-la, with a road to Targo-barong-la or Parung- 
la, the surroundings of which we saw from the Shuru-tso. To the S. 60“ E. rise 
some peaks with snow and ice called Nakpo-gongrong-gangri, obviously a part of 
the Kanchung-gangri'; to the same system belongs the higher Tsa-timyang-gangri 
visible to the S. 38® E. Through a little opening S. 13® E. the Chomo-uchong may 
still be se^; S. 7® E. is a snow-covered part of the Kanchung-gangri, and S. 6®W. 
and S. 14 W. otlier parts of the same. Tsalam-nakta-la is reported to be on the 
same range as Sangmo-bertik-la and one day farther east. As far as I could judge 
from my third and fourtli lines of crossing, the eastern half of the Lapchung range 
describes a curve and becomes meridional and parallel to the Targo-gangri. As 
ffie country between my lines of crossing is completely unknown, the orography may 
here be more complicated than I have represented it. 

The rise of the Sangmo-bertik valley is not steep, but it is stiff on account 
of the enormous height. There is no living rock, everything is detritus, and tlie 
^ttom and the sides of the valley are full of blocks and gravel of gray granite. 

ere are frozen springs, some snow, red and yellow moss, rabbit holes, and some 
very low gfrass, such as the wild and tame yaks like. Beyond Camp 403 which is 
St 5 586 m, all vegetation, except moss, has ceased; everything is gravel and small 
ocks; all fine material has been washed away, and the ground is therefore extremely 
uncomfortable for the traveller. This road is obviously not much in use, as more 
practicable p^es are situated to the west and east; still there are two small cairns 
on e summit of the pass, and signs of old camping places on both sides. 

angmo bertik-la is 5 820 m high which may be considered as a respectable 
^ ^ road. Just west of the pass there descend three small glaciers, and 

mother com^ from the east. The topography is very unfavourable for a distant view; 

^ seen, except, to the south, a little part of the Kanchung- 

gangri. o the north everything is hidden by near mountains. On the southern 
ocks and gravel are gray granite; on the pass, quartz-porphyry, while 

porphyritic diabas, which, near Camp 404. 

m 'ving roc'. The descent is fairly steep until the bottom of the north- 
gomg valley is re ached, where the ground appears to be perfectly level. Camp 

• On ray preUraraary raap in "Trans-Hiraalaya" this narae has been misplaced. 
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404 is at a height of 5 435 m. On the northern side there are also heaps of 
blocks and gravel. 

The valley from the pass slowly develops and becomes more and more con¬ 
siderable, wth a brook amongst ice-sheets between terraces, but bounded by no high 
mountains; it is wide and open and has the real Chang-tang character. The rock 
is phyllitic schist. From S. 82® W. enters a left tributary, in the prolongation of 
which a snow mountain is visible, obviously one of the peaks of Lunpo-gangri. 
Through this valley a road is said to proceed to Buptb, crossing a pass two days 
off and called Kartse-martse; there must, of course, be a second pass, in Kanchung- 
gangri, though my glides pretended there were several small and easy passes. 
At Camp 405 the height is only 5 121 m. 

The valley is very straight to the N.N.E. and one or two kilometres broad; 
the terraces become less marked and the brook slowly disappears in the gravel of 
the bottom. Only after rains is the brook strong enough to reach the Soma-tsangpo. 
The valley is situated between two northward directed ramifications from the Lap- 
chung range, and from each of them small ramifications are directed towards the 
valley with small tributaries between them. At Camp 406 the height is 4964 m, 
so the fall northwards is regular and rather slow. Sangmo-yung is the name of 
the valley. 

Below this camp the valley becomes still more open and undecided. The moun¬ 
tains to the S.E. or right are low, only far to the E.S.E. are tliere considerable sno^vy 
mountains; to the N.W. and W. are also some higher peaks and groups. To the 
N.N.E. is an easy opening between hills, like a gate, which is left to the left by 
the road that, instead, turns N.E. and crosses a ridge of low hills with a tlireshold 
4947 m high only. From this a great plain is seen to the east, here and there 
with small hills and promontories from neighbouring mountains. To the N. 6i°E., 
S. 84° E. and generally E.N.E. are several high peaks, hardly visible on account of 
snowfalls. It seems, however, likely that the upper Soma-tsangpo flows over this 
plain and receives many tributaries from the northern and western sides of the Shuru 
range, which forms the eastern boundary of the plain. Another very low threshold 
of hills is to be crossed before a very flat depression is reached, with, in its middle, 
a pool called Buchu-tso; this is said to dry up entirely during the summer, but gets 
filled again during the rainy season. It is separated by a very low ridge from Kang- 
mar. Camp 407, at 4 783 m. From this camp a well determined range is seen to 
the north, which I have called the Teri-nam range, as being situated on the southern 
shore of Teri-nam-tso. 

The road continues N.N.E. and N.E. over the perfectly level plain with very 
low hills to the right and high hills to the left. The broad and open valley of the 
Soma-tsangpo is crossed. To the S. 85“ E. it stretches 3 or 4 days’ journey and is 
bounded by a flat snowy range with several more considerable culminations. From 
the same mountains the Soma-tsangpo comes down between the Teri-nam range and 
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the Lapchung range. The valley of the river continues to the N. 72® W. Finally 
the river, in a rather narrow passage, pierces the Teri-nam range and turns N. and 
E. and empties itself into the lake. The river, which also is called Nyaga-tsangpo 
or Soma-nyaga-tsangpo, was (May 17) divided into four very shallow branches, with 
about 8 cub. m of water a second. After rain it is unfordable. 

Continuing N.E.-wards the road crosses a secondary threshold, Lachung-la. 
Camp 408 is situated at a spring, Daksha-lungpa on a height of 5 150 m. The 
rocks consist of marble, sandstone and black schist. 

Dongchen-la, or Dong-la, 5113 m, is secondary and situated in quartz-por- 
phyry. On its northern side the valley Yung-nagring goes, with a small brook, to 
the N.N.E. The surrounding country is called Naktsang-mayma and Naktsang-sange; 
to the east is Ngamo-buk; north of Dongchen-la the country was said to be called 
Nyaga-changma. The mountains on both sides are comparatively low and consist 
of quartz-porphyry. At Camp 409, 4714m high, well developed beach-lines indi¬ 
cate the former existence of a lake, which has now left only some swamps in its 
old depression. 

From Camp 409 the direction becomes N. W. up a little valley to the pass 
Teta-la, 4 958 m. The valley is narrow, arid and dry; sandy schist, quartzite and 
granite prevail in the surrounding mountains. The view from Teta-la reaches very 
far and gives a strong impression of the general uniformity of the mountains, where 
only here and there higher snowy groups rise above the rest. The lake Teri-nam- 
tso is seen stretching two short days to the east and two days to the west, be¬ 
coming narrower eastwards and being at its broadest towards the N.W. The desicca¬ 
tion lines are extremely sharp, in different colours and tones, and round the water-line 
there is a narrow belt of white salt. At the southern shore is a lagoon, green with 
algae, and called Dakba-tso. West of it is a comparatively deep gulf bet^veen the 
two capes visible to the N.W. and N. 17° W.; to the N. 9®E. is a red promontory 
called Domar or Dongar, and to the N. i8®E. another called Sonyak; Kokchen, 
Kokchung, Rapta and Kyiiti are parts of the small ridges following the southern 
shore eastwards. Direct N.E., at the northern shore, is an island called Tibu-kare 
or Nam-do, the sky stone”, to which the nomads go out on the ice during the 
winter; tlie shore opposite the island is called Toba-kapchen. At a g^eat distance 
to the N. i8°E. is a small snowy mountain, and N. 30° E. a group of flat, snowy 
peaks; N. 82° E. is a lower, snowy group and to the N. 89° E. a comparatively 
low regfioji north of Targo-gangn, the highest summit of which is to be seen to 
the S. 80° E. From this point, or the west, the Targo-gangri presents itself as a 
very sharply defined range with a series of peaks, not much higher than the crest. 
To the S. 69 E. is a smaller snowy mountain, and S.E. several others belongfing to 
the Transhimalaya, that is to say, to the ranges west of Shuru-tso. In that direc- 
fion the highest mountains are visible; to the N.W. high peaks are rare, only to the 
N. 52® W. is one visible, though not of considerable height, but N. 31° W. there is the 
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mighty Sha-kangsham. Ngoring or Nguri is a little ridge along the northern shore oi 
the lake. Tsirang-tso is a small lake just east of Teri-nam-tso. Of the Dangra-yum- 
tso nothing can be seen; the distance between the two lakes is said to be four days. 
On the Teri-nam-tso there was now no ice at all, as it began to break up in the 
first half of April. The water is undrinkable, but there are fresh springs along the 
shores. The height of the lake is 4 684 m. 

As in 1907, the May of 1908 proved to be very cold, cloudy and windy. 
The weather of May in the valleys on the southern side of the Transhimalaya was 
more rough and inhospitable than the weather of April on the open Chang-tang 
plains. Regular snowfalls were not rare. The prevailing wind came from the S.VV. 
On May i the brook of Kanglung-bup-chu, at a height of 4 780 m, was still cov¬ 
ered with rotten ice, sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the caravan. May 8 
the Lapchung-tso was still covered with compact ice. The ice of the lake does not 
break up before the beginning of June, when the ice of the pools and brooks in the 
surroundings has already disappeared. The climate of Lapchung or Lap, that is to 
say the region round Lapchung-tso, is regarded as particularly cold, which is not 
surprising, remembering the great height. North of Sangmo-bertik-la we had real 
winter-weather, with blinding snowstorms, in the middle of May. In the latter half 
of May the southern shore of Teri-nam-tso proved to be a very windy region, spe¬ 
cially after noon; the wind was always S.W. 

The region of Lapchung is rich in animal life, kyangs, antelopes, hares, wild 
geese, partridges, ravens etc. On the Sangmo-bertik-la we saw 8 wild yaks. The 
yaks avoid the roads, but otherwise they are common in the higher parts of the 
Transhimalaya. An old hunter, who had killed many yaks, calculated that some 
3 000 yaks had their haunts on tlie southern slopes of the Lapchung range, but 
hardly any at all on the northern. Kyangs, pantholops and goa antelopes 
were common north of Sagmo-bertik-la. On the Dongchen-la we saw 24 Ovis 
Ammon. 

The population is very scanty along this line and, as usual, diminishes from 
south to north. The Ushii village was said to have 150 inhabitants, most of whom, 
at the time of my visit, were spread among the surrounding mountains with their flocks 
of sheep; in late summer they return to look after their barley harvest. Therefore 
they are semi-nomads living even on the shores of the Tsangpo; further west there 
are full nomads on the banks of the river. 

North of the Gya-la we saw only one tent, and in the valley north of Lamlung- 
la 7, with great flocks of yak. In the valley between Lamlung-la and Telep-la were 
5 tents; at Kyung-tsang one and in the Gyagong valley 3 tents. In the valley 
north of Sangmo-bertik-la, below Camp 405 were many signs of camping- and pasture 
grounds. Here many m'am-vfzWs indicated the neighbourhood of Mendong-gompa. 
Near Camp 407 were 10 tents in all. On the Soma-tsangpo 2 tents. In the valley 
Yung-nagring one tent and great flocks of yaks and goats. Near Camp 409 were 
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4 or 5 tents with flocks, and south of Teta-la 3 tents. On the shore of Teri-nam- 
tso two tents and flocks. 

The usual difficulties in determining the administrative boundaries are en¬ 
countered on this line of crossing, too. Bongba-changrang is the district of Bongba 
which is north of Sangmo-bertik-la, S.W. and S.S.W. of Chokchu and east of Kebyang. 
All the way to Sangmo-bertik-la the tribute is said to be paid to Saka-dsong, but 
north of the pass to Bongba-changrang. Camps 405, 406 and 407 are said to be 
within the district Bongba-chushar, which has to the west Bongba-changrang, to the 
north Soma-tima and to the east Soma-lobruk; north of Soma-tima is Chokchu, 
which, like the whole of Bongba, is under the direct jurisdiction of Devaskung in 
Lhasa. Further east is Targo-largyap-changma. * The district of Bongba-chushar is 
subdivided into many small districts, as Deva-hloma, Deva-kibuk with Camp 407, 
Deva-changma, Deva-doma, and Deva-tesa; the word dev a is said to mean direct 
dependence on Devashmig. The region round Camp 410 at the southern shore of 
Teri-nam-tso is called Sangye-ngama-buk. It is a part of the Lavang district which 
is said to belong to the Saka-dsong province. Nyaga-changma is north of Tseti-la 
and west of Camp 410. North and N.E. of Teri-nam-tso and stretching eastwards to 
Dangra-yum-tso is Chokchu, a district with a chief but no governor. The following 
districts north of Sangmo-bertik-la are reported as paying their tribute to Saka-dsong: 
Chang-rang, Chushar, Sangye-ngama-buk, Chugtso, all being under the Devashtmg; 
and SojTing or Soma-yung, Sotib or Soma-tima, Sochang or Soma-changma, Targo- 
largyap-changma, Pato, Targo-largyap-hloma, Rusar, Hlorbu and Chechen, all be¬ 
longing to Labrang or Tashi-lunpo. The tribute, which is said to amount to 7 000 
te 7 tga in all, is collected by officials from Saka-dsong; most of the tax is paid hi 
7 iatura. During my visit to Kangmar some 50 nomads had gathered there to pay 
their taxes to the collectors from Saka-dsong. Much of the information given by 
the nomads about the administration is unreliable. Thus for instance one informant 
affirmed that Sangye-ngama-buk paid its tribute to Naktsang, though otherwise it 
belonged to Saka-dsong. 

The serpu 7 i-lam or gold-inspectors' road goes from Lhasa to Dolung, Guring- 
la, Shansa-dsong, between Targo-gangri and Dangra-yum-tso, through southern 
Chokchu, and further westwards as will be related hereafter. 

On the eastern shore of Lapchung-tso there is an important road, as is best 
seen just along the shore, where at least fifty pathways, trodden by innumerable sheep, 
run parallel to each other; for the eastern hills force the caravans to keep to the 
shore; further north, on the open plain this road seems to disappear, for here every 
caravan takes its own path. This great road is said to come from Tsongka-dsong 
Bongba-changrang and Chokchu; not far from Lapchung-tso it 
5 branches going to 5 different passes in the N.W. and north. The 
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branch over Dicha-la seems to be the most important; it Ls chiefly used by saJt 
merchantSj collecting salt at 'labie-tsaka and transporting it on sheep viJl Lapehung- 
tso to Tsongha-ibong and other places in southern Tibet This information, which 
1 had no opportunity of controlling myself, is so far interesting that it indicates the 
existence of a broad anti open valley between the Kanchung-gangri and the Lap- 
chung range; theofetically we could be pretty certatn of its existence, and in fact it 
seems to be more convenient than the road along Buptsang-tsangpo and over 
Samye-Ia, for it is said to be more used than this, in spite of its being a little 
longer. The same road is said to be used by many pilgrims who, on their way to 
Kang'rinpoche or Kaylas, take the great iasatn, but returning follow the northern 
roati, tlius forming tlte whole pilgrimage into a or holy circle. 

From Raga-tasam a road goes to Ombo at the northern shore of Dangra- 
^oim-Lso} this road is said to cross only one pass, Tsalam^nakta'la, four day's from 
Raga-tasam and not so high as Sangmo-bertik-!a; probably this road leaves both 
Targo-gangri and Dangra-yum-tso to the ea^t; thus statement can hardly be correct, 
for before reaching Tsalant-nakta-la in the Lapehung range one has soitiewhcre to 
cross the Kanchung-gangri. As a rule it is diflicult to hx rite passes from native 
information; if a pass is easy and convenient it is often ignored altogether- 

Finally, a roatl from more easterly tracts joins my road on the Dongchen-Ia. 
From Kangmar 5 days northwards arc reckoned to the serpun-lam. 
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THE FIFTH CROSSING. 

The mmiljonal line of dt^ptessiotia situAtctl along 86^/East, long'., and in¬ 
cluding Tang-yung-tsaka, Dangra-yum-tso, the valley of lower Tafgo-tsangpo and 
Shurii-tso, may in sonic rcsfiects be regardctl as a very sharp orographical boundar)' 
line in the centra] part of Transhimalaya. The movintain ranges east and west o! 
that line are without any connection with each other. To die east of the line lati¬ 
tudinal ranges prevail; to the west the Targo-gangri and Shunt range are meridional 
and belong to the highest of the whole system. Only south of the Shuru-L'io there 
isj undoubtedly, a direct connection between the Pahla and the Kanchung-gangn. 

So far we have considered my four eastern crossings of the Transhimalaya- 
Comparing the four water-parting passes with each other we find that they become 
lower from west to east: Sangmo-bertik-la = g Sao m. Angden-la — 5 &43 lu, Chang' 
la-Pod-la = 5 573 m and Sda-la = g 506 m. Then follows Klialamba-la with 5 200 
ITI( This is, however, a mere chance, for were the heights of all the intemtediate 
passes known, we should certainly find many irregularities, and if w'C continue ca.'it- 
wards the Guring^la has 5 972 lu, and is higher than all die others. Continuing 
westwards from Sangmo-bertik-la we shall again find the passes becoming lower. All 
my four eastern lines cross the continental water-jjarting in jjasses situated on the 
crests of ranges. So is also the case with the three last passes farthest west: Surngc* 
la, Tseti-Iach<m-la and Jukd-la. Only the fifth pass, Saniye-la, proves an exception 
as being situated between two ranges, not on the crest of one range. 

My fifth line of crossing begins at Chunit-tso, Camp 371, 4 747 m high, and 
comes to an end at Ushti, Camp 395i nc^r the Tsangpo, and 4 563 m high. Only 
the northern half of the line is meridional, the southern runs N.W.^ — ^S.E, as dictated 
by the direction of the ranges. The culminating point is the Samye-la, 5 327 m 
high. The difference in height between Chunit-tao and Samyola is 780 m at a 
distance of 113,6 km in a straight line, and 125,7 km along my road; the difference 
between the Samye-la and UshU is 964 m at a distance of 101,5 l^rn in a straight 
line, and 16316 km along my roacL 

llie time of year in which this Journey wa.4 undertaken was April, 1908. 

From Camp 371, where the brook of Limgnak-bup-dtu goes out into Chiinit- 
tso, our road proceeds straight south on (he arid plain at the western shore of Chunit- 
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tso. The lake is completely frozen. The water is slightly brackish. A meridional 
range follows the eastern shore of Chunit-tso. Leaving the lake the road slowly 
ascends amongst hills with some ravines going to the lake; there are also some 
springs surrounded by great ice-sheets. The prevailing rock is light yellow granite; 
otherwise all hills and slopes are full of detritus, fine gravel and coarse sand. Camp 
372 is at 4 846 m and a little further south is Nima-lung-la at 4 920 m. The view 
to the south is surprising; a gigantic range closes the horizon in that direction and 
there is a series of peaks with eternal snow and with glaciers between. A great 
plain separates us from this range, and there are no obstacles between Nima-lung- 
la and the northern foot of the range. 

From the pass the road goes gradually down to the plain, where the soil is some¬ 
times covered with gravel and dark sand, and perfectly arid, sometimes with swamps 
and grass; at some places it is yellow clay formed into tables and ridges by wind 
and water. The swamps are called Kole, a litde brook with bad water Churu, and 
the region round Camp 373 Gyamra, 4 784 m. high. 

From Camp 373 the road goes S.W. to avoid the hills on the left side, where 
a little pass. Dung-la, is situated. The soil is generally perfectly arid, fine, hard 
gravel; sparse, yellow patches of miserable grass are seen; good grass is only found 
round the springs and on swampy ground. It is surprising that these parts of Tibet 
are so completely arid, whereas in some of the great latitudinal valleys of northern 
Chang-tang there are places with excellent grass; but there the ground consists of 
fine dust and sand, here only of gravel. 

Quite close to the east of our route rises a considerable, snowless range of 
prismatic form, which seems to be the N.W. end of the Kanchung-gangri. To 
the west are lower, arid hills, bounding in that direction the plain and its extensive 
swamps. To the W.N.W. and N.W. we see the very great valley of Buptsang- 
tsangpo, between a moderate range to the N.E. and the very mighty Lunkar range 
to the S.W.; far to the W.N.W. are seen some high peaks and ridges with eternal 
snow, being parts of the Lunkar. At Camp 374, 4 806 m high, a spring issues 
in a ravine with some grass; such places amongst the hills are real oases in this 
very arid land. 

Where my route first touches the Buptsang-tsangpo the river was divided into 
several branches, some of which were frozen; the volume of water could amount to 
5 cub. m. a second and the breadth of the valley was about 6 km, and its soil 
very level. At the right side the hills, covered with gjravel and sand, fall fairly 
steep down to the valley; at the left the slopes rise to the high regions of the 
Lunkar- and Lunpo-gangri range. From the right side a few ravines open out, one 
of which was deep-cut and full of ice. Near Camp 375 the Buptsang-tsangpo flows 
straight north. The fall is very slow. The region of Camp 375 is called Monlam- 
kongma; Monlam-yogma is the place where I first reached the river. Both belong 
to the district of Bongba-kebyang. 
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Above Monlam-kongma the breadth of the valley remains 5 or 6 km. The 
road partly follows the bottom of the valley, partly the slopes on the right side, and 
the top of the erosion terrace. There is very little vegetation, and grass is to be 
seen only in the bottom of the valley, where springs and swamps form great ice 
sheets. No high peaks are visible south-eastwards on the Kanchung-gangri, 
though perhaps this may be owing to the fact that the near hills hide a distant 
view. At the left or west side the slopes rise direct to the high regions of the 
Lunkar range without any hill ridges in the foreground. Near Camp 376, where 

the height is 4 835 m, a side valley, Amchung, from the east, enters the Buptsang- 
tsangpo. 

Above this place the valley slowly turns to the left, making our direction S.S.E. 
The height at Camp 377 is 4 883 m. giving a rise of hardly 50 m for a distance 
of 10 km. The view of the high peaks of Lunpo-gangri in front of us, becomes 
more and more fascinating. To the Kanchung side only two smaller summits are 
visible, one with snow on its northern side, the other, further S.E., covered all over 
with snow. The road keeps to the right or Kanchung side of the valley, either 
on the slopes or on the terrace which is 15 or 20 m high; on the Lunkar side there 
is also a terrace. The breadth of the valley here is about 3 km. There is no 
living rock along the road. 

On the section to Camp 378 the road follows the top of the right side terrace, 
where the ground chiefly consists of soft sand. The river mostly flows in one deep 
channel, and where it is open there is a good deal of drifting ice. 

The scenery develops the further one proceeds southwards. From the Nima- 
lung-la one gets the impression of the existence of only one high range to the south, 
but it soon becomes clear that the Buptsang-tsangpo is situated in a tectonic valley 
between two great ranges. The eastern range, Kanchung-gangri, gradually shows 
ite panorama of lower peaks, partly snow-covered, and not to be compared with the 
high and sharp pyramidal peaks of Lunpo-gangri. Two of these summits are par¬ 
ticularly high and are the same which were measured from the south by Wood and 
found to be 21 600 and 23 150 feet high. 

On the way to Camp 379 the valley widens, and becomes more like a 
steppe with swamps and isolated branches of the river. This plain is called Bupyang- 
ring or the great deep valley”. Targo-ngabo is a litde tributary from the Kanchung 
SI e. Above the plain the Buptsang-tsangpo is formed by three source branches, 
o which the westernmost comes from the Chomo-gangri, the middle one from a 
massive called Yalak-malak, where a deep-cut valley is seen, surrounded by sno^vy 
mountains, and the third comes from Samye-la. Between Chomo and Yalak-malak 
the two mighty summite Lunpo-gangri stand out far above the others. When the 
^ow masses melt during the summer, and later on in the rainy season, the 

uptsang ts^gpo grows to a very considerable river, which, as the nomads said, 
cannot be forded for three montlis. 
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The section of the road to Camp 380 has about the same character as the 
previous one. To avoid swamps and watercourses now covered with and surrounded 
by great ice-sheets, the road has to keep to the foot of the eastern mountains, where 
several ravines, witli or without water, come down. Only near Camp 380, 4 968 m 

does the road follow the bottom of the valley, where a watercourse is crossed 
with 2 or 3 cub. m a second. 

On the next section the road has a strong ascent to the S.E. amongst gravel 
and blocks of gray granite. At Camp 381 the height is 5 370 m, on the bank of the 
branch of Buptsang-tsangpo which comes from Samye-la. Between Camps 380 and 
381 the road crosses a secondary threshold. 

Samye-la, or as some informants pronounced tlie name, Sangye-la, has a height 
of 5 527 m. From a great valley in the Kanchung-gangri, N.E. of the pass, a brook 
comes down which should be regarded as the source of this branch of the Buptsang- 
tsangpo. The highest summits of the Lunpo-gangri rise close to the west and S.W. 
of the pass; to the N.W. the Buptsang valley disappears in the far distance between 
its two ranges, and to the S.E. descends another, rather deep-cut valley; to the 
E.S.E. and S. E. are visible the high peaks of Kanchung-gangri and Chomo-uchong. 
Living rock is not found on the pass, but the detritus is all gray granite. Samye-la 
is a very flat pass; it even takes some time before one is sure of having reached 
its culmination. To the nortli it drains into Tarok-tso on the plateau-land, and south¬ 
wards it drains into the Tsangpo. It is situated in a valley between two ranges, 
whereas all the four first passes are situated on the crests of ranges. It is therefore 
a more convenient and easy pass, especially as it is not very high and as the rise 
from both sides is comparatively gradual. At Camp 382 the height is 5 366 m. 

One brook begins on the Samye-la, another comes from the glaciers west of 
the pass; both cut their courses south-eastwards through heaps of old moraines, gravel 
and blocks of gray granite. The road proceeds between both brooks, up and down 
amongst the moraines, of which some, consisting of finer material, are covered with 
moss. A considerable tributary comes out from the north, from Kanchung-gangri, 
and from the right side, Lunpo-gangri, there come several small valleys, all full of 
ice. At the foot of the moraines the valley widens out to a plain with grass; at its 
southern side the mountains consist of sandstone. Here Camp 383 is at a height 
of 4 945 m. Viewed from this side the high peaks of Lunpo-gangji prove to be 
ver>' narrow, with steep sides to the N.E. and S.W.; in their south-eastern continua¬ 
tion appear several new peaks. 

The brook going southeastwards from Samye-la, is a right tributary to the 
Chaktak-tsangpo; I heard no special name for it. Below Camp 383 its valley be¬ 
comes very narrow and deep-cut; the brook now (April 17) carried 1V2 cub. m a 
second and had ice-sheets two feet thick along the banks. Lower down, the whole 
river is frozen, as being protected in the still deeper, shadowy’ valley. Several tri¬ 
butaries enter from both sides; those on the left, coming from Kanchung-gangri, are 
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ilie largest. From Camp 3S4, where the heighi is 4 S32 nij the valley makes a 
sharp tarn to the S.S.W. The living rock is here calcareous schist. From Samye-la 
to Camp 3S4 the river lias followed tlie great latitiiilioal vaUey, which begins at 
Tarok-tso. Blit in the neighbourhood of (^mp 3®^4 valley comes to an end, 
and the river pierces the southern or l-unijo-gangri range, which Is much lower Iiere 
than further N.W. 

The often interrupted terraces are to to 15 m high; tlie road either follows 
their tops, or goes along the slopes or in the bottom of the valley. Rapids become 
more frequent; tlie ice disappears. In the background of two jiretty large valleys 
from tlie north comparatively high mountains are to be seen. The river grows 
gradually and has at Camp 3S3 4 cub, m, after having received tlie great right tri¬ 
butary Rukchok, which seems to originate from the southern side of the Lunpo- 
gangri. The joint valley goes to the S<E. and becomes broader; to its right, S.W., 
are considerable mountains with some snow on their nordiem slop^ The rock is 
green schist. To the K. 57® VV, and N. 62" W. the two highest peaks of LunpO' 
gangri are still visible. 

Camp 3S6 is at the bank of Chaktak-tsangpo, which here carried (April 19) 
6 cub. m; a short distance below this camp the joint Samye-Rukchok river enters 
the Chaktak, which continues southwards past Fasaguk to the great '1‘sangpo, At 
Camp 386 the vallej' of the Chaktak-tsangpo is fairly narrow; it has a well developed 
terrace at its left side; to the N. 49^ ^ snoivy peak is visible. I'he solid rock 

is green schist, fhis region Is a real lab)'ri]Uh of mountains and deep wild 
valleys. 

Continuing eastwards I one day got an opportunity to follow this part of the 
middle Chaktak-tsangpo upw’ards; above Camp 387 the river pierces the Kanchung" 
gangri, and, below Camp 3^6* it pierces the Lunpo*gangri, and therefore shows 
itself to be a very energetic river. We have found Its sources to be situated on 
the Lapehung range at both sides of the Sangmo-beitik-la. Some nomads at Camp 
387 called the river t.ap-kamba and its valley !.jjp-lungpa and asserted that the 
name Chaktak-tsangpo was only used below Pasa-guk. 

Above Camp 386 the Chaktak valley is broad, about i km, and the ascent 
slow; the erosion terraces arc sliarp cut; there are good pasture grounds in the 
bottom of the valley. This part of tlte valley is fairly straight and the river not 
very winding. Sometimes the river js dividetl into several arms. Only one con¬ 
siderable tributaiy' enters from the south; from the north there are several smaller 
tributaries. At Camp 387 we again leave the Chaktak-tsangjx> which, in Its lowest 
part, is seen coming from the N. 10^ W. The height is 4 702. The general direc¬ 
tion is, however, N.E.- ^S.W,, as the river comes from Lapehung-tso, which is situ¬ 
ated to the N.E, Not far away to the N,N.E. two moderate sno^yj' peaks are 
visible, said to^ send a considerable tributary to the Cliaktak-tsangpo, A little tri- 
angular plain Is formed where the two riviini meet. The main river was called 
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Kanchung-chu by sonn; nomads of the pJace, and die tributary, wliicJi corncs from 
ihc east, Gyabiik-chu. T]ie rock Es sandy schist. 

The GySbnk valley receives from the nortli or Kanchunjj-jvangri, five tributaries 
widi brooks, and se\'eral dry ravines. Tlirough the openings of most of them are 
visible parts of the northern niountainii with some snow on the crest, probably be¬ 
longing to the Kanchting-gangrf, unless tlic Nien-chen-tang-Ia stretches its western¬ 
most part as far as to the neighbourhood of Chaktak-tsang[Jo. The northern trib- 
utaries are steep and rocky and no roads seem to go np (lirotigii them. The rock 
is argillitic schist and sandy schist, but the gravel consists chiefly of granite, por- 
phjT)' and conglomerate. At Camp 3ilK die height is 4865 m. 

On the next section of the road, to CaniiJ 389, the v^llej- of Gyiibuk-yung 
rises to 5001 m; several tributaries enter from both sidesj two of those from the 
north arc considerable; the second one is called GySgong, remanbertxJ from the 
fourth line of crossing, where Camp 590 is situated in it. Near its entrance the 
rock is sandstnne. 

Above Camp 3S9 the Gyabiik valley is full of ice, hardly leaving a passage 
free at tlie foot of tlte terraces. The rise is slow up to the pass Gyabuk-Ia, 5 175 
m high. The view is interesting. To the S.S-E- the Chomo-uchong is again visible; 
to die east and S.E, is a confusion of ridges and low |ieaks; to the N.E, is a dom¬ 
inating mountain group not verj' far away and constituting the eastern continuation of 
the range we hatl crossed in Gyagong-la and which, as I have presumed, is the western 
end of Nien-chcn-iang-la. At the eastern foot of Gy^buk-la is a valley coming from 
N. 5“ W. ami directed to the S, 44* E. where it soon joins tlic upper part of Argap- 
rong, a valley which, as we know from the third crossing, joins the KangUmg-hup- 
dni and goes down to the Sa-chu of ^aka-dsong. Proceeding E.S.E. our road 
crosses several other tributariei to tile Argap-rong; the elevation is considerable, 
always above 5 000 m on our road. Up through one of these valleys a convenient 
road is said to proceed to Targo-gangri. The region is called Churu^'ung. Gyabuk-la 
b a water-parting between the Chaktak-tsangpo and its great tributary' die Sa-ebu- 
tsangpo. The rock b argillitic and quartz itic sclitst. 

Camp 39 ^ ® height of 5 079 m; froni tlicre our road proceeds to die 

E.S.E. over a scries of flat hills, separated from €;ach other by valleys w'ith brooks 
and Ice-sheeti; the rock is quartz-dtabas: sometimes the Chomo-uchong appears in 
die S,\V. Hie jjas.s Kichen- or Kinchen-la has a height of 5 44t m. and is situated 
quite near the Kichung-la, crossed on the third line, as tiescribed above. Beyond 
a secoml threshold a valley goes down to the E.S.E., belonging to the Kaga-tsangpo. 
I-roni the pass the Lunpo-gangri is visible; the mountain.^ to the N.E. are covered 
with fresh snow making them apfiear higher than diey arc. Eastwards one secs 
the plains of Raga-tasam, Camp 391 b at a height of 5 aoq m in the valley' going 
down from the pass. Our road follows this valley for a while and then turns S.S,E. 
over rolling hills. Camp 392 is at 5 103 m in a region called Kapak. 
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Our road to Camp 393, at 4 656, follows the S.E. foot of the Chomo-uchong 
and crosses the little threshold Kule-la, 5 088 m high, where the living rock consists 
of quartz. Here one enters the tasani. The pass is so far important as it is a 
water-parting bet\veen the Raga-tsangpo and a little direct tributary to the Tsangpo; 
on the southern side its slope goes steep down to that valley. It is joined by a 
great tributary from the N.W., in the background of which a part of the Chomo- 
uchong IS to be seen. At Semoku, which is a station on the tasam, the height 
is 4 596 m. From here the tasam continues to the west through the broad valley 
of Sa-chu-tsangpo and Saka-dsong. Our road has a more northerly course to the 
village of UshU, where the fifth crossing comes to an end. 

The climate of April was anything but settled. The mornings could be fine 
and clear, but at noon heavy clouds would appear, accompanied by hard wind from 
S.W. or west. On April 3 there was snow-fall and hail both at Chunit-tso and on the 
Nima-lung-la, and on April 5 the whole northern side of Lunpo-gangri was whitened 
wth freshly fallen snow. About April 20 there were frequent snow-falls, especially round 
Gyabuk-la. In the beginning of April the Buptsang-tsangpo was still covered with 
thick ice, though there was always an open channel, and a little spring flood from 
melting nver-ice was just about to set in. The weather was often stormy and the 
prevailing wind S.W., though it varied very much in different valleys. During sev- 
eral days one could observe that an almost stationary cloud hung over the Kanchung 
mountmns, while the snow-covered summits of Lunpo-gangri remained perfectly clear. 

Animal life was represented by tlie usual specimens. Round Chunit-tso there 
unj goa-antelopes, drinking from the fresh-water springs on the shore. 

I geese were numerous. Kyangs also appeared in the broad Buptsang-valley, 
and along the banks wild geese, ducks and gulls were often seen. Hares and foxes 

were seen on the Samye-la. In the mountains north of Gyabuk-la the wild yak is 
said to live. 


^ Nomads are rare as before. At Chunit-tso only one or two tents were seen 
in a V ey, as well as a salt-caravan. South of Nima-Iung-la one tent was pitched, 

and at Camp 373 another. A few shepherds were seen with sheep and yaks. At 

anip 374 a party of travelling nomads were met, coming from Tradum and going 
^ ertse. ear Camp 373 we reached 13 tents belonging to poor nomads, pos- 
jO or 40 sheep each, or, at the most, 100. Up to Amchung we saw 6 tents 
ong the Buptsang-tsangpo, most of them at the left side of the valley and in the 
mouths of tributaries. Many pasture grounds were now empty, as the nomads had 
gone m search of better grass further north. The section benveen Camps 378 and 379 
especially was said to be well inhabited during the summer. Near Camp 379 there 
w^e now only 5 tents with flocks of sheep and yaks. On the road to cJnp 380 

of ZT ^ salt-caravan 

market IS held m summer. On both sides of the Samye-la there were many signs 
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of old camps, probably rather from caravans than from nomads. About Camp 385 
several travelling parties were seen, and at Camp 387, 4 tents. In the Gyabuk valley 
and its tributaries to tents were pitched, and on the western plains of Raga-tasam 
5 tents. At Semoku were to tents and one stone hut. 

Some nomads at Chunit-tso pointed to the east, where the country appeared 
to be comparatively low and easy, saying this was the nearest and most convenient 
way to Lhasa. As I was to find out later on, the road to Teri-nam-tso is in fact 
convenient; farther eastwards it proceeds to Penla-buk, Shansa-dsong, Guring-la 
and Lhasa. The natives of Monlam-kongma asserted that no other road existed to 
Tradum, Saka and Raga, except that over Samye-la, information which seemed to 
indicate that the height of the Lunkar-Lunpo range must be considerable in this 
region. Southwards from Samye-la the road, therefore, was said to divide into three 
branches: i) to Tradum 7 days; 2) to Saka 8 days, and 3) to Raga 6 days. 
North-westwards these nomads knew of only three important roads, namely, to Gertse, 
Senkor and Semnit. The nomads of Bupyung-ring also asserted that from there no 
direct road to Tradum went over the Lunpo-gangri. Later on we found out that 
from the valley of the lower Buptsang-tsangpo several roads cross the Lunkar range. 
The chief road to Tabie-tsaka crosses the Samye-la. 

The district round Camp 351 is called Kemar, Bongba-kemar or Kemar- 
denang. The country south of Dung-la belongs to Bongba-kebyang. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE SIXTH CROSSING. 

The fifth line of crossing gives us an excellent proof of the fact that the 
ranges in this part of the Central Transhimalaya run from N.W. to S.E. parallel to 
the course of the Buptsang-tsangpo and forming an angle of about 45® with the 
great Tsangpo. But west of the fifth crossing follows a region which, in its interior, 
remains completely unknown. Here therefore the geography must be conjectural. 
From my sixth crossing, between Nganglaring-tso and Tokchen I got the impression 
that the direction of the ranges is here almost the same as that of the Lunkar and 
Lunpo-gangri. It is therefore allowed to be presumed that all the ranges between 
my fifth and sixth crossings run N.W.—S.E. I gathered some information about 
these ranges on my journey from Teri-nam-tso to Nganglaring-tso along the northern 
foot of the system, to which I shall have to return in a special chapter. 

To give an idea of the sort of information one gets from the iasatn, the way 
used by Nain Sing and Ryder, I shall here insert the following reports. At 
Targyaling I met a very large caravan of yaks loaded with salt, and coming from 
the north. The leaders told me they came direct from a salt lake Tabie-tsaka, 
some 25 or 30 days north; on the road they had crossed a pass, Kure-la, 12 days 
from Targyaling. From their description it was hopeless to get an idea of what 
the country to the north was like. As they asserted that only one pass existed 
on the road, one would imagine that only one range was situated to the north. 

An old Tibetan in Pasa-guk had been many times to a salt lake, Umgang- 
tso, situated to the N.W., 35 days' journey for sheep. He remembered the road in 
detail, and used to pass the night at the following places, beginning from Pasa-guk: 
Tegung, Kyang-tsaka, Pempo-lung, Chugar, Tsira or Gyamnak, Kosang, Longma, 
Dumbo-tugna, Rongser, Longdem, Ri-tari, Rachung-jamri, Tasang, Tasang-lukang, 
Nak-kyam, Taglak, Hakpo, Ri-tari (N:o 2), Chu-sumbuk, Changbuk, Chusan-langdo, 
Ting-gung, Sabsang, Tingmig, Uri-songa, Yo-or, Saser, Tsung-gung, Chiten, Yor- 
chung, Longa-karmo, Tukto, Tser-tso, Langma, and Umgang-tso. — There were 
many low passes to cross. On the first day the Chaktak-tsangpo is left behind. The 
second day from Pasa-guk he crossed a pass called Changdung-la. Between Rachung 
and Tasang was a high pass, Kanchung-tsa-la, which, however, was avoided by 
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the road; it was a water-parting between the Chaktak-tsangpo and Men-chu. Yo-or- 
la was the highest pass on this road, and the last place from where water went to 
the great Martsang-tsangpo. To the north or N.E. from this pass flows a river, 
Sergo-tsangpo, and there was another river called Chu-sumbuk; in the list of names 
this river, however, is mentioned as situated south of Yo-or-la. The length of every¬ 
one of the 35 stages was said to be as long as the distance from Saka-dsong to 
Pasa-guk, which indeed, would be sufficient to take us through the whole of Tibet 
and Eastern Turkestan to Kashgar! 

At Pasa-guk another man told me that north of Raga-tasam was a pass, 
Chapsang-la, forming the water-parting between Chaktak-tsangpo and Raga-tsangpo, 
which should indicate the existence of only one range in this region, if the information 
of the Tibetans were in the least reliable. 

From Charok, my Camp 195, a valley, Hlalung, was shown to the N.E. in 
the Transhimalaya. Up this valley a road was said to proceed north-eastward to 
Tabie-tsaka, a road that should be just in the middle between my 5th and 6th 
crossings. It was therefore of particular interest and I did my best to get it ex¬ 
plained to me. The road was said to take 13 days, each about 14 km long; nvo 
or three longer stages are sometimes divided, making 15 or 16 days in all. The 
following places are passed: Hlalung-do with Hlalung-la, Pangkildum, Men-la-tutang 
or Men-li-la, an easy pass, to which a valle)- gradually ascends, Burkar, Ngurva, Pem- 
tang, Toragruk, Romar with the low threshold Romar-la, Amdo-dejung, Chungbap, 
Nargu, after which one has to cross Gangni-la, a low sandy pass, Gangni-larguk, 
and Tabie-tsaka. The Men-la 1 saw from the north. Gangri-la is said to be situated 
in a range between Tabie-tsaka and Tarok-tso, in which there is, further west, an¬ 
other pass, Koke-la. Romar-la was a water-parting between Tarok-tso and Chung- 
kor, a river also called Sa-chu-tsangpo. Thus a few names on this itineraiy’ can 
be easily identified, though it would be impossible to get a general conception of 
the hydrography and orography from it. 

Nganglaring-tso is at a height of 4748 m; Tokchen at 4654 m; the water- 
parting pass, Surnge-la, at 5 276 m; the rise from Nganglaring-tso to Sumge-la is there¬ 
fore 528 m in a distance of 127,2 km, in a straight line, and 160,6 km along our road. 
The fall from Sumge-la to Tokchen is 622 m in a distance of 30,3 km in a straight 
line, and 42,4 km along the road. Taking Ding-la, 5 885 m which is halfway be- 
Uveen the two end points, we get a difference of altitude between this pass and 
Nganglaring-tso of i 137 m; between Ding-la and Tokchen the difference is i 231 m. 

The time of year of this journey was July, 1908. 

One of the greatest plains at the northern foot of Transhimalaya is that which 
extends itself on the southern shore of the Nganglaring-tso. Here the river Sumdang- 
tsangpo enters the lake. At my Camp 439 the river has a very slow current and 
the bed is regular; the surrounding plain, covered with grass, rises only 2 or 3 feet 
above the water; the volume was 2V2 cub. m, June 27th. Selipuk is situated on 
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the left bank of the same river. At its right side are several swamps wth good 
grass. The soil consists of fine gray and yellowish clay, and is very level, having 
formerly been a part of the lake-bed. To the north a ridge of hills extends to the 
shore of Nganglaring-tso, and on one of their lowest slopes near the river is the 
monastery of Selipuk. The pass Sige-la is pointed out to the N.W. with a road to 
Yumba-matsen, three days long, passing Ting-chung-tok, Tok-karmar and Palchen- 
tso. Another road to Yumba-matsen crosses the Yulo-la; over Dsoji-la a third road 
leads to the same district. A high mountain to the S. 41® W. is called Lavar-gangri, 
though by some informants this name is attributed to the whole mountainous region 
S.W. and S.S.W. To the S. 48° E. there is .said to be a secondary pass, Oyar-la, with 
a road to the valley of Pedang-tsangpo taking four days. The pass GSbyn-la is said 
to be situated S. 20® E. with its road to the region of Maryum-la. Straight south 
is Sumdang-la, from which a branch of the Sumdang-tsangpo seems to derive its 
origin. To the S. 10° E. two passes are said to exist: Jaoshe-la and Ner-la with 
a seven days' road to Shamsang. South-westwards is a Changma-yubga-la with a 
road joining the one over Sumge-la to Tokchen. 

The road to Rartse goes over the plain with abundant tussock grass, and a 
soil which becomes very swampy after rain. From this place. Camp 441, the 
source of the Sumdang-tsangpo is shown to the S. 21® E., and is said to be three 
days distant. From Rartse the plain continues to the foot of the hills, but its southern 
part is perfectly arid and consists of fine gravel. On account of its level character 
there are no signs of old beach-lines on the plain, but along the foot of the hills 
they become so much the sharper marked. First it is a series of flat undulations, 
then three greater rounded walls, the one in the middle being 7 m high, and, finally, 
another series of smaller undulations rising gradually to a kind of terrace which is at 
the same level as the highest beach-lines. The aneroids here gave 4 874 m; though 
the height from one reading cannot be reliable, the lake should have been some 
126 m higher at an earlier, pluvial period, which agrees with the beach-lines I found 
at Lakor-tso, which were 133 m high above that lake. 

The first hills are crossed in a little pass called Chase-la, 4 953 m high, and 
situated in porphyry rocks. The valley on its southern side is formed by the two 
valleys of Kyangyang and Kartsak, from S.W. and S.E. At Kyangyang, Camp 442, 
the height is 4 977 ^d the rock porphyry. 

The Kyangj’ang valley rises slowly to the double pass Kyang^'ang-la witli a 
height of 5 157 m. To the S. 23® E. is the district Sumdan-changma; S. 10° E. is 
Pang-nagrong; S. 5® E. is Molung, a valley with a road to Molung-la and Tokchen, 
now reported to be impossible for traffic on account of there being more ice and 
snow than usual. This Molung-la must be situated in the same range as the Ding-la; 
and as the Ding-la was one of the most difficult passes in the whole system, the 
Molung-la is probably very inconvenient, though not belonging to the continental 
water-parting. To the S. i E. is the valley Gangchen, and S. 42® W. Gangchung; 
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through the latter is a road to the S.W. passing a little lake. Tsi-nguri-tso. To the 
S. 60° W. is Lavar-naglep, a great valley to which all the source branches of the 
Lavar-tsangpo run down. From Kyangyang-la the road descends in sand to Lavar- 
demar on the Lavar-tsangpo and at a height of 5 048 m. 

The road to Camp 444, at 4 949 m, follows the Lavar-tsangpo, which carried 
about I cub. m, thus being much smaller than tlie Sumdang-tsangpo. A little red 
mountain to the north, belonging to the range of Kyangyang-la, is called Tsa-mogri, 
indicating the existence of rock salt. Targo-tsiri is a valley from the left or south 
\vith a brook of '/* cub. m of water per second, coming from the snowy mountains 
in its upper part; such mountains are also seen in the upper part of Targo-nakta. 
Higher up, east of Camp 443 is a tributar}' to the Lavar-tsangpo, called Chiri- 
marmo. Two small hills on the northern side of the valley are called Cham-ngota 
and Dung-ri. From the left or south enters the brook of Chu-s^, coming, as the 
name shows, from a hot spring. The valley of Lavar-tsangpo is very broad and 
open; its soil is partly gp'ass-covered, partly gravel. 

In order to reach Ding-la the road slowly diverges from the Lavar-tsangpo, going 
straight west and crossing the vegetation belt along the river and the left side erosion 
terrace; then it gpradually ascends the scree of gravel at the northern foot of the 
Ding-la range. Several small transverse valleys run down to the Lavar-tsangpo. 
Higher up there are several old moraines of gravel and blocks of gray granite. 
Tugyen-gerko is one of the transverse valleys; opposite it, at the northern side of 
the Lavar-tsangpo, is a tributary called Lungmar. From the next soutliem trib¬ 
utary, Ganglung-ringmo, comes a brook. Tsalung is the next. In the background 
of all these small valleys, snowy heights are visible belonging to the crest of the 
Ding-la range. From the slope west of Tsalung we notice the very broad and level 
valley of the Lavar-tsangpo stretching far to the nordi. To the N. 80° W. are a 
couple of small peaks belonging to a range situated between the Lavar-tsangr)o and 
Aong-tsangpo; N. 60“ W. is a left tributarj' called Raa-taong; to the N.W. is the 
valley Lungr»ak and south of it a light low mountain called Su-kamruk; N. 23“ W. 
is a place called Tokchung; to the N.N.W. is the junction of the valleys of Aong- 
tsangpo and Lavar-tsangpo, and in the same direction Tok-marpo and Aong-dunker; 
to the N. 5® W. is seen a little salt lake, Damrap-tso, which must be close west of 
Lavar-tsangpo. The plain itself has the name Tsabsang-tanga; N. 8° E. is a low 
peak with some snow, and near it the valley Shaglung; N. 18° E. Pago-la; N. 23® E. 
the valley Lungchen, and N. 33® E. the valley Yiilo, both right tributaries of the 
Lavar-tsangpo. 

After having crossed another two or three deep-cut ravines, the road enters 
the more considerable valley from Ding-la, where Camp 445 has a height of 5 196 
m. From here the direction of the road becomes straight south. The valley is 
deep and narrow, and the road has to climb the left side slopes, covered with gravel. 
The crest rising at the right side of the valley has some patches of eternal snow. 
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The is called Ding-la or Chargo-ding-la, and its height is 5 885 m. To the 

north the ^lew Is hidden by mountains close at hand. To the S.E„ S. anti SAV, 
is the not verj' liigh water-parting range of Sumgo, with eternal snow on some ol 
its peaks. Iktween the Ding-la and Sumge ranges tlie country' is a confuirion of 
hilbi and ridges. Comparatively near, to the S.E., in a group with eternal snow 
and small glaciers; S, 31* E, is the valley Shiri-marmo; S. 25* E. is the valley 
Tsomra; S. 22^ E. a .snowy peak; S, 15" E- die ice-fillctl valley of Da-teri; direct 
south is the small lake of Argok-tso, and soutli of »t 0(K;ns a valley called Dar- 
kj'ang; west of die lake is the volley Tsalung, and in our dcinity^ S. 20'’ W., a 
place called Dobo-martsong. 

Ding-la lies in granitic porphyry^ a little rock in the valley south of the pass 
consists of diabas-porphyrite; the descent is steep; from the left enter several 
tributaries, the greats of which is Longgyo; they are all right tributaries to the 
Aong-tsangpo. To the SAV. ap[ieaj:s 3 small sooivy jieak. Ktima-fiakpo, Camp 
446, is at 3 138 m. 

Just south of this camp the ri’itr Argok-tsangpo flows to die N. 24'' W. It 
had (July 9th) 5 cub, m of w-ater and receives a tributary of ?*/* ciil>- m from con¬ 
siderable snowBdds and small glaciers on the S.W. side of the Ding-la range- The 
deep anti narrow valley In which it pierces this range is visible to the N.NA\. I( 
seems curiona that the road does not follow that valley instead of forcing the high 
Ding-la pass, but either die valley makes too long a detour to the west, or it is 
impracticable for traffic- 

Tlic country between my sixth and seventh crossings is unkni>w>n, and 1 could 
not get any reliable inrormaticn regarding the source of the Aong-tsangpo, die river 
which joins the Lavar-tsangpo- Some informants aftirmed that the Argok-tsangpo 
joined the Aong-tsangpo at Aong-tlunkeTi others that the Argok-tsangpo w'as the 

river which ilown was csillcJ iVongp after sonii^ itio-re 

tributaries. However, the .Argok-Lsangpo comes from the Argok-tso, a little lake 
which was left to the S.E, of our route, into which several tributaries seem to flow 
from surrounding mountains. The lake is surrounded by hills; at the left side of 
the river is a terrace 5 m high. Prom the west a little river, Surnge-chu, enters 
the lake! on its bank. Camp 447 ha.s a height of 5 155 m; die fresh-water lake 
Argtik-t-so dins still belongs to the hydrographical system of Nganglaring-tso. 

The Sumge valley is broad and flat, bemecn ronndtxl hills covered with snow 
even in the middle of suminer; the rise of the valley is very gradual and the river 
fontiH, as it were, a seri^ of smaU lakes; from the sides enter several small brooks; 
at one place the valley is divided by a hill. From the NAV, enters a tributary, 
'I'akche, at the lowia- course of which Camp 44 R lia.s a height of 5 281m. llie rock 
here is granitic porphyry, and the same rock prevaib on the pass- This water- 
parting between the batlej and the plateau-land is voy c^traorilinary', l^rocecding 
south-westwards from Takche one has the impresgion of going through a great open 
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valley between moderately high mountains; to the eye its bottom is perfectly level; 
to the left there is a pool, but no sign of watercourses or terraces. Only where a 
very little brook, flowing to the S.W., is seen, one understands that the extremely 
flat threshold has been crossed; a little above this point the height is 5 276 ni, 

5 m less than Takche, which was, however, a little farther up on the course of the 
Takche brook. The Tibetans call this threshold Sumge-lungpa and sometimes 
Sumge-la; I have preferred the latter appellation as showing that this is really a 
first-class water-parting pass. 

Proceeding south-westwards the fall becomes steeper and the valley more and 
more developed. From the left enter the tributaries Donglung and Dajo-lungpa, 
from the right Panglung. Already at Camp 449 the height is only 4917 m, giving 
a fall of 359 m from the threshold of Sumge. This is the most convenient passage 
from the peripheric land to the Tibetan plateau-land I have seen; but further inland 
one has to cross the high and difficult Ding-la, which comes like a revenge for the 
easy crossing of Sumge-la. 

From Camp 449 a low peak, Gurla, with fresh snow, is seen to the N. 88° W., 
and to the S. 78° W. is Pundi-ri on the north side of Manasarovar. To the S.W. 
is seen the upper part of the valley Pachen; at the point where our road leaves it, 
it is broad and open, but soon becomes very narrow. The road goes southwards, 
crossing small tributaries to the Pachen and a little rock of granitic porphyr>', after 
which it ascends to the pass Yiibgo-la 5 242 m. On its southern side, where the 
rock is petrosilex, the road enters a narrow valley. To the west is seen a pyramidal 
peak, not very high, said to be called Poje-gurla; to the S.E. is the little peak 
Yultsa-chUgmo. The valley itself is called Gelle-lungpa, where Camp 450 has a 
height of 5027 m. 

Lower down the valley opens up a little; the rock is petrosilex and gray- 
wacke. To the left is a peak Dongitse, from which a tributary comes joining the 
Gelle-lungpa; the joint river is then called Tolege-buk and flows south-westwards 
to the Samo-tsangpo. The road crosses a little threshold, Rigong-la, 4972 m high, 
and then continues over rolling hills down to upper Tokchen, where the height is 
only 4 654 m. 

After fine weather in June, the rainy season set in in the beginning of July, 
with sometimes rather heavy rain. July 9th hail and heavy snowfall occurred round 
Argok-tso, and in the Surnge valley the snow lay half a foot deep. Rainy days 
then become more and more frequent at Tokchen and down the upper Satlej. 

Animal life was the same as usual. The open plains of Selipuk may be 
regarded as particularly rich in animals, kyangs, goa- and pantholops antelopes, hares 
and wolves. Along the Sumdang-tsangpo wild geese, ducks and gulls were numerous. 

Nomads are more numerous on this line than on the previous one. Near 
Selipuk-gompa only 3 tents were seen and 3 at Rartse, but 60 tents in all are said 
to have to provide the lamas of the monastery with water and fuel and to take care 
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of their flocks. In the Kartsak valley t tent was seen and in Kyangyflng 5 tenfe, 
tliough several otliera were hidden in neighbouring valla's. At l.^vamlcmar some 
rente were pitched. The nomads round Camp 444 at Lavar-tsangpo were said 
to go to yurnha-matBen in summer. No fewer than 150 tents were said to bdong 
to the district of Rundor, At Takche were pitched a6 tents: about ao tents in a 
valley below Camp 449 were just breaking up. At upper Tokchen we counted 
16 tents. 

* 

From fidipuk there is a road of 3 days* Jeoght over the Sige-la to Yumba- 
matseut from where another 3 days lead to Gerke; fartlier cast this road continues 
to a hot spring call^ Chu*tua> and finally, as far as informant knew* to a place 
called Chumik-ba. 

As usual it ia dilflcult to get information from the nomads concerning the 
administrative boundaries. Camp 439 * Sumdatig-tsangpo, is in Rundor- 

ehangma, and Camp 444 on the Lavai^tsangpo is s^ll in Rundor, but the noma^ls 
of this district are said to pay pasture-tribute to Yumba-matsen. South of Ding-la 
is the disbret Hor-pangri, sooth of which follow Hor-paryang and Hor. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE SEVENTH CROSSING. 

This line snuts from Klialeh, NAV. of Parka, and procectls north-eastwards 
to Camp 24 [ belonging to the district of Yumba-matsen, Khalob is at a height of 
4 6*9 m, and Camp 241 at 4 802 m; the water-parting pass, t-aino-laise-la, has 5 426 
m. The difiference in height between Camp 24) and this pass is therefore 624 m, 
in a distance of 68,1 km, in a straight line, and 75,7 km along the roach The 
differencf' in height between Kltaleh and the pass is 797 m, in a distance of 
km in a straight line, and 90,9 km along the road. 

The season of tliis jonmey was September (907. 

In Volume JI, p- 211—214, I have already described the first part of this road, 
from Khaleb to l-amo-latse-la, in connection with the source of die Indus, and continue 
therefore now from the pass. The intermediate space betiveen the sixth and seventh 
crossings being unknown, it is not easy to say in what relation the range of Lamo- 
latse-la stands to the ranges, crossed between Nganglaring-tso and Tokchen. But 
remembering the NAV-“S.E. direction of almost all the ranges in tliis part of the 
sj'Stem, it seems likely tliat the Lamo-latse-la and the Sumge-la arc situated in one 
and the same range, which is the continental water-parting. From this point of view 
the Lamo-latse-la is more important than the Tseti-la, though the latter is 200 m 
higher. We have to regard the upper Imius as running between two fairly parallel 
ranges; the one on its right hank is the Surngc range with the sources of Lamo- 
chu, Bokar-tsangpo, and Munjani-tsangpo on die Indus side, and the sources of die 
Aong-tsangpo on the Nganglaring-tso side. The range on the left side of the Indus 
gives the sources of the Lungdep-chu and Tseti-chu, and continues nortli-westwards. 

From Lamo-latse-la the view* reaches verj’ far to the N.E,, even to the mount¬ 
ains round Yumba-matsen. The brook going north-eastwards from the pass is called 
Lamo-latse-lungpe-do; it reedves several tributaries from both sides. At Camp 237, 
under a rock called Tsura-marchan, the hdglu is 5 (76 m. Here enters from the 
N.W. the tributary Sokchung-chu, coming from Sokchung-la, and obviously situated 
in the same range as Lamo-latse-la- From Camp 237 two ilays’ man?li h reckoned 
to the Aong-tsangpo, and no liigh mountains seem to separate us from its valley. 
Quartz-porphyry and porphyriie prevail in tins region. 
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*lhe iKJXt section of the foacl follows the Lamo valley to the N.E. Lung* 
niani is a dominating peat to the S.IL TIte brook is frozen, and partly hidden m 
the gravel of its bed. The fall Ls very gratbal, So-nakj'a is the name of the mount- 
ain-s to the left. From the right, or S.S.E., enters a considerable tributary, Ta-tau- 
chu-, up this valley is a road, crossing the Karyikke-la, and going over the source 
of the Rokar-Lsangpo; it is used by salt caravans, which, furtiier south, pass by a 
vei>' small lake Kombo-rong'tso. and i.’td Juna-fa reach i’arka. The two passes on 
this itinerary' agree with the two above-mentioned ranges which, farther follow 

[he course of the Indtis. 

Upa-tfl is the next tributary from the Kg!u. Shevo is a mountain at a great 
distance N-N.E.^ in the same direction is a place called Oepa-dumboTilo. The valley 
opens into a plain, and ilie fall is very gradual; Irom the left comes a double valley, 
Nyomcheo-Nyomchung. The road diverges more and more from die river, which 
Is calk'd luse-chu; it is said to continue to Tiuia-itamgo and Shong-pele, and dis¬ 
appears on an e.^tensive plain to the N.N.W,; Tusa-namgo is a red flat hill to the 
N. 19'’ W. Finally the road crosses a litde Hdgc rising abrupdy from the plain; 
its pass is called Dam-tSmgO’la; the same name is given to the plain ea;st of this 
ridge, w*herc there is some grass and a spring at 4991 m. The rock is porphynte 
the whole way. Between 1 usc-chu and the upper fiidus, or Singi-kamba, there is 

a range callctl Kung-tUlvb, which must be the N.W. continuation of the Surnge- 
range. 

From Camp 23S the road goes up to a little threshold, IJam-karchen-la, 5 099 
m, in limestone and porph>Ty; 10 the N.W. h seen, beyond the vallet' from the 
p^, the course of Tuse-chu at considerable dLstance- The country' is cstremdy 
arid and weathered, detritus and fine gravel is very common, living rock ordinary, 
the mountains are irregular and imerrupted, like islands on die wide plain; con¬ 
tinuous ranges are not to be seen; the landscape appears in lively coloure, red, 
yellow, viokrt, rose; there arc nowhere any high snowy* mountains, everything ts com- 
f^ratively low; there are no inhabitanL<;, no animals, occasionally some scanty grajwi* 
This part of Tibet is very- unlike the real Chang-tang far to the N.E. and casv with 

Its rounded ranges and its rare living rock, its great latitudinal valleys with gra'ss 
and animal life. 

^ ^.re shown the mountains of Kimg-hlashl, beyond which is 

t e ^ ingi-Lsangpo, to the S. 85^ W. is Ngotuo-chandi. 'I'he country is very un- 
diilaong. After another small threshold the road ascends the Tsalam-ngopta-la, in 
ba.salt, and 5 078 m high; this pass may be atuated in the N.W, continuation of the 
mg-a range. From tlie pass Uie same hopeless country is seen stretching to all 
sides, flat, arid, desolate: N. 18° E. is the little lake Mugu-tilep>lso, and farther, in 
1 mountains with tiu: pass Nomra-la with a road to Tansam- 

^ krom the rsalam-ngopu-Ja a brook goes northwards, but the road continues 
to the east are rolling hills, but in the background some higher dark mountains 
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arc visible with stretcItcR of snow. Tlie j^round is full of gravel, the living rock 
is lava. 

At Camp a39, Gyamboche, the height k 4S04 tn. On ±e next section of the 
road the couiury is very flat, with small undulations here and there, llte valleys 
arc broad, with a fall hardly noticeable to die eye. The hills are either rounded, 
full of detritus, or rocky and sharp, but a]\va3'5 very advanced in decay. All 
the mountains are low and flat, only Jau-taka to the N.E. is a more dominant 
height; die rock consists of lava. As a rule the ground falls )o the west ivhere a 
great plain extends. A little depression is called Jambii-tumba-ka with a pool with 
many tfiani ivalls. 'Hie ground Is hard yellow clay with fine gravel: die height is only 
4 6ao m. Nodiiiig is seen but hopeless aridity', and desolate roeks and hills in all 
possible colours. 

Mugum-gomkor is a salt pool. At the foot of a little ridge of hills widi fresh 
water-springs there is some grass. To the N.W. is one of the roads to Tok-jalung 
beyond a mountain, yeran-tombo. At Camp 240 the height is 4624 m; the rock 
south of the camp is phyllitic schist. 'Fhe place is situated at the southern shore 
of a little brackish lake, Mngu-nirma-gyaTn or simply Nirma-gyam-tso; immediately 
west of it is a somewhat lugger lake, Mugii-tana-tso, or, aa other informants called 
it, Nyaiula-nakpo-tso, both very shallow. The mountains to the M.N.E. are called 
Mugu-margyani; to die north there is said to be a pass, Nomra-la, with Gegi-goinpa 
beyond iL 

The hlugu lakes are situated in an extremely flat depression like an extensive 
plain; they are surrounded ivith grass and some fresh springs. Outside of the grass 
belt the soil is arid as usual. From the south enters the valley Gyekungdiloina, 
from the N, So* E. Gyekung-sherma, to which our road leads. This valley is 
bounded by limestone rocks; tliere is a little brook; the rise is gradual; Camp 
241, or Gyekung, is at 4S02 m. Nortli of tins place is a pEiss called Gyekung-Ia, 
and to the east, very near, is Nima-lungchen-la, east of w'hich is the district 
Yumba-matsen with a chief residing at Tav 3 n or Tavii-nanak. From the eastern 
side of Niina-lungchen the water is said to flow to a little salt lake, Gomo-tao, 
three days away. 

The Gova of Yuniba-matsen is sail I to be chief of 45 tents, llie sevendi 
crossing of the Transhimalay'a goes through a very thinly populated country. Leaving 
Diri-pu-gompa and the pilgrims’ road around Kailas, one very seldom sees even 
travellers. But there are often Wir«/-wal]s, sheep-folds anti camping grounds, the 
latter mostly used by traders and pilgrims. 

The animal life was represented by numerous kyangs round the small lakes. 
Wild geese were common on and near the lakes. Sotnetimes partridges and ravens 
were seen. At Tseii-la appeared the Arctomys. .At the source of the Indus and 
round Lamo-latse-Ia we saw herds of Ovis Ammon. Once the track of a wild yak 
wa-s seen. 
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The weather was always clear. Hard wind from the S.W. very common. On 
September 15th the Mugu lakes were covered with thin ice breaking up before noon. 
Snow' is said to fall in the middle of December; at the Mugu lakes there may 
occasionally fall one foot of snow. 

At Singi-buk some natives gave me the information that through a left tributary 
to the Le-lungpa a road goes up to the pass Le-la, which seems to be equivalent 
to Tseti-lachen-la and be a first class water-parting. Through the Dunglung valley 
there is also said to be a road to Dunglung-la, west of Tseti-la, and passing a little 
lake, Tug-tso; I could not gather any reliable information about this lake; but it 
must be on the northern side of the water-parting, for a brook, Tsopta, issues from 
the lake, passes a place called Tsatung-ga, and joins the Indus one day’s journey 
below Singi-buk. The little lake was said to be one day’s march in circumference, 
and as having a rocky island in its centre; it freezes towards the latter half 
of November. Between Dunglung-la and Tseti-lachen-la is a third pass, Tseti- 
lachung-la. 

A guide from Gertse gave the following names on the road to that district, 
from Yumba-matsen; Taben-lungsor-la, from where a brook, Pagmo-chu begins; 
Tseptu-marmu-la with a brook callad Savo-largen, going to a little salt lake called 
Ombo-tongchung; Orok-la, a high pass, with a brook to the little Tarap-tso, Goa- 
chumik; Ngomang, a plain; Hotu, a plain; Ngongtsong, a brook joining the Lerung- 
chu, and going to the lake Ngongtson-tso; and, finally, the plain of Gertse. 

There are several other roads in this region. One is said to proceed to the 
N.E. to a salt lake called Tansam-tsaka, in the neighbourhood of which is a temple, 
Geji-gompa, with 10 lamas. From Camp 238 there is a road to Tusa-namgo, Tashi- 
to-uche, Kong-hlashi-la, the Indus and the camp of the Pun or chief of Singtod- 
Singmet. From Camp 241, Gyekung, a distance of four days is calculated to Seli- 
puk; there are two dififerent roads: the left one goes vzd Luma-karu, not far from 
a little freshwater lake, Tagar-tso; Dunker, where the river Aong-tsangpo is reached; 
Senge with some pools, and an easy pass, Senge-la, probably the same which was 
called Sige-la in Selipuk; and, finally, Selipuk, reached the fourth day. On this 
way, therefore, two passes are crossed, first the Nima-lungchen, just above Camp 
241, and then Senge or Sige-la. There is also a third threshold, Tok-marpo. If 
only N.W. S.E. ranges prevailed here, the passes ought to be mere thresholds 
in latitudinal valleys; but Nima-lungchen is situated in a real crest, proving that 
there are ranges in other directions as well. On the road from Singi-kabab to 
Gyekung we have also found that the orography is extremely irregular, and the 
mountains small and sporadic on the high plateau-land. The second road to Selipuk, 
S.W. of the first, crosses a pass Tartolung-la, and then touches Gyaserma, Aong- 
tsangpo and Tselungma before reaching Selipuk the fifth day. 

Camp 235 was said to be in the district of Bomba-Singtod-lungpo. At Camp 
241, close to Yumba-matsen, a native correctly pointed to the N.E. to show where 
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Gerke and Gtrist: were situated, and to the N.W. for Tok-jaluitg. To the S.E. he 
pointed out Rtindor, and to the SAV- Boniba-Singtod-Singniet. Shajchen-Shachung-, a 
district on die Indus, on the road to Gartok, is the place where the Bomba pun or 
tnmply Pun of Singtod-Sinp^et resides, Senkor, which is under the administration 
of DevasAituXt is also to the N.E« Yumba and Geji are under Gartok. To the 
north the district of Yumba borders on Kudok, 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE EIGHTH CROSSING. 

The last of my eight lines across the Transhimalaya starts from Gyekung, 
Camp 241, at 4802 m, and proceeds nearly westwards to Gartok, at 4467 m. 
On Ais line the highest pass is Jukti-Ia, 5 825 m. The difference in height between 
Gyekung and this pass is i 023 m on a distance of 160,6 km in a straight line, or 
186,6 km along the road; the difference in height between Gartok and the pass is 
I 358 ra in a distance of 25,? km in a straight line, and 30,3 km along the road, 
but the continental, or Indian, water-parting is situated on the Bokar-la, 5 178 m high. 

The road from Gyekung to Gartok goes dotvn the Gyekung valley and follows 
the southern shores of the two small lakes Nirma-gyam-tso and Nyanda-nakpo-tso. 
The whole plain on which these lakes are situated and which continues some distance 
further west, is called Mugu-telep, The greatest part of the plain is arid and in- 
pregnated with salt, and clouds of white salt dust are whirled up by the wind; only 
round the lakes and at a spring, Govu, is there good grass. From Govu the follow¬ 
ing names were given: to the N. 81° E., at two or three days' distance, a fairly 
high mountain, Chamar-ri; to the east a mount Beylung; to the S.E. the mountains 
Gomolo and Ya-ngolum; to the S.S.E. Tardolung; to the S.S.W. Ya-rakpa; to the 
S. 62® W., not far away, a dark rock Takgiya; to the N.W. Nyanda-nakpo; to the 
N. 19® E. Ti-ralpa; to the N.E. Donggu; in the same direction, but at great distance 
is mount Tama-shipcha, and to the N. 59® E. mount Tava-kale. 

Farther west on our road are two more salt pools, the largest called Tso- 
longcho. A little ridge of hills is crossed in a pass called Sigu-ragling-la, and N.W. 
of it the ground is almost perfectly level, the undulations, at any rate, not noticeable 
to the eye. On both sides are low detached hills; the country is like a desert, the 
ground consists of yellow clay covered with fine gravel. There are also two small 
lakes to the right, Tso-kar and Pul-tso; to the N.E. it is said to be two or three 
days' journey to Gerke. The country becomes more and more open, it is an end¬ 
less plain, one of the greatest I have seen in western Tibet; grass is rare. 

At the fresh springs of Luma-rigmo the height is 4614 m; near it is a rather 
large saltwater pool. A little detached peak to the S. I3°W. is called Nyuri; to 
the S.W. is a low ridge Dongchen; to the S. 6o®W. the valley Changmo-lung with 
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its hills; Ri-mani is a mountain not far off to the S. Depto-nakpo is a dark 

mountain to the W.NAV. Far to the NAV. is a mountain Tota, beyond which is 
Tok-jalung, at a distance of three days; Nargii-rigmo m a valley to the N. 53® W.; 
near Camp 243 to the N.N.W. is a low mountain, Talung-tebiitfl; Takunff is a 
mountain to the N.N.E,; to the N,E, are die comparatively high, pink-coloured, bulky 
mountains Toymo; Tagsang-karijo is a flat, brown mountain S. 5 .E. and Ri-mugir 
some of the hills along the road from Camp 242, The rock is lava. 

On the next section of the road, to Camp 244, we approach the range which 
is situated on the right ade of the upper Singi-kamba, which is crossed in die 
Bokar-la* Though the country' is extremely level to die eye, the ground rises grad¬ 
ually to the west, from 4614 to 4700, 4 7^6 and 5021 in. The lulls and rocks 
arc small, stirongly weathered and isolated on dm plain like islands in a sea. One 
such rock touched by the road, consistctl of porjihyrite, another of volcanic tuff; the 
ground is hard, the gravel gla'isy lava, all more or less wind worn, Ri-maryul are 
some hills suirounding a little valley to the south, Nguyuma and Takdong are the 
mountains to the north, Chang-molung is the plain itself. Beyond ^ little threshold 
is the valley Nasecho with an open spring. Looking eastwards from tht; threshold 
one has a vety extensive ^new over the plain, an extrentely flat depression, a high¬ 
land desert, low, flat, le\'dled, wind worn, weathered and disintegrating rocks, a eoiiiiirj'' 
swept dear by innumerabje storms, a tlry, arid and desolate country. At Sariyvil 
there is another spnng and some grass. 

From this place dte road gradually rises tow'ards the first class water-parting pass 
Bokar- or Bukar-la, 5 17S m high, from the western side of which the drainage goes 
to the Indus. Some peaks are visible: to the S. 63“ E. is the rocky mount Kung- 
tilhu; to the S, ^‘’W. is, in our neighbourhood, the peak Yula-naktso; to the S.W, 
Is Marbu-kabra, a low flat ndge; to itie S-63*\V. is a dominating nameless peak, 
and east of it a place often mentioned, Sambnk-sumdo, where several roads meet. 
To the S*8o^W, the district Bomba-Singniet is shown; to die W,SAV, c.iiends the 
immense and desolate plain which Is bordered by distant hilts, 

TJm country is as desolate as ever, and there is hardly any sign of life. 
Snowy mountains are not within sight; only one peak to the S.S.W. has a little snow- 
patdi. To the S. 5 .W, the country is open, but to the south are some mountains, 
of which one is called Shungu, Having crossed the plain and a low threshold, the 
road enters a valley. 'ITiere is a spring I’ulduk-kar and a w’atercourse, Kung, w'ith 
comparatively high mountains in the background. From several other springs the 
water forms a little brook, the valley becomes more and more narrow and sharply 
market! and there is some grass. 'Ilie right side erosion terrace is b m high; the 
left fiitle terrace is more interrupted; these well developed terraces remain as proofs 
of a precipitation of which now' very' little is left. The valley joins the Indus at Sam- 
buk-sumdo at 4698 m. 'Ihe rock on this section is iiorphyrite and quarta-por- 
phyrite, 
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I he valley of the Indua douTtwanrIs has a moderate breadth ; the mountains 
on both sides are not very high, but compact and bulky; those on the left side 
are more considerable and steep, and the river flows along their foot; those to the 
right have a more gradual ^ope. Through the opening of a tributary from die 
south considerable mountains are visible In tliat directiorit Small brooks from several 
springs join tlie Indus, The fall of the valley is very gradual. At Hlagar the height 
is 4 6/2 m, and the river had a volume of 6 cub. m a second. Between Camps 
245 and 246 the rocks consist of porphyry, granophjT, porphyrite, and quartz- 
porphyrite, *1 he I ibetans of 1 ilagar asserted the river had the same character 
farther downwards, there being no falls or cataructs. iTie foUowtng stations were 
given: Gyadiurap, with nomads in winter; Sherdong with nomads; Pamar, w’ith no¬ 
mads; TaJiuig-karpo and Pekiya, uninhahiieiii at Pekiya a small right tributary Joins 
the Indus; a good distance below Pekiya the Lang-chu enters from the left side: 
there Is a camping place Lang-chu or I.ang at this tributary. Shibu-la is a pass 
somewhere near the source of Lang-clui, Takmar is a place near Pamar; Lang- 
chu-la IS pass somewhere between the Lang-chu and the Singi-kabab, and I’^de- 
rakpa-la Is between Lang-chu and Gar-gunsa. From Gar-gunsa to Tok-jalung is 
a direct road zitd Pamar, as follows: Pde-rahpa-la, Kaga, Gyamu, Lang-chu, Polong- 
nitsa, Pamar, Mabuk, Isalam W'ith TsaJam-Ia, Chatia, and Tok-jalung, liere also 
called Shalung; there ore several tow, nameless passes on thi<i road. Where die 
Slngi-kamba Joins the Gartang the height is 4 254 m, or a fall of 41s m from 
Hlagar, a distance of 163,6 km. 

At Hlagar the road to Gartok leaves the fndus. Here two v^leys from the 
south anil S.W. join the river; Nakyu-pu am) '‘ramik. A little lower down the 
Chugung eniere from the left and the Gabking from the right. All these valleys 
are dry. Our road goes up through tlie Tarruk which Is full of gravel; just at the 
entrance of iliis valley rises a very abrupt porphyrite rock. 'I'luough a left tributary 
to the Tarruk our road ascends over soft ground to tlic pass 'I'amiki-la, 4 &74 '» 
high, where granite stands in living rock. To tlie S.\V. appears the valley LoSn- 
sartso, wliich, not far north of our road, joins the Cbangmar valley coming from 
the west, and joining the Indus from die left. So far the Indus valley is visible 
it runs N. 15'* W., after a short bend to the N.M.E. 

The road crosses die Tok-kung, a tributary to the Loan, anti then slowly 
abends through the latter, which is surroumled by rounded, weathered red rocks 
ol porphyrite, and with a Ivotlom full of gravel. Iltere is a spring called LoSo- 
s&rtsokl-chu, whence the ground slovvly rises to the little thre^old SMitsoki-la, 5 oaS 
m lugh. From this pass a valley goes down westwards, with a hill, Kungmo-ilnge, 
at Its right side. It was impossible to discover where diis valley goes to, and my 
guidei could give no mformailon about it. But as Sartsoki-Ja, and Dotsa-la, which, 
with Its 3045 m. Ls .situated at a .short distance S.W, of SSrLsoki-la, indicate the 
culmination between the Indus and the Ung-chu, the west-going valley belongs very' 
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likely to the LAng'chuj unless there be a basin without an outlet between tite two 
rivers. At any rate, the two passes are situated in tlie range which follows the left 
or SAV, sitle of the Indus, and wdiidi is the N.W, continuation of the range, in 
which Tsetidadien-la is situated. 

Camp 247, at a spring called Dotsa, has a height of 4 SS5 m. Looking SAV. 
and W.SAV''. we liave a ver>" extensive plain stretching far away to the N,E, foot of 
the range, which, in this part of Tibet, is the higin^st of the Transhima!a)’an sj-stem, 
TSetween this range and the one w'c crosgetl in Slrtsnkida, and Dotsa-la, only small 
ridges and liilla rise from the plain. Tims, on this 8th line of crossing we have 
found direc distinct ranges, the two on both sides of the Indus, and the one between 
Lang-c!iu and Gartang; the two first mentioned are rather like swellings of the 
ground, and only the third, with Jukti^la, is a mighty range with eternal snow 
on several of its p>'ramidal peaks, Bui, of course, there are many small ranges, 
ridges and peaks between the three principal ranges. 

A few mountains in this neighbourhood have names: Yachung k a dominating 
mount to ihc S. 7§®W., and Machung another to the N. in tlie same di¬ 

rection, but quite near Camp 247, is Buchu; Kotsang is a comparatively large 
mountain to the N. 42^ W,, and in the same direction there is said to be a road to 
the upper Lang-chu; further to the right, or N.NAV. is a vallej’ Titeo said to go to 
the Indus. The valley of Dotaa, or Dotse-pu comes from S, 63^E.; to the S.S.W, 
is a valley Kuiigtung. The view from Dotsa, and still more from Dotsa-la, is very 
extensive and commands this most desolate and arid highland desert, where only 
the range of Jukti-la makes an imposing impression. 

From Dotsa the grouml gratiually deacends to the S.W. The country ha<i a 
curious aspect: low ridges and ihrc.sholds of porpliyrite stretch like fingers over die 
even, dark desert, resembling headlands and Islands on tlie coast of a sea. 5 ugu-chu 
is a salt-water pool, 200 m long and too m broad situated at a height of 4 7S6 nt. 
'ITie dark desert stretches far to the NAV, and north. In the distance, to the 
north, there is a passage bebveen hills, where a road to the Indus is said to go 
ilown. If this be true, the range along the left side of the Indus seems to be very 
low at the place indicated. 

Some fk-tach(;'il moimtains are visible to the south; Hl^ri-kimglung is a tiark, 
conical jx;ak, and Lurnbo^aju, by other informants called Lumbo-teka ami .’\va-!atse, a 
reil massive; the living rock is ,ilways disintegnited and weathered; the ground consists 
of coarfie sand and fine gravel, evciy'thing is strongly denudated and levelled, and 
the undulations liardly noticeable to the eye. 'rsorubhle and Kung-lilc are names on 
this dreaty, waterless road. The plain itself is called Chaldi-chlildi. Uruta is a 
region S. 40'* W. and RichU-kyangma a valley S. 22** W, I'he ground rises gradually 
to the SAV, Bej'ond Kung-hle the height is 4831 m. To the right, N.W., there 
are detached hills, grow-ing higher south-westwards. Camp 24S, Nyanda-nokpo, is at 
4 S55 m. From here a road goes to Gerki, Loagung, Takiya-gompa, iCirlung, 
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Mingur, Danpur, Shang, and Shingta. Straight south from x\yanda-nakpo is a name¬ 
less snowy peak; in the same direction is Yangrung a dark peak not far away. 
Nak)m is a valley S.S.W.; Skata is a high part of the Jukti-la range S. 4o*’W.; 
S. 72°VV. there is a peak, Ale, in our neighbourhood; N. 8o° W. lies Rakpe-kop 
also a near peak; N.45'=’W. is Kul-karu a small peak; immediately N. 14° W. from 
the Camp is a rugged rock Satsik-nyanda-nagu; Ham-ngo is a flat, reddish moun¬ 
tain to the N. 32“ E.; N. 69° E. is a near peak, Taldi; to the S.E. is a valley Kamsang. 

From Nyanda-nakpo there is a road to the important salt lake Tsak-tsaka or 
Chak-tsaka, passing a vaUey Napipa, the pass Kyangme-la, Kyangmar, the Indus, 
Lungsur, the pass Chungorung-la, a place Abulung, the passes Tiba-la and Gurting- 
a, a p ace Toreng, the pass Sarlung-doring, a place Changkyam, the pass Changkyam- 
la. bait from Tsak-tsaka is brought on sheep to many places in Western Tibet and 
surrounding regions. Farther north, the places Tumgo, Kalchen and Marpo-yargu, be- 
on^ng to Rudok, were mentioned. There are several other places where salt is obtained 
m this region. One of the ordinary salt roads passes Gartok and continues to Daba- 
dsong vm: Umdung, Pachung-tena, Choko-la, obviously the same as the Shoko-la of the 
maps, S^da, Namra and Daba. From Nyanda-nakpo there is said to be a road north- 
westvw s to Lapta la, beyond which is Lapta-chu, the upper course of, or a source 
ranc to the Lang chu. In this connection a salt road from Hlagan to Chak-tsaka 
may be mentioned: Nagra-migchen, Lungchen, Nalep not far from Tok-jalung, a low 
pass called Rulo-la, Sarlung and Chak-tsaka. From the salt lake a road goes to 
Gyanima, passing: Nakpo-shambo, Kyabuk, Temar, Dsojung; the pass Shaser-la, 
w ich drains into Singi-kamba and Miser-chu, Gamjung-kapkap, Dirgen-la, Gya- 

upung, Gombo-sumna, Gombo-la, Sonjung and Gyanima. The two last-mentioned 
passes are said to be low and secondary. 

Continuing south-westwards our road rises gradually; several small valleys enter 
rom^ the sides. I^ng-karpo is a great valley directed to the N. 60“ W. with an 8 
> journey to ashi gang. This road passes the following places: Tesar, Tongon, 
arsa on t e ang chu, Goinrung, Kyamar, Tingdum, Tak-taka and Tashi-gang. 
n connection with this road the following information is of interest: it is said not 
o cross a single pass; only low undulations; on the right, or to the N.E., it has a 
red r^ge of low mountmns, on the left, S.W., the high range of Jukti-la. Ladaki 
merchants bound for Tok-jalung, often take this road. Through the upper part of 
toe Lung-l^po a road goes up to Jukti-changma-la or the northern Jukti pass, while 
^ southerly course to toe Jukti-hloma-la; toe Jukti-changma is 

north i f «ce, as I was told. There is a third pass, still further 

atf)unth!r ■ J I UK S.W. side of the range 

and reLirf'f'"^‘f ^ P^^s are said to be closed by snow in December, 

^nsaTo H u T ^ winter-road from Nyanda to Gar- 

r ^d DuliT to r Goinrung Umlung. Pele-rakpa- 

la, and Dulchu to Gar-gunsa. Pele-rakpa-la is a low, soft sandy pass which neL 
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gets dosed by snow. Lapta-Ia, fartlier north, gets dosed f both are situated m the 
same range as Juktida. 

Leaving the Limg-karpo valley to the right our roa<l rises gradually amongst 
hills and gravd of porphyrj"i granite and dark crystalline sehistp and finally reaches 
a little secondary threshold, 5 171 m high. Camp 249, Takto-iicrpo, is at a hdght 
of 5 166 m and situated on the bank of Jukti-loan-chu, which conits down from 
Jukti-hloma-la, and is probably one of the higliest feeders of Lang-chu. 

From this point the rise becomes somewhat steeper, though still slow; the 
valle}- is fairly broad, bounded by rocks of quarijt’porpItjTy and porphyrite. In its 
upper part the valley opens out and receives tributaries from several sides, especially 
from the snow-fidds and sTnall glaciers to the south. Here alpine nature pre¬ 
vails, with frojtt^ springs, moss, lov%- grass, and Arctomys, — all a sharp contrast 
to the drj' and desolate desert to the N.E, From a left tributary, Changsang-karpo, 
the rise becomes steep, and the road miserable, as it is full of blocks of all sizes. 
I'he road, if it can be called so, turns at right angles to the south, where four 
or five small glacier tongues hang on the steep black sides of the rocks. Finally, 
the Toail ascends to the N.W. and reaches Juktr-la, 5 S25 m high, forming a wide, 
open convex plateau bcltveen ridges and crags. 

From the pass the Jitkti valley tiuscends to the west; the road from Jukri- 
changma-la join.s our road through a little right tributaTy\ From the left enters the 
tributary Dunglung-cbenmo; other deep-cut gorges open on both sides; only from the 
Dunglung'chenmo does a brook descend, fed by the snow fields and small glaciers 
visible at its upper part. 1*hc bed in the main valley is some 50 m deep between 
sha.rp and steep terraces, h is a wild and deep valley between bare rocks and with 
a bottom full of gravel and blocks. At Dunglung-sumdo the height is $ 171 m. 
Here enters from the right or north die tributary Lasar ivitli the road from La.sar- 
la. The rock is porphyrite, quartz-porphyrite anti biotite-granite. 

So far the road has followed the right side of the valley; bdow Camp 250, 
or Dunglung-sumdo, it follows the leh, for here the river keeps to the right side 
where the rocks fall steep down to the valley. From the left enter the tributaries 
Taka-taso, Nima-tingting, Chogdung-ringbo and NJilung. A place where four cairns 
are built on the road is called Mlande-isogra. Granite and porphyrite prevail. Where 
th<.‘ valley opens out into the great Gartang valley the height Is 4 620 m, and at 
Gartok it is 4 467 m. 

At Hlasar some snow usually falls in winter: about 10 cm, seldom 20 cm. 
The Indun here is hard frozen, but there is always some running water under the 
ice. After strong rains the Indus may sometimes become imfordable at Hlasar. 

The population is as usual very scanty. I saw only 13 tents on the banks of 
the Indus, and 6 at N>^da, The animal life was the ordinary one; antelopes are 
not rare, and kyangs numerous, once 120 in one flock. On the Jukti-la and its 
sides were many Arctomys. 
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The Bomba Pun of Singtod-Singmet passes the winter at Mangla, 1V2 day's 
journey up the Indus from Camp 246, the summer at Membup. Shachen-Shachung 
is a name often ► heard, and it seems to be a district of the Pun of Singtod-Singmet. 
Singlet is down the Indus from Camp 246, Singtod is the district where the Bomba 
Pun lives. The district between Camps 244 and 245 is Kungchen. 
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CHAP'I'ER XXXVII. 


NCANGTSE-TSO. 

With oiir present knowledge of the Transhimninya it is impossible to draw 
an)’ absolute and definite boundaries to that system. Nobody would be able to tell 
where its last, easternmost ranges sink into mere bills and finally dip beneath the 
surface. In the far west it is verj’ likely, though not proved beyond doubt, that 
the Transhimalaya belongs to tlie same system of crustal folds as the southern, 
and highest Kara-konim ranges- To the south, the upper Indus from Rufjshu, the 
Gartang, the Manasarovar, the Gunchu-tso, the Tsangpo, at least to Taose-tlsong, 
may be regarded as a veiy natural boundary line. To the north I regard the ehain 
of great lakes, from Tengri-nor to Nganglaring-tso, as a not less natural boundary 
of tlie Central Transhimalaya, that portion of the system of which I can express an 
autoptic opinion, for these lakes are all situated in one great depression or latitudinal 
valley, and one can travel from Tengri-nor to Nganglaring-tso without crossing a 
single high pass. To the south of tliis depression is the Central Transhimalaya; 
to tlic north a system of smaller ranges, which, at the present date, is difficult to 
define nearer, as 1 have crossed it only on tw'o lines. It has, however, to be regarded 
as situated between the Transhimalaya and the Tibetan Kara-korum, and could, pei^ 
haps, be called the Central Tibetan System. This s^.’stem no doubt at many places 
stretches out apophyses both into the Kara-korum and the Trarudiimalaya, and is 
thus in direct and intimate connection with ita two great neighbours. As a rule it 
is, of course, impossible and unnecessaiy' to draw absolutely sharp boundary lines 
between the different mountain systems of Tlbet. 

1 will now tty to give a description of this depression so far as I have had 
an opportunity to examine it myself. 

My routes in and across the depression begin at Ngangtsc*tso, and proceed 
wcshvaitls to Nganglaring-tso. East of Ngangtse-tso I have only seen Marchar-tso 
from a distance. The lakes farther east, as Kyaring-tso, Mokieu-tso, Pul-tso, etc., 
Iiave only been seen by Nain Sing, and are veiy linle known. Tengri-nor or Nam- 
tso, at a height of 4 609 m, is the best known, as it lias been visited by several 
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expeditions both Pundit and European. ' For Kyaring^tso the height of 4 502 m 
is given, which seems unreliabte. 1 hese lakefi aro gen end tv surrounrlcd l>y com¬ 
paratively low ranges and ridges, and only Nam-tso lias very high mountains on its 
southern side. 

I camped at 12 diiTcrent places on the shores of Ngangtso-Uio during the last 
Hays of December and in the beginning of January 1906—1907- Tlie lake is at 
a height of 4 694 ni* It isi oblong, but curved as it were, turning its convexity 
to the north. 'I'he mountains to the south of the lake have been described in a 
preceding dtapter. The mountains to the nortli are relatively low', and one has 
to proceed 82,5 km northwartls to reach a pass (Pike-la) which is only 500 in above 
0^ level of Ngangtse-tso. To the east the coun^* is very open, forming an extensive 
basin, m which Marchar-tso is situated. To the west a wide plain stretches to the 
foot of the hills on the eastern diore of Datjgra-j'um-tso. 

At northem vertex of the lake a valley, Laan, with a brook from springs, 
pierces a low range and opc-ns to the undulating ground of the northern shore 
plain J h(m follows a 4 m high roundel wall, and then a second, lower wall, both 
p ^ ^ the prcisent i?hore line. South of them is ^ lofiir lagoon, and south of 
it, SIX more waUb stretching S, 70^ E. X. 80* W.; each of thtnn is about one metre 
liigti; a ninth shore-wall was ^ m high, 

•. S.W., at Camp lOo, the shore is very low and flat; near the lake it 

Ls md, but w^Ktwards thwe is some gootl grass. To the S. sf W. the highest 
rif? k ^ 1 l^g^^-gangri are seen rising above eveiything else. At Camp 104 

s ore s opes somewliat .stec]>er| the bioich walls are well visible; a low’ ridge of 
o ntains, ajbo-samcha, rises at a short distance from tlu’ shore. Camp 101 is at 

to the (*ast by low mountains. The same mountains, which 
f I ridgts from a pyramidal though rather low peak, Dsumdi, south 

of the lake, reach the very shore-line of the lake at Camps 10:^, go and 104- Two 
headlands^ C^p ,03 are called Ngangpa-taktuk and T^rky-n; Kuring-Uknak 

Rat t I ^ Eastw'ards from Camp 104 there: isj a narrow strip of 

along tlie southern shore. At Camps 105 and 106 there is also a fairly 

lakf called l!* Nam-tso-chligoio. North of it is a 

Ngaag-chu, 'IWhti.' md 11,1 t. * d^enda a %'ftlfcy, flyadonx, with GvadoDC-lsutiigcxs, to Natn-lso. 

cSlLr ao^'oiSr T. ^ i«’“ bcfoSTcoterlag 

paases Kun^an, Dolune-devea.ilRnna^^ wv*ral brooks fl^ead arH join the riwr Rcti-roog, whidi 
from Lham. Weft, of Nien.c'hen «n*^i' Ghokaam and Donj^guj, which is half a day 

n plateaSka olL: IW is said ro be 

iu(niiitain&, and from thia olHtcau (ha - or plain, on all aides surrauadod by 

to the sNv, TbS is. hiirS ^ menrinned; to the south Tsobm-la, c«y; 

leading tn the N.f^ |j Dai^-tocn-b At the^ Guring-lo, Farther msl, and 

eompa. From Twho-la and Shugu-la oriiriiLit^l of Isobra-k h a lajgc tnonasteTy, trolung-iaobrti- 
■ brook go« to the Ka-chu of LhjM. Soirtr^Ir Shang valley. From Taobni-Li 

K Frotii the eaM the Nvfl.chu entm rh* i f i™-larg)^.k is Kangtunt' and the pass Dam-kenda- 
,u»d Itreah up in tj,c middle of May .1 . l rnn-tiio it said 10 freeie in the begmniog of January 
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broad, undulating steppe between the lake and the southern foot of the northern 
range. 

The water of Ngangtse-tso is brackish. The bottom of the lake consists of 
fine black clay. The lake is very shallow, its greatest depth, in tlie eastern half, 
being only 10,03 m. 

The rocks at the southern shore consist of quartz-porphyry and quartz-por- 
phyrite; at the northern shore of phyllitic schist and limestone. 

Some 50 or 60 tents were said to be pitched in the valleys opening to the 
lake. Great flocks of sheep and yaks were seen on the western and southern shores. 
Some nomads at Camp 104 gave me the following geographical names: to the south 
is a mountain region called Dungse, probably identical with Nain Sing’s Dungche- 
tso as an alternative name for Ngangtse-tso. Tagrak-tangu is the plain round Camp 
loi, taken from Tagrak-tsangpo which enters the lake in this neighbourhood. Lung¬ 
ring is a valley above Camp 103, and Sardi a valley west of it. Panglung, Me- 
bami, and Merik are valleys east of Camp 99. Kabrak, Nakding, Langchen, Pu- 
ngumpo, Kyung, Markung-la and Laan are valleys in the northern range. Gurtsi 
or Gurtsin-nagyo, and Chagu-poya are mountains west of Laan. To the N. 51° W., 
from Camp 104, is a low part in the northern range with the pass Netong-lungpa, 
obviously the same as Nain Sing’s Naithung Pass. To the N. 42° W. is a pyramidal 
snow peak. Takta-tomsing, beyond which is Ombo on the Dang^a-yum-tso; N. 30° W. 
is Logung-napta; N. 20° VV. is the peak Lamdang. To the N. 20° E., below the 
mouth of the valley from Markung-la, is Marku-tso, probably a salt pool, and also 
entered on Nain Sing’s map. In the same direction is a snow peak, Potuk, and 
N. 40° E. another called Pu-ngumpo. 

As far as I could make out, only two rivers enter the lake, namely, Tagrak- 
tsangpo, coming nearest from Tagrak-rung, and Ayu-tsangpo, which enters the south¬ 
western part. 


4^—141741 m. 



CHAl’TEU XXX\niL 


DANGRA-YUM-TSO. 

I couki n<)r approach this lake any nearer than co Camp 150, from where the 
lake was visible to the north. The height of the Camp was 4 70S Both at the 
Targo-tsangpo and Ngangtse-tso 1 was told that the Dangra-jum-tso only partly 
freezes, some parts of the lake remaining open the whole year round. The Ngangtse- 
tso on the other hand freezes thick all over, its ice being as a rule one foot thick, 
and e\’en, at some places so much as 0.51 m; In spite of this difference both takes 
are sold to break up at about the same time, at the end of April or beginning 
of May. 

The water of Dangra-yum-tso is said to be brackish but drinkable^ and to 
contain fob. On the western slope of a hill straight north of Camp 150 there are 
very sharply marked and wrdi preserved old beach-lines, proving a great rate of 
desiccatton. On the road to Shuru-tso these beach-lines are visible at several places; 
at the eastern foot of Targo-gangri they could sometimes be followed, though not 
so sharply drawn as On the eastern side of the Targo valley. As a rule, the beach¬ 
lines and shore-tvalla are more strongly developed on the eastern shores of fibetan 
salt lakes, as these shores have been more exposed to the waves driven by the pro* 
vailing west-winds. The highest beadt-Unc on the hill north of Camp tsowasSS-M 
m above the surface of the Targo-tsangpo at the foot of the hill. The height of 
Camp 150 above the surface of Dangra-yum-tso Is unknown, but the desiccation 
may have proceeded about 100 m in this region. 

To judge from the description 1 got from natives, the form Nain Sing has 
given tlte lake miiat be nearly or, at any rale, approximately correct, though the 
Ihmdit seems to have exaggerated its size. 'ITte nomads of Ngangtse-tso asserted 
their lake was greater than Dangra-yum-tso. The latter was said to be about one 
mile across in its centre. Following the shore on foot a pilgrim is supposed to 
need 5 days for performing a kor^, or wandering round the lake. Tlie pilgrims are 
accustomed to camp at the following places: the first day they go from the mouth 
of TargO'Lsangpo to a place called Gyamar: the direction ts shown as being to the 
S.W., indicating a S.W,—^N,E. direction of the southern shore; the road goes over 
a plain, crossing only some hills and undulations from Targo-gangri, The second 
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day’s road goes north and N.E. to the mouth of a valley called Tokdung; its source 
is said to be only one day’s journey west of Dangra-yum-tso; the valley is narrow 

and contains running water only after ram. The valley ^ ^ The diird^dav 

is narrowest; the shore here is flat, and the region is called Sony^. The third day 
the road goes north, turns round the northern end of the lake and pr^eeds S.E. o 
Ombo, a ^Uage of 5 or 6 stone huts, and, as some mformante asserted, with some 
cultivation of barley. This road only crosses a few very small brooks from springs, 
thL is a fairly bLd strip of level land, between the lake and the nearest mount¬ 
ains to the west. The fourth day’s road makes a sharp turn to the east and go^ 
on to Leden, situated opposite Tokdung at the narrow part of the lake; at Ae norA 
and N.E. shore there is a plain, not very broad; but at the extern -^ore do^to 
Leden the mountains approach the very edge of the lake, and seem to fall rate 
steep into the Dangra-yum-tso; it is not necessary, however, to cross a s ngle 
pL the road runs ^te along the water; at the middle of the eastern shore tee 
LenJ to be consid^ble mountains. The fifth day s march returns to the starting 
point on the Targo-tsangpo. There are said to be no brooks, 
on this section of the road, and the country to the ^t is low and level, but hal 
wav between this lake and Ngangtse-tso there is said to be a pass, Tsug-la. 

^ From Sabuk, Camp 154, South of Shuru-tso, a road goes northwards, which 
is chiefly used by salt-caravans. From Sabuk it is four days to Parung-la or Ba¬ 
ron^ la thence two or three days to the small twin-lakes Mun-tso, and thence 6 days 
to f eri’-nam-tso. This road leaves the Mun-tso to its right and the Ten-nam-tso to 
its left and continues north. Other informants told me the two Mun-t^, quite clme 
to each other, were situated N.E. of Teri-nam-tso in a district called Namru. The 
distance between Dangra-yum-tso and Teri-nam-tso was said to be 5 or 6 days, 
which must be rather short marches. Between these two lak^ there are no hig 
mountains but only low ridges and roUing hills; but bertveen dangra-yum-tso and 
Mun-tso there is a comparatively high range crossed in a pa^ called Hlang 1 ^ 

Teta-la on the Teri-nam-tso one sees a world of mountains to the east, but none 

to be compared with the Targo-gangri. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


TERI-NAM-TSO. 

In conn^tion with the fourth crossing of the Central Transhimalaya I gave 
some information about Teri-nam-tso; I have now to add the description of a two 
days' journey along its southern shore. The lake is at a height of 4 684 m. Camp 
410 from where we stzrt westwards is at some 30 m above the surface of the lake. 

o c ^ granite rock a great latitudinal valley is seen stretching 

N. 85 E., parallel wth the eastern half of the southern shore of Teri-nam-tso, and 
separated from it by a rather low ridge; it seems to continue a considerable distance 
eastwards, and probably affords a convenient road to Dangra-yum-tso. 

Continuing westwards, our road goes up to the pass Lamlung-la, 5 145 m high, 
of ^ndstone, and allowing a splendid view of the lake and the headlands of its 
southern shore. The broad flat valley which to such a very great extent is filled by 
the lake, stretches westwards as far as can be seen; over this plain the Soma-tsangpo 
comes down to the western end of the lake; the plain appears in light brownish, 
yellowish, white and gray tones, but the river is not yet visible. To the N. 26® W. 
nse the peaks of Shakangsham, to the N. 6i®E. the island can be seen and S. 82° E. 
IS the central peak of Targo-gangri. From here, at least, it is perfectly clear that 
largo-ganp is a meridional range with a series of pyramidal peaks, all about the 
same height and covered with eternal snow. 

On the west side of the pass the road disappears amongst blocks and gravel 
o ^ite. Camp 411 is at a place called Kibuk-hle; the region to the W.S.W. is 
Kechung. The district is called Lavang-nub, while Lavar-shar is from Camp 410 

Camp 411 is a small lagoon separated from 
• y containing perfectiy fresh water. Techen 

benv^rh i ^ peninsula in the lake; south of it is another hill called Techung; 

^re^oi Iw H \ is a little de- 

LTe of Z It ^ '^th the whole 

oXm and Z between the 

e has a long rounded contour-line, in the middle of which ent- 
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ers the Soma-tsangpo. Gyamtse and Migot are mountains at the northern shore. At 
Camp 412, Tertsi, a fresh-water spring comes up; a little further west opens tlie 
valley Tsalung, and beyond it is mount Tsabuk. Laronong-chung is a red mountain 
to the W.N.W., also belonging to the southern range. 

The road to Mendong proceeds W.N.W. over the extensive plain, which is 
the western continuation of the bottom of Teri-nam-tso. The ground is perfectly 
level to the eye. The road goes near the foot of the southern mountains; from 
a southern valley a bed issues between erosive terraces 3 m high. There are 
many such valleys from both sides. At the foot of a red rock of quartz-porphyry, 
swampy ground surrounds some fresh-water pools called Longgyo-tso. Along the 
foot of the southern hills, old beach-lines are sharply developed. The ground is arid, 
consisting of clay and 6ne gravel, seldom interrupted by belts of meagre grass; a 
curious depression of almost white clay is passed. The monastery Mendong-gompa 
is situated on the left bank of the Soma-tsangpo at the foot of its erosion terrace 
which here is some 10 m high; the right side terrace is in two stories. The river 
carried (May 26th) about 11 cub. m a second. During the rainy season it cannot 
be crossed, especially as its bottom is quicksand. The river, which is one of the largest 
of the Tibetan plateau land, is here also known under the name of Nyagga-tsangpo. 

The following information was given at Mendong. Tachung is a mountain to 
the south, and Tachen to the S.S.W.; S. 31® W. the Soma-tsangpo issues from its 
mountain valley; Rabalu is a dominating mountain S. 50® W.; S. 62® W. is the 
valley Tsong-kende; Nara is a mountain to the N. 89°W.; Nevem is a low threshold 
in the latitudinal valley in which the so called serptm~lam or gold-inspectors' road 
passes; further west there is said to be a higher pass, Gaktsang-la, crossed by the same 
road; to the N. 59® W. is visible the top of a mountain, near which the Pdung-la is 
situated; east of it are two other passes, Tarchok-la and Chbne-la; all these are 
said to belong to tlie range which, to the north, bounds the latitudinal valley 
of Teri-nam-tso; this range runs south of and parallel to the greater range, the 
highest peak of which is Shakangsham; north of Mendong-gompa there is said to be a 
latitudinal valley between these t\vo ranges, including a lake, Dashung-tso, situated 
N. 46®W. from Mendong, and not larger than the Chunit-tso; it does not receive 
any rivers, only temporary watercourses after rain; other lakes are not to be found 
in the surroundings of Mendong. Yage-tama is a mountain N. 25®\V., and east of 
it is the valley Yage-lungpa; to the north is mount Mage; N- I2®E. is a valley 
Yiichen, through which a road goes to the upper Bogtsang-tsangpo; N. 39® E. is a 
group of red mountains, Togmar, and farther east are two low mountains, Topchen- 
nakta; E.N.E. are the valleys Gangni, Dorta and Tsungen; still farther east the 
northern mountains disappear in the haze of the far distance; only Targo-gangri 
rises above everything else and is said to be seven days distant. 

Mendong-gompa is at a height of 4 693 m, only a few metres above the lake. 
Camp 414, Sok-yung is at 4 714 m. Thus the rise is gradual and the Soma-tsangpo 
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has a quiet current without rapids. Its valley is open and about 4 km broad, be¬ 
tween low mountains. The road keeps to the right side without crossing the river 
once. The erosion terraces are sharply developed and some 10 m high. As a rule 
it is easy to distinguish them from the old beach-lines, of which the highest follow 
the mountain sides above the sharper erosion terraces. Like the Dangra-yum-tso 
the Teri-nam-tso, during the pluvial period has covered an area twice or perhaps 
thrice as great as the present stream. At Camp 414 the highest beach-lines are quite 
20 m above the bottom of the valley. The bed of the river is very broad and flat, 
and the river usually divided into several shallow branches. The bottom of the valley 
is covered with tussock grass and gravel. Just in the bend where the road turns from 
S.W. to south, a great latitudinal valley joins from the west; it has a road to Chok- 
chu, N.E. of Teri-nam-tso. The rock is quartz-porphyry. At Camp 414 a valley 
Sha or Ya enters from the S.E., opposite the Camp, to the N. 65° VV., the mountains 
are called Me-ri or Men-ri; in the immediate neighbourhood, N. I2°E. is a conical 
rock called Nagrang. 

At Camp 414 three different names were g^ven for the river: Soma-, Nyagga-, 
and Soing-tsangpo. The river carried about 12 cub. m and was divided into three 
shallow branches. The bed was some 300 m broad and is under water after heavy 
rains. At the end of July the Soma-tsangpo is usually at its highest and remains 
high for three months, but may be crossed at some well known fords. Seven or 
eight km direct south from Camp 414 the valley is seen coming from the S.E. 
Between Camps 407 and 408 we had crossed it at a height of 4 792 m giving a 
fall of 108 m down to the lake. After its long run westwards the river pierces 
the ranges we had crossed in Dongchen-la and Teta-la. These ranges belong to 
the Transhimalaya and have a general direction E.S.E.—W.N.W. About their 
continuation, beyond the transverse valley of the Soma-tsangpo nothing is so far 
known with certainty; it is, however, probable that they continue with the same 
general direction north-westwards, where the Ladung-la may be situated in one of 
them. On the other hand, many of the ranges in this part of Tibet are very short 
and interrupted. Here is one of the places where it may. be difficult to draw a 
sharp boundary line between the Transhimalaya and the next system to the north. 
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the road to tarok-tso. 

At Camp 414 fny route leaves the Soma'*tsaijgpo and proceeds W-S.NA/., first 
ascending die left side erosion terrace, which is here 8 m high and very steep; on its 
top there is undulating gravelly ground, Leaving the Men-ri to the right, and crossing 
a litde ramification only 4 856 m high, and an open plain where several small va]le>’H 
meet, the road enters the Goa-lung which leads to Goa^la. llie mountains all round 
look verj’ irregular; no order prevails hut it is one labyrinth of small naked rocks 
and hills in all directions; only to the 5 .E. is there a great valley that of the Soma- 
isangpo. On the little thresliold we find argillitic schist, and west of it, near Camp 
415, quartzite, porphjTite, and diabas. To the north there is a mountain called Peolung, 
to the south Rhmari. Camp 415 in the valley of Goa-lung is at a height of 5021 
m; tlierc is a little brook from a spring and some grass; otherwise the country Is 

very arid. 

Between low mountains the road continues up the Goa-lung, to Coa-la, a flat, 
convenient pass covered with granitic gravel. To the S.S.Ei, S, and S.S.\V, some 
parts of the Lapehung moimtaiiis are visible, but no high peaks. To die S.W., just 
Ijelow the pass, there is a stnall lake, Karong-tso, of very irregular form, and on all 
sides surrounded by mountains. The Goa-la, which ia 3 298 m high, is probably 
situated in the same range as EJongchen-la and Satsot-la, and seems to become 
lower towards die W.N.W. North of this range is Teri-nam-tso, and south of it 
Karong*tso and Chunit-tso, and it is, as mentioned above, pierced by the boma- 
tsangpo. West of the pass, the country is very broken, and two small thresholds 
have to be crossed. A valley from the north is called Karbuk; to the south are the 
Toountalns Dalang and Sumba-martsuk. Camp 416, at 5 ®35 situated in a 

T'alley, Changsa-lungpa. 

The road to (^mp 417 runs straight westwards down through a broad valley 
with gravelly and sandy soil and some grass, and, at the foot of the southern 
mountains, some salt pools. Camp 417, Tamo-yakshung, Ls at only 4725 m. To 
the N. 29° W. is a small peak not far away, and called Ra-kunsum; to the N 58“ W. 
is Cbokbe-la and N. 65° W. at some distance, a mountainous region called Longnak. 
Near die camp is a pool, and the ground all round is full of shells. 
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Tlic road to Camp 418 turns south-westwards over open and convenient 
ground of clay and fine gravel, a broad valle}' surrounded by comparatively high 
mountains. Along their foot hills old beach-lines are clearly seen, To the K.VV’. 
is the depression of Chunit-tso, iJiough the lake itself is not ^^s^ble from tins road« 
file slopes at the S.E* side of this valley are often verj' steep; some of tlicni are 
c^led Gyunggung-nakpo and GjTinggung-karpo. Rehinil a headland on the NAV, 
side there is said to exist a depression, Nara-tso-tangi, with a little lake, Nam-tso, 'l‘o 
the S.E, are die valleys Saglam-hingjw and Kero, and a district called Jamri, In 
the background, F..S,E., Li a dark mountain, Nerva-isanor. A road goes op die 
Sagiam-vaUey to Lapehung, crossing two passess the Taragda and die Dicha-Ia. 
The Tarag-Ia must be a saddle in die I^pchung range, liie Dicha-Ia we remember 
as a liireshold between the Lapehung range and die Kanchutig-gangri. Camo 418 
is at 4 7?6 m. 

coniiniies to die S,\\, and its rise is not noticeable to the eye; it 
is filial with swamps and freshwater pook, the abodei of many wild geesc. Mcrke- 
Mng us an cKtremely low ihreshold of ipiam-porphyry and sandstone, and surroundeil 
by the Uyamri mouniaitis. It affords, how^ever, an extensive vieu' over the plain, 
which I crossed from north to south, when travelling from Chunit-tso to HupLsang- 
tsangpo, ^d which is called Merke^iung. Camp 419 at Cole-tata in the eastern 
part of this plam, is at a height of 4 7S8 m. 

hnom here again opens the imposing view of the head-range of the Trans- 
ima aya to c south; S. 37 W. k a fairly isolated snowy peak, west of which 
there is said to };e a road to iVadiim; it crosses a pass, from which the valley 
Usalung mns nordi to Jluptsang-tsangpo ; the name of die pass was unknown, though 
one would have expected Dsalung-la as the most likely. Further west, or S. 60-" W., 
c o Luiigmar from l.ungniar-Ia, said to be 2’/* days distant. To the 

o - IS a snowy peak, ^hangjung-gangn, round which are several pass- 

tv important roads. At the foot of the hills 

IV.N.VV. IS place, Merka. The moumtaiiK to the N.E. arc caUed Gyamra-rigy; 
to the b. 45 F. is a low pass Chipmda, one day’s march distant, and with a road 
ong a yangrang, over this pass many pilgrims from Nakdui to Kang-rinpoche 

and E» is- mount Serte-rigli. 

At Camp 420 on the Bupuang-tsangpo, the height is 4776 m. From Camp 

o^n fa^ectly level plain widi liard soil, fine 
ubm ^ Approaching river and the western ssklo of the 

^^-oTk “ ™l“latinB. The right .ra,™ ,erra« of die B>.,.bang- 

to tMo brimches, carry^mg some S cub. m in all From Camp 420 there is said to 
than^|^Te va"!!^ of dl?Tarok-tso, along which die gras.s is better 
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From Camp 420 my road follows the left bank of the Buptsang-tsangpo north¬ 
westwards. On an average the valley seems to be 10 miles broad, though some 
passages are narrow; one of these is just below Camp 420, forming a real gorge 
in quartz-porphyry. Here three brooks from springs join the river, which is shut in 
bet^veen 20 or 25 m high erosion terraces. The narrow passage is short and the 
river soon comes out into the open level valley, with the Lunkar range to the left, 
and to the right a low range which must be the N.W. continuation of the Lap- 
chung. This place is called Mabiya. The road is much worn by the traffic of salt 
caravans to and from Tabie-tsaka. The view is free and open far away to the 
N.W. down to the Tarok-tso. From the left side enter two valleys Nalung-lungpa 
and Nate, without roads to passes. The river keeps to the right side of the valley 
where the mountains are called Kukchung. The soil is extremely arid, and only 
some sparse grass is seen along the river. The region of Camp 421 is called Mabiye- 
tangsang-angmo, at 4 704 m. From here the Nate-valley is seen to the E.S.E; to 
the S. 3“ W. is Nara, and Rab>a is a valley S. 22° W. In this section of the Lunkar 
range there are said to be no trafficable passes. 

On the road to Camp 422 the valley again becomes narrower. The erosion 
terraces are in several stories and sharp cut, some 25 or 30 m high. At a sharp 
bend to the west the river sweeps the foot of the porphyry and quartz rocks. 
Shangchung is a tributary from the left side. At Tuta, Camp 422, tlie height is 
4664 m; the name of the district is Bongba-tsaruk, and a meadow at the river is 
known as Tsaruk-gunsa. To the west is a pass in the Lunkar range called Pechen- 
la. Between the Lunkar and the Kapta ranges, west of it, there must be a valley 
parallel to the Buptsang valley and with a threshold equivalent to the Samye-la; 
from the S.E. side of that threshold one of the feeders of the Tsa-chu-tsangpo must 
take its rise. The natives asserted tliat, crossing Pechen-la, one comes to a lake 
called Senit-tso which is of the same size as the Chunit-tso. The road to Pechen-la 
goes up the valley of Shangra, from which a very considerable bed comes down to 
the Buptsang-tsangpo, and now contained only V4 cub. m a second; its erosion 
terraces are as high as those of the main river and in three levels. 

Below the mouth of the Shangra the valley becomes broader, at least 12 miles 
across, and widens out to a real plain with very arid soil. From here a part of the 
Tarok-tso is visible, as is also, to the N. 53° W., the hill of Lunkar-gompa. The 
mountains at the right, N.E., side of the valley are low, and pierced by very small 
transverse valleys. The Lunkar range, which, in this region, is the highest Trans- 
himalayan range, seems not to be very imposing, as its crest is hidden by lower front hills. 

At Camp 423, Tarok-shung, the height is 4 632 m. A mountain to the S. 20® E. 
is called Malung-gangri. A brook entering the Buptsang-tsangpo near the camp, is 
called Malung-chu in its upper part, and Shangdok-chu lower down. To the S. 27° W. 
is Lungnak-gangri, and S.W. is the deep-cut valley of Lungnak. Through this valley 
a 7 days’ road is said to go to Tuksum, crossing an easy pass called Lungnak-la. 

141741 III. 
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TIIE road to TAROK-TSO. 


Following the isaiam or salt-road north-westw'ards along the foot of the 
ttiouniainst one crosses a little brook from a hot spring which forms a swamp to the 
riglit of the road. Buptsang-tsangpo keeps to the right side of the valley. Lunkar- 
gompa is situated on a lull of (juartz-porphyiy and quartzite, at a hdght of 4756 
m, and at the left side of tlic Lunkar valley, from which a brook goes down to the 
lake. As 1 was not allowed to approach the Tarok-tso I had to content myself with 
the view 1 could get from the hill. The westernmost part of the lake ts visible 
to the N. 26“ W. behind a projecting headland, over which the tsalatn, or great 
salt road, proceeds. Some oblong lagoons are seen along the southern shore, south 
of this headland. I could not make out wJtedter there is water communication 
between the larok-tso and labie-tsaka or not. One informant said tliere is a 
channel, and a depression, N. s'* W., is seen between the lakes. Another informant 
asserted there w^as no visible communication, tliough Tarok-tso is fresh. Perhaps 
there is a channel with intermittent flow, as from the Manasarovar. Tlie cenO^ of 
Tabie^tsaka seems to be situated directly nortli of the (lill of Lunkar-gompa. Between 
both lakes is a low rii;lge, Elung-ri, w'ith a pass, Gongdong-ngopta-Ia, w'est of which 
the channel should exist; from the pass both lakes arc within sight, 'nie distance 
between Lunkar-gompa and Tabietsaka is a three slmrt days" march. To theN. 13" E- 
is a peninsula, and to the N. ai**—N. 23'’ E. and N. 27“ E. there are two rocky 
islands near the nortliern shore, though one or both may be peninsulas. To the 
N. 57 E. is the easternmost visible part of the lake, which, however, may continue 
further east, though hidden bcldnd a headland, ITte Buptsang-lsangpo, one of tlie 
greatest plaieau-rivers of Tibet, empties its water into the lake. Tarok-tso is elliptical 
with its long axb running wesi and east. In the vmlley a little above Lunkar-gompa 
our Camp 424 had a height of 4 787 m. 
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THE ROAD TO PORU-TSO. 

The Lunk^r valley ts rather narrow and baa a considerable rise; its bottom is 
covered with tussock grass and granite gra\'el; the brook follows the left hand 
mountains. Lunkar-la, situated in quartzite, has a height of S S 70 Ascending a 
hill close to the pass one has a beautiful view over die Tarok-tso; the mountains 
visible to the N.W. are Panglung-ri- To the N. 30 °—E. the yellowish white 
basin of Tabie-usaka is clearly mible beyond tlte very low ridge of Elung-ri; N. a6® E. 
the pass Congdong^ngopta-la may be seen> fhe fabie-tsaka is practically simply 
a bed of salt deposits, and my guide pretended it could be walketl round in half a 
day. The salt is said to stand on a bed of clay, and only in some places does water 
pour up as springs. Tlic Tarok-tso, on the other hand, looks large, even if it be an 
exaggeration to say that it would take four days to walk round the lake. It may 
be deep, as it is said to remain frozen only for two months. To the N. 45* E, 
the Shakangsham is clearly visible. The mountains just cast of Tarok^tso are called 
Chokbo-ri, and to the N- TL is pointed out a pass. Chokbo-la. TJie eastern end 
of Tarok-tso appears in N. 70'’ E„ and the mouth of Bupteang-teangix? is quire 
visible, to the E-N-E. is a region called Amlung, and S. 79* E. Charko-ri; S. jS^E. 
is a small snowy summit not far away. To tlic S.S.W. there are snow'oovered, but 
not very high mountains, over which a road goes to Tuksum wV* a pass, Shang-la. 
To the S.W. a considerable range of snowy mountains is visible, obviously the Surla 
range. 

From Lunkar‘la the ground slopes down to the valley Goang-shung at 5 349 
m, surrounded by black schists. WTiere this valley opeiw out to a plain the rock 
is again quartzite. To the west diere is a low retldisb ridge, beyond which a great 
snowy range, Surla, is sometimes visible. TIte road continues south-wesrivards over 
a great open plain; a vallej- to the right Is called Langlung; a place where nomads 
are accustomed to pitch their tents is called Devo-utsuk. After having crossed a low 
threshold one reaches a considerable brook, Gyanor-tsangpo or Goang-tsangpo, 
coming from a red, partly snoiv-covered mountain, Kapta, to the S. 53" E. Here, 
at Camp 426, the height is 5 1S7 m. Tlie river continues to the W.SAV. and empties 
itself into die eastern part of Poru-Lso. On die sidK of the surrounding mountains 
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TJIE ROAD TO PORU-TSO. 


are visible well marked beach lines. At the left side of the valley there is a hot 
spring, called Chuka-chusan. The road slowly diverges from the brook and ascends 
the southern hills with the little pass Chuka-la, 5 320 m. high. Just south of the 
pass, Camp 427, in the valley Tokya, is at 5 307 m. Quartz-porphyry and por- 
phyrite prevail. 

Along the foot of the mountains on the southern shore of Poru-tso, the road 
proceeds W.S.W. The beach-lines are sharp drawn the whole way, especially on the 
slopes exposed to the west. The valley Tavuk is crossed. At Camp 428, Shaktik, 
the height is 5 202 m. The rock is quartz-porphyrite. From a point a little above 
Camp 428, where the highest beach-line is well marked, to the shore of Poru-tso, 
the distance, to the N. 15° W., amounts to i 866 m in a straight line. On this 
line there are 35 well preserved beach-lines. The highest is 108 m above the 
present surface of the lake, and is at the same time the one best developed, showing 
that the lake remained at that level for a comparatively long period. When standing 
at that level the Poru-tso may have possessed an effluent to some neighbouring de¬ 
pression, for not the slightest shore-lines could be seen above the 108 m beach line. 

There are fish in Poru-tso, in spite of the very bad taste of the water, which is 
absolutely undrinkable, though there are freshwater springs along the shore. Poru- 
tso is a small lake of elliptical form; the long axis in N.E.—S.W. The lake is 
hard-frozen in winter, and short-cuts are sometimes taken over the ice, which is 
never ventured over the Tarok-tso. The very mighty and massive meridional range 
west of the lake is covered with eternal snow, and has many small glaciers. I have 
called it the Surla range from the name of the pass I used. 

The lake is at a height of 5 094 m; it is called Poru-tso, and sometimes Yeke- 
tso; Ae name of the district is Bongba-yeke; the Surla mountains are therefore 
sometimes called Bongba-yeke-gangri or simply Yeke-gangri. At their eastern side, 
W.N.W. from Camp 428, is a valley called Nashibuk. There is said to be a direct 
road to Tradum from Poru-tso, crossing the pass Yor-la, which is nearer Tradum 
than Poru-tso; south of Yor-la is the district of Paryang. Some 3 days north is 
Ka-la, a pass crossed by the serpun-latn. Five days N.W. there is a monastery 
called Marmik-gompa. 

From Camp 428 the road descends W.S.W. to the very broad and open valley 
of the brook Nyapchu-tsangpo, which comes down from Men-la, and empties itself 
into Ae Poru-tso. So far as can be seen it comes from the south and turns to the 
N. 20“ E.; in its upper course it is called Menle-chu. Men-la is seen to the S. 5°E. 
and IS only one day’s distance from our road. June the 14 the river carried 1V2 
u M ^ second, and was perfectly clear. The ground is clay deposited on 

the old bottom of the lake; there is some good grass. The river is broad and 
H I erosion terraces. West of it there is a salt-road bet\veen 

VV <; w • ^ ^^'eh a march of 8 days is reckoned from here. Further 

. is the entrance to the Sur-la valley where Camp 429 has a height of 
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5 215 mi the brook from Sur-la bad, at 10 o'clock, onjy one cub. m a second, but, 
in the afternoon, 3 cub. m, at 6 o’clock 5 cub. m, ami at 7 o’clock nearly 6 cub. m. 

The same difficult)- as usual was found in tr>-ing to obtain reliable information 
about the geography In the surroundings. Only the abovermentioned Men-la is 
visible from our roadj it is a low and easy pass, between low hills. The valley of 
the Nyap-chu is broad and open, and slopes very gradually from the pass northwards; 
on the south side of Men-la a river, Nagu-tsangpo is said to take its rise. This name 
reminds us of Naoue Tsanpou on d’.Anville’s map, though the general hydrography 
and orogiapliy would make it more probable that the river south of Men-la be- 
longetl to the Tsa-chu-tsangpo. To the S.S.E. the passes TcbIuog“la and Dichok-la 
were mentioned; Gongchen-La Ts one of the passes between the districts E 3 ongba-yeke 
and Bongba-par)-ang. On the road from Seiipuk to Shamsang-ta.sam three passes 
are crossed; Gabji-la, Tseongdingda, and Dedo-lopchang-Ia; this road is situated 
east of my route from Seiipuk to Tokchen and touches the upper reaches of Sumdan- 
tgan gjirt. West of O^byi'Ia are Yulung“Ia, Dopcheiida and Hle^Ia. To the 
is shown a road, 3 days long, to Ganglung-la and further to Tradum; Gang!ung-la 
is saitl to be the same as the Goang^ding-Ia, and several roads join it from 
the north; south of the pass is Temduk-tsangpo, belonging to the Tsa-chu-^angpo. 
Tag-rcba-la is situated in a range or ramification bciw-een ftvo of the feeders of 
Tsa-chu-tsangjx). In several cases there arc secondary passes south of the main 
wacei^partjng passes, as, for instance, the I-alung-la south of Men^la, 

The Surla range is seen sircictung northwards. In its northern part is situated 
the Ka-ta. The nati>'es of Poru-tso regarded die Kada and Men-ia as situated in 
one and the same range, which, however, hardly can be right, for Men-la is railier 
a tlireshold t>etween two ranges. At any rate, the northern half of the Sur-la range 
is nieridional, while its southern half turns south-eastwards anti ts parallel to the 
Liinkar anil other ranges in this region. Probably the orography is tlie same as 
we found at Samye-la, namely, that the main passes are situated in valleys, as 
thresholds lietween ranges. The general stretching of die ranges in this region is 
Hf.\V-^S.E. The little ridge between Tabie-tsafca and Tarok-tso, forms an excep¬ 
tion to this rule, running west to east. 

From Camp 419 it is said to be 5 days north to the serpun-iam or scr- 
lamy the golden road, which goes over Ka-la. Marmik-gompa is known as situ¬ 
ated not far from Lakor^tso, which I visited in 1901, 
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THE ROAD TO SHOVO-TSO. 

From Camp 449 the road cominues westwartia up througli the Surle valley, 
whidt is comparatively narrow, and shut in behveen considerable mountains* Its 
bottom IS undulated, and cover«J with gravel and tussock grass. Tlte rock is quaitz' 
porphyrite and quartzite. From S. 57* W. enters the valley i llolung which is greater 
than the Surle, and the brook of which provides about 3/4 of the volume of the joint 
nver. The junction is called Surle-Hblung. High mountains wit}) eteiual snow are 
seen at the left or nonhem side of the Hlolung valley. A veiy high mountain group 
wnlh many glaciers rises between both vaUeys. Leaving Hlolung tiie road runs along 
die top of die Surie t^ce. At Camp 430 the height is 5 535 m. Between die 
moiintam shoulders at the northern side of the vallt^ a glacier k seen. 

ITie road from Camp 430 to Camp 431 is of special interest, as it crosses the 
ur a rang^ one of the liigbest and most massive ranges of the Central Trans' 
SilHnf jo'^jri^s^the pass is very^ steep amongst gravd and moss. The 

thJr ^ glaciers to Uie W.S.W. One oj 

topeaaUy, looking nordu is considerable? its snout is abruptly cut, and 
the blue-green ice is beautifully visible- the surface is white and partly covered by 
mormnes; m front o the snout there is a little, sdU frozen moraim-l^e. The western 
n^ghbour of dus glacier is smaller, and west of it is a road over the Tapehakda. 

inconvenient, and is, just like the Sur-la, secondaiy, for at 

situatfon^ ^ first cl^ waier-partmg pass, though 1 could not make out its 

^ -r ^ than Gangri for tliese 

Mcn-la "ranchi^b ^ Mus-tugh or the ke mountain. They believed the 

, apchak-la and Sur-la were situated in one range, which is hardly likely. 

i^Ia. but sometimes K M called 

Such paL rLunk^^ •*" m high. The rock is granite, 

pai as LunUr-K Sm-la and Dmg-la, situated on the crest of ranges, are 
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secondary, though much higher than the first class water-parting passes, such as 
Sumge-la and Samye-la. 

The high mountains all round do not allow of any distant view from Sur-la. 
At the N.W. side of the pass there is a frozen moraine pool, and here, too, some 
apophyses of ice reach the bottom of the valley; some very small glaciers are seen 
on both sides. From all of them brooks originate, gathering to a pretty large stream in 
the middle of the valley. The whole bottom of the upper part of this valley is full 
of old moraines, more or less hidden by moss. The valley gradually increases in 
breadth, and turns N.N.W. At Camp 431 the height is 5 443 m and the region 
is called Dunglung. 

The valley of Dunglung-chu finally joins the Pedang-tsangpo in its very broad 
valley which is more like a plain. The mountains between Pedang-tsangpo and 
Dunglung send out a ramification, the last hills of which are crossed by our road. 
Where we reach the Pedang-tsangpo its terrace is 7 m high. At Camp 432 the 
height is 5 069 m. The river here had very little water, not even one cub. m. 


To the north and N.N.E. the continuation of the Surla range is visible, and it 
shows itself, from the west as well as from the east, to be a very sharp marked 
range with pyramidal peaks, great snow-fields, and many small glaciers. From this 
side we see that the range is meridional to the neighbourhood of Ka-la, but then 
slowly turns N.N.W. where it finally becomes lower and dies away. To the N. 20° E. 
and not far away is a comparatively high peak of tliis range, and south of it is a valley, 
Tsole-ymngdokas, with a brook joining the Donglung-chu. To the S. bi^W. is a 
peak, and the region Pedang-pu, from which comes the greatest part of the Pedang- 
chu. There is also a first class \vater-parting pass, Pedang-la, south of which the 
drainage is said to go to luksum. Beyond Pedang-pu is Shangu-la, to the S.W. 
Gabyi-la; W.S.W. is a double valley, Chima-nyung-chung, and in the same direc¬ 
tion a more dominant snowy peak. West of the Pedang valley is a range which 
I have called the Pedang range. It seems to be parallel to the Surla range, that 
is to say, its northern part is meridional, while the southern turns south-eastwards 
and continues, as the Tibetans put it, some distance east of Shamsang-tasam. 

The very considerable and broad valley of Pedang-tsangpo slopes gradually to 
the N.N.E. To begin with the soil is full of gravel, but, later on, becomes convenient 
Md is grown over witli some grass. The right side terrace is gradually transformed 
into a series of reddish hills; to the left no terrace is developed. Our road crosses 
nvo more watercourses joining the Pedang-tsangpo which now carries 5 cub. m. 
Only at one place, a little isolated hill, is living rock found, viz., granite. The 
^ound IS sometimes very swampy and crossed with great ice sheets. To the right 
the Surla ranp dominates the landscape. One of its peaks, to the N.E., is called 
Godang-gan^, and south of it there is a glacier, with a brook, Tsole-tsangpo, join¬ 
ing the Pedang-tsangpo at Camp 433; a series of other small glaciers appear in 
the transverse valleys of the range. From the point where our road again crosses 
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the Pedang-tsangpo it is said to be 3 days’ journey south to Pedang-la, south of 
which the drainage is to Tuksum. On the road to Kailas a pass, Laptse-taruk, is 
mentioned, 5 days from Pedang-la, and further on comes Shangu-la. On this road 
the Maryum-la is left to the south. 

Lower down the Pedang-tsangpo follows the left side of the valley. At Camp 
433, in the district of Rusar, the height is 4 889 m. To the W.N.W. is a pass, 
Tolung-la, in the Pedang range. To the N.E. is Ka-la in the Sur-la range some 
4 days off; north of Ka-la the range is said to be called Kotang-kang, Chungbo- 
kang-la, and Ganglung, which are probably all local names of valleys and mountains. 
There is another pass over the Sur-la range, south of Ka-la, called Kugpirung-la; 
two days east of it the northern road to Tarok-tso and Tabie-tsaka crosses a pass 
called Shabrang-la which may be situated in the north-westernmost part of the 
Lunkar range. 

From Camp 433 the road proceeds due north; its fall is extremely slow, its 
breadth amounts to 6 or 8 miles, and it is more like a plain. The soil is partly 
steppe with grass, partly clay, covered witli thin pebbles. The Tsole brook turns to 
the N.N.E., while the Pedang-tsangpo keeps to the western or left side mountains. 
It is a typical meridional valley between tw'O parallel ranges, the Surla to the east 
and the Pedang to the west. The latter is here rather low and crossed by a direct 
road to Selipuk. Further north the valley becomes more irregular and narrow, as 
a ramification from the western mountains stretches to the N.E.; along its southern 
foot the Pedang-tsangpo turns north-eastwards. The right side erosion terrace is 
here 5 m high; the volume of water was, at noon, 2V2 cub. m. On the left bank 
are some swamps and good grass. The road ascends the hills, leaving to the east 
the comparatively narrow passage through which the Pedang-tsangpo goes down to 
the lake. The pass Abuk-la in these hills has a height of 5 084 m, and presents 
a good view. To the N. 5° W. the Surla range seems to be interrupted, or per¬ 
haps comes to an end altogether; to the N. 5° E., N. 13° E. and N. 21° E. are sno\vy 
peaks of that range; to the N. 30® E. is shown the Ka-la saddle in the range; to the 
N. 37® E. and N. 47® E. are bulky mountain groups, and N. 55® E. is the pass Tokchen-la. 
To the east is the pass Kugprung-la. E.S.E. are some of the nearest pyramidal 
peaks of the range; S. 50° E. a comparatively large glacier is visible, stretching 
westwards from the Surla range. From Abuk-la almost the whole Shovo-tso is 
within sight, with its irregular shore line, its headlands and promontories; it is sur¬ 
rounded with old beach-lines as sharp and as high as those of Poru-tso. The view 
from Abuk-la is very dominating and imposing; on all sides one is surrounded by 
mountains, peaks, ridges, ranges, a confusion of mountains and valleys. On Abuk-la 
the rock consists of basalt; a second little threshold is quartz-porphyr^'. 

valley going down from the pass is Abuk-lungpa; the mountains 
. of the pass are Abuk-chungma. The valley of Pedang-tsangpo remains to 
the right, and the point where the river enters the lake is visible to the N.N.E. 


THE TELA-MATA-LA AND THE TAVEP-PARVA-LA. 
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Shovo-tso, a name which is also pronounced as Shobo, Shubo or Shuvo-tso, 
is a salt lake at a height of 4 784 m. On the southern shore there are fresh springs 
and good grass, growing on gray, soft clay. Along the shore-line there are walls 
of rotten algae; like the Poru-tso the lake is oblong from S.W. to N.E. The region 
at the S.W. comer is called Loang-kairmo. 

The road proceeds north-westwards over gravelly ground and soon crosses a 
dry watercourse some 50 m broad and 2 m deep, caurying water only after rain; 
it comes from W.S.W. where its valley is cadled Dsom-nakpo. The road goes up 
through the valley Sakchu, which is broad and dry, and leads to the pass Tela- 
mata-la, 5 160 m high, amd with a far-commanding view. Of the Surla range only 
the southern paut, south of Kugurung-la, is within sight, with its peaks amd glaciers. 
To the W.N.W. are the low ridges between Lavar-tsangpo amd Yumba-matsen \vith 
the pass Sige-la. The snowy mountains of Lavar-gangri appear to the S. 70° W., 
and, north of them and their neighbours, one hais a fine view of the great plain of 
Selipuk, which seems to stretch N.W.—S.E. parallel to the ranges. Close west of 
the paiss is a valley Oang-tsuk, and there is a spring called Na-gyata; a valley 
W.N.W. is called Ganglung, Camp 435, Sermo-kunglung, is at 5 041 m. 

A steep and gravelly slope takes us up to the pass Tayep-parva-la, 5 452 m 
high. To the S.E. one has again a fine view of the Surla range, to the N.W., 
and N.N.W. are the greatest parts of Nganglaring-tso; otherwise the view is hidden 
by neighbouring mountains. Between N.W. and north, beyond the lake, the country 
looks more flat and even than usual, and only N. 5° W. is there visible a litde snow- 
field on a flat top; there are no high peaks at all in that direction as far as the 
eye can reach. The lake is long and stretches east and west, and its shore-line is 
very irregular, with peninsulas, headlands, bays and islands. Four islands can be 
seen, the largest of them is in the eastern part of the lake and near the southern 
shore. 
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THE ROAD TO NGANGLARING-TSO. 

From the pass, which is situated in granite, the road goes steep down to 
the spring Tayep-parva; at 5 119 m, a brook from this spring continues to the lake. 
From a hill lower down, being 4938 m high, one again has a beautiful view over 
the lake, which is nearly 200 m below. The mountain shoulders approaching the 
southern shore are quite visible, and so are all the details of the great island with 
its rocky ridge. To the N. 14° E., at the northern shore, is a small mountain called 
Shingsa, and to the N.E. a vzilley, Tama-mesuk; to the right of it is the region 
Kogle; and to the E.N.E., on the southern shore, Tayep-yogma, and due east¬ 
wards the pass Ka-la in the Surla range. To the N. 26° W. one sees a very deep 
bay of the lake behind a ridge. 

The road then follows the southern shore of the lake nearly westwards, leav¬ 
ing to the south the valley, Tayep-kongma. At the foot of the southern mountains 
the old beach-lines are beautifully visible. The water is salt, but tliere are some 
fresh springs. The height of the lake is 4 746 m. At Camp 437 the rock is 
diabas. 

The Pedang range comes to an end at the southern shore of Nganglaring- 
tso. The best road to Selipuk is undoubtedly along the shore, but keeping south- 
west^vards across the last hills of the Pedang range, one gets an admirable view of 
the whole country and the lake. A litde valley with a brook shows the road up 
to the very flat pass of Pu-karu-la, 5 287 m. high, and situated in porphyrite. 
In fact the pass is more like an open platform with no hindrance to the view all 
round. To the east and S.E. the horizon is closed by the Surla range, and to the 
S.W. the Lavar and Ding-la ranges rise a series of 63 snow-covered and pyramidal 
peaks, not very high and all of about the same height. To the S. 10° W. is 
shown the region where Sumdang-tsangpo has its somces, and S. 20° W. is shown 
the source region of Lavar-tsangpo; S. 10° W, on the Selipuk plain, is a place 
called Chalak. Direct west is a little lake or pool situated south of Camp 439, 
and called Goang-tso. To the N. 71“ W. appears the western end of Nganglaring- 
tso. The country west of the lake is mountainous, but the western shore itself is 
shining white with salt and clay. N. 47® W., on the southern shore, is a headland. 
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Tibetans at Selipuk-gompa. 



Selipuk-gompa on its terrace. 
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east of whicli the Suindang-tsangpo flows out into the lake. A little above its mouth 
the river forms some lagoons and swamps without vegetation. The Lavar-tsangpo 
enters the western end of the lake, bdvind a headland visible to the N. 67* W. 
Before entering the lake the river is said to join the Rataung^chu, N.W. of Sdipuk; 
some Tibetans asserted the joint river was eafteti Mamo-dunker-chu, To the N, at* 
W. and N. 17^ W. are two small flat islands, and cast of them a grater island 
or perhaps peninsula; due north and N. 3* E. are also islands or peninsulas, all 
along the northern shore; still furtlicr east, in die easternmost part of the lake, is 
the greatest island, parallel to the fiouthem shore* To che N. 39® E* is the last 
and northernmost peak on the Surla range. Camp 438, at the little spring of 
Pebuk, is at 4 984 m. Here the rock is limestone. 

There is a gooti deal of sand in the mouth of the little valley going down 
from Febuk, and here again we come into contact with the very sharp drawn beach* 
lints which are seen stretching along the foot of tlie hills to botli sides. The lines 
turn Ixatitifully round a couple of kolaifd hilb to the north of the route and form 
concentric rings around the little lake at their foot. These beachdines are in im¬ 
mediate connection widi those mentioned from the foot of the hilts south of Camp 
44 [. Camp 439 is at the bank of Sumdang^tsangpo a few metres above the sur¬ 
face of Nganglaring^tso. 
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RESUME OF THE NORTHERN ROAD. 

The itmemry from Teri-nam-tso lo Ngangiaring^tso which J have clcscribcd in 
ihe preceding pages does not, as might be believed at first sight, simply follow the 
northern edge of the Central Transhimalaya, On the oontmiy, it also helps lis in a 
very essential way to clear up the complicated orography of the s^'stem. From this 
point of view, the northern itinerary is of incornparably higher value than the idnerar}'' 
in the valley of the upper Tsangpo, which not only tells us nothing about the 
orographical arrangctnent, but rather gives us a false impression, for the innumerable 
hirttn^ses and mountain shoulders, which, in reality, belong to different ranges, all 
seem to belong to one long range along the nonliem bank of the Tsangpo and 
Raga*t!iangpo. The northern ifineraiy, on the other hand, crosses at least five diff¬ 
erent ranges of the Central Transhimalaya, 

The most characteristic law in common for all these ranges is their stretching 
from N,\V. to S,E. Two of tltem, Surla and Petlang, are even meridional in their 
northern parts, Fhe Teri-nani range which was crossetl in two passes and is pierced 
by the Soma-tsangpo. stretches VV,N.W.—E.S.E. Tlte N.W, part of the Lapehung 
range, which comes to an end at Tarok-tso, is a boundary’, at the N.E, side, of the 
lower course of tlic Buptsang-tsaogpo, while the upper course of tliis Hvo- is boundetl 
by tlte western lialf of Kanchung-gangri. 'ITie high and well defined range of 
Lunkar, which was crossed in Lunkar-la, was determined in the whole of its course 
by my fifth line of crossing, along the Buptsang-teangpo and over Samye-la; this 
range is in immediate connection w’ith the Lunpo-gangri, to which belong the highest 
j^aks of Transhimalaya, except Nien-chen-tang-la, the same which had been measured 
y Wood from the south. The Lunpo-gangri seems to continue in the mountains 
nort Q Saka-dsong, and then in the Chomo-uchong group and, finally, in the range 
situated between the Raga-tsangpo and the Tsangpo. At Ladse-dsong, this range 
IS pieced by tin: Tsangpo and. further cast, seems to follow the southern bank of 
e sang|^. As far as [ liave been able to make out, this is the only' example 
where the Tsanpo dots not form the southern boundary of the Transhimalaya. which 

IS a so in accor ance with Cok Burrards view, for the southern branch of this Kailas 
range is pierced by die Tsangpo. 
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West of the Lunkar rsnge is the small range of Kapta, though there may be 
one or two more nmges near I^pta, untouched by tny route. Perhaps these mount¬ 
ains should rather be regarded as ntmihcations from the great neighbouring rsuiges. 
Then follows one of the most sliarply (JeAned anti highlit folds of die system, the 
Surla range, crossetl in the Sur-U, near its middle. Its western neighbour is die 
Petlang range. Still further west are the ranges I^avar-gangri, Ding-la and Sumge-la. 
There is a great gap of unknown land south of this part of my route, where everydting 
is eonjectural. But as [ found all the ranges, as far as 1 could check them, stretching 
N.W^—S.E., it is very likdy that this direction prcAniils in the unknown countiy as well. 

In this part of Tibet there are some examples of geographical homologies. 
We have the Buptsang-tsangpo between two ranges and going to the Tarok-tso; 
we have tlie Nyapehu-tsangpo bet^veen two ranges and going to the Poru-tso; we 
have the Pedang-tsangpo between two ranges aiwl going to the Shovo-teo. \"ery 
likely the Sumdang-tsangpo also flows betw'cen tw'o ranges in its up^icr uourse, and 
finally empties itself into the Nganglaring^tso. If I may bo allowed to draw preliminary 
conclusions from analogies, it may be presumed that the configuration between the 
Lunkar-Lunpo-gangri range and the Kanchung-gangri re-occurs several times further 
west. 'Dius the Nyapchu-lsangpo conies from the Men-la, which is a threshold between 
two ranges, just like the Sarny e-la, and at the S-E. side of which a river probably 
descends to Tsa-chu-tsangpo. 1 he Pedang-la ts probaljly a pass betiveen two 
ranges and with a S.E.-going river belonging to the same Tsa-chu-tsangpo. Very 
likdy the Sumdang-tsangpo and Lavor-tsangpo also come from thresholds between 
ranges and not from crest passes. The continental, or Indian water-parting seems, 
therefore, to follow the thresholds betw'een these several folds. 

Till die end of May the w'cathcr generally remained clear, but the beginning of 
June was sometimes ver>' doudy and cold; on June 3th, 4tb and 6th a good deal of 
!^now and snow hail fell, and the sky was (.lark with clouds. On June t sdi the Gj’iinoi^ 
tsangpo was frozen after — 4,9'’ in the night. On June 18th soudicrn wind again 
brought snow and hail. The pret-aiiing wind came from S,5,W„ soinetinuis heavy- 
winds blew from die west* On June 19th again rain and hail. Excepting the 25th, 
the weather at the end of June was on the whole perfeedy clear. All these dates 
are from 1908, which year had mudi more precipitation than 1907. 

.Animal life was abundant. Wild geese and ducks were seen, especially along 
the Soma-tsangpo and on the shore of Tm-nam-tso, where harea, too, lived In great 
numbers. Kyangs and antelopes were geiunal along the lake, especially on the 
plain west of Tcri-nam-iso. .At Goalung kyangs, goa-antelopes and partridges were 
particularly numerous. On the tioa-la we saw several l^antholops antelopts. In the 
Buptsang valle>- kyangs, goa-antelopes, foxes ajul wild getse. In the Lunkar valley 
the bares w-ere innumerable. In the high regions round Sur-la the wild yak is not 
rare. On the Selipuk plain there are flocks of kyangs and antelopes, and wolves 
are particularly numBotis. 
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This part of the country is somewhat more populated with nomads than the 
interior parts of Transhimalaya. Along the southern shore of Teri-nam-tso we saw 
11 tents in all, and at the lower Soma-tsangpo 6 tents. Mendong-gompa has 6o 
monks and 40 nuns as I was told, though this number may be e.\aggerated. Above 
the monastery, and also on the Soma river were several tents and great flocks. In 
Goalung, 4 tents. At and near Karong-tso, 5 tents; near Camp 418, 3 tents, and not 
far off several more; north of Merke-sang, 2 tents, and near Camp 420, 3; at many 
places on the Buptsang-tsangpo tents were seen. In the district of Tsaruk-gunsa, on 
the Buptsang-tsangpo, 30 tents are said to remain during the winter; in summer they 
are said to move over to the west side of the Lunkar range, when they use the 
pass af Pechen-la; 30 or 40 tents remain over winter in Bongba-kyangrang and pass 
the summer at Bupto, the upper part of Buptsang-tsangpo. At Camp 423, near the 
mouth of Buptsang-tsangpo, there were several tents. On the southern shore of 
Tarok-tso 2 tents could be seen. Near Lunkar-gompa were 10 tents, and several 
at some distance. At Camp 425 six tents were pitched; on the Gyajior-tsangpo, 2. 
At Camp 427 four tents, and at Camp 428 five. North of Men-la, in the valley of 
the Nyap-chu there are some 50 tents in all. On the Surle-tsang^o 3 tents, and 
on the upper course of the same river 4. Along the Pedang-tsangpo we saw 19 
tents in all. To the shores of Nganglanng-tso, the nomads travel in autumn and 
winter. 

To discover the administrative boundaries was as difficult as usual on account 
of the very different information one obtains from different nomads. Camp 414, on 
the lower Soma-tsangpo, belongs to Bongba-chushar, west of which is the district of 
Bongba-kyangrang; west of Goa-la is Bongba-kemar, within the boundaries of 
which Camps 417 and 418 were situated. S.E. of the latter camp is Bongba-kyang¬ 
rang, and to the west Bongba-kebyang. Camp 422 was in the eastern part of 
Bongba-tsaruk, whereas the western part of the same district is said to be situated 
west of Pechen-la near Bongba-paryang and Hor-toshot or Toshot-horpa or Toshot. 
Camp 423, near the mouth of Buptsang-tsangpo, is in Tarok-shung or Gyalam-shung 
of Bongba-tarok, which is the district round Tarok-tso. Camp 425 is, however, said 
also to belong to Bongba-tarok. In this district a special tax is laid upon salt: 10 
sheep-loads salt pay one tenga to the Gova of Bongba-tabie, who delivers this 
income to Devashting. Bongba-tabie is north of Tarok-tso, round Tabie-tsaka; east 
of it is Bongba-changma. 

Camp 427, Poru-tso, is in Bongba-yeke, which is the last Bongba district to 
the west. Camp 428 belongs to Rigi-hloma; Rigi-changma is west of Surla. South 
^ Men-la is a part of Bongba-paryang, and south of Bongba-paryang a part of 
Hor-toshot, I^gi-hloma and Rigi-changma are under the jurisdiction of the Garpuns 
o G^ok. East of Ka-la are the districts of Bongba-tabie, Bongba-changma and 
^ngba-pairoa. The lower Pedang-tsangpo is said to flow through the district of 
Rusar. West of the Pedang range is Rundor, which, by some informants, was 
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regarded as a part of Rigi-changma. Marmik-gompa is in the district of Penye, 
east of which are the districts of Gerke, Senkor and Gertse, — Gertse being the 
one furthest east. 

The principal districts I heard of as being parts of the province of Bongba 
were: Changma, Chertam, Parma, Kyangrang, Kemar, Chushar, Paryang, Bupto, 
Lato, Tsaruk, Kebyang, Laktsang, Tabie, Tarok, and Yeke. The name of the 
province, Bongba, is always put before the name of the district, thus, for instance, 
Bongba-changma, or the northern Bongba. 

A real net of roads crosses the province of Bongba in all directions. There 
are the roads used by die nomads on dieir yearly wanderings; the salt road, tsa- 
lam, used by the salt caravans, nearly always sheep, more seldom yaks, which radiate 
from Tabie-tsaka to the S.W., south and S.E. Then there are pilgrims’ roads which 
more or less coincide with the others; further, the paths over difficult passes and 
arid places wliich are only used by robbers; finally the ser-lam or gold road, 
taken by the gold inspectors on their way from Lhasa to Tok-jalung. They travel 
via Guring-la, Shansa-dsong, south of Dangra-yum-tso, north of Teri-nam-tso, pass 
by Mendong-gompa, — thus not crossing the Soma-tsangpo, — further westivards 
over the Gaktsang-la, between Tarok-tso and Tabie-tsaka, over Ka-la to Selipuk, 
Rabdo-karpo, Yumba-matsen and Tok-jalung. From Tok they return via Lungchen, 
Nagra-migchen, Chu-gong, Dotsa, Jukti-la, Gartok, Parka, Tokchen and “further 
east” on the tasam or great post road. Another informant described the serpun- 
latu by the following names: Naktsang, Chokchu, Bongba-changma, Puru-namgong, 
Chu-naking, Ka-la, Nurkyu, Shovo-nyartsa, Rigi-changma, Raptu-garchung, Yumba- 
matsen and Tok-jalung, which for the greatest part of its length coincides with 
the first-mentioned road. This informant, however, asserted that the Serpuns trav¬ 
elled north of Tabie-tsaka, which seems more likely. Ka-la is said to be the only 
real pass on the road. It seems as if the Serpuns sometimes returned via Selipuk 
and Naktsong to Lhasa. Probably there are no absolute rules in this respect. But 
every nomad, even every child in the Central Transhimalaya, speaks of the 
serpun-lam or ser-lam. To get reliable information about the course of this road 
is not easy. Sometimes the road north of these mountains is called chang-lam, and 
the road along the Tsangpo klo-lam^ the northern and southern road. 

A short distance east of Camp 417 my route enters an important road from 
Raga-tasam to Tabie-tsaka, crossing the Tsalam-nakta-la. It is chiefly used by salt 
caravans and joins a road from the province of Naktsang. 

From Saglam, near Camp 418, a road proceeds to Dicha-la and Lapchung. 

From Camp 425, S.W. of Lunkar-la, there is said to be a road to Shamsang 
vtd Ngalep, Tocha, Teblung, Karpo, Men-la-larting, Men-la-larting-do, Takdep 
Hlalungla, Ronggyu-do-la, and Shamsang, in all, 10 days. From the same camp 

a road goes via Sang-gii, Sholo, Chuntso-lombo, Temduk, Gangchung, Yakche to 
Tuksum. 
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As a rule the itineraries given by the natives are of very little value. Even 
such clever and well trained men as the Pundits have no idea of physical geography, 
and work only as self-registering instruments, which have been prepared in India and 
whose records were deciphered after their return. Under such conditions one cannot 
expect much from Tibetan nomads. Still, if I mention two or three more itineraries, 
it is chiefly for the interest of the names. 

A road from Mugu, near Yumba-matsen, to Gertse, is described as passing 
Mugu-gomo with a little pass, then Tsalam-ngopta, Nemo-chutsek, Ko-o, a valley 
with some water, Pushi-gunka with a pass of the same name, Pagun-dema, a spring 
in a mountainous region, Pagmo-chiintung, a high mountain with a brook at its foot, 
Keta, a camping place on the same brook, Pagmo-yiiji, a plain w'ith a well, Pakyu 
a spring, Tsavuk, Mentang-rigmo a spring at the foot of a mountain, Chevuk a 
place with bad water and no g^ass, Rubii-dungkyu, Shasha red mountains with salt 
water, which is drinkable with tea, Tagelung a high mountain with a spring, and 
Mense in Gertse, near a high mountain and a spring. The man who gives this 
itinerar}’ has perhaps travelled the road fifty times, but it is hopeless to try and ob¬ 
tain any geography from him. He will tell you that marching slowly it will take you 
13 days and that you will find grass at all camping places e.xcept Chevuk, but if no 
rain comes the grass will be bad the whole way. There are no lakes on the road, 
and Pushi-gunka-la, which is rather low, is the highest pass you have to cross; 
finally he will tell you that this is the road usually taken by the salt caravans between 
Gertse and Gyanima. But to get an idea of the configuration of the country would 
be impossible. If only there is grass and water the Tibetan will call any road 
splendid and forget the height of the passes. 

A road from Gertse to Tradum is said to pass: Lering, Sagsong, Sagsong-la, 
Lema-kama, Chug-la, Dobrung-tsangpo, Cha-chara, In-koma, Tabie-tsaka, Le-kumba, 
Tsongchen-habuk a brook, Lunkar-gompa, Jachu-rapka, Buptb on the Buptsang- 
tsang^o, Bum^, Kapchuk, Jachu-kurba, Yor- or Yo-or-la, a high pass surrounded by 
some snow, Serak-shugong, Pon-la and Tradum; 25 days in all. 

A nomad told me he had travelled from Nyuku on the tasam in 4 days to 
Chang-Ia-Men-la and thence in 6 days to Lunkar-gompa. But to try and discover 
the situation or geographical importance of this Chang-la-Men-la was hopeless, though 
it may have something to do with the Men-chu of Nyuku. 

The following is a road from Gertse to Lhasa, where only a very few names 
can be identified: Shong-shinglung, Gonima-g^am, Kogen-dangpo, Tag^n-dema, 
Pamun-keta, Ombo-tonjung, Lama-jekung, Tarap-tso, Gomon, Hotu, Lama-doma, 
Shaga-tiibju, Lering, Nyema-ri, Jorii-tucha, Dsam-marpo, Tsong-tong, Tong-tso, 
Tashin-tsobi (Tashi-bup-tso?), Rakchen, Tok-tugurakpa (Tok-daurakpa of Nain Sing?), 
Nali, Mamo-ogar, Mbura-kamo, Mbura-namo, Gobrong-karpo, Tiigii-tsangpo ( = the 
upper course of Bogtsang-tsangpo), Yang-go-laptse, Dongchung-gompa (a monastery 
on a ig mountain). Go-la, Saong-naja, Sarka-dungchen, Agnng-tso, Babu-shagrung 
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(a great river), Chukiin-tso (Tsikut-tso), Kyaring-tsoma (Kyaring-tso), Kyakya-rapka, 
Mabjan-gukchen, Mabjan-gukchung, Shansa-dsong, Tsepta-marmu, Kepa-chomden, 
Tari-nyasong, Hle-ngomo, Bontsema, Bo-choning. Shenker-takpa, Dam-tushika, Tokar- 
jablung, Ngiiring-la (Littledale’s Guring-la?), Lungpe-kiba, Yompachen, Somba-ka, 
Lukbin-kontsi, Deching-dsong, Shing-dunga, Sera-shika, and Lhasa. 

If one did not possess a general knowledge of the country traversed by this 
road, one would feel lost when reading these names. 

When, in 1908, I was separated from half my caravan for nearly two months, 
I had given orders to my caravan-bashi to annotate all he could along the road he 
had to take and which was, partly, another than my own. We separated at the 
tent of Kamba Tsenam, N.E. of Saka-dsong; the first part of his road was the same 
as I had taken over Samye-la and along the Buptsang-tsangpo. At the lower course 
of this river he left the Buptsang-valley, turning north over the easy Kyangring-la, 
then went N.W. to Tinge near Tarok-tso. The next camp was Kurtak, which was 
Gova Parvang’s Camp on the eastern or N.E. shore of Tarok-tso. The next camps 
were Kongka, Chu-nake, and Boklung, — all on the northern shore of Tarok-tso — 
Sermo at the western end of the lake, Tsobuk a short distance west of Lunkar- 
gompa, and then the same road I took over Lunkar-la, etc. But it was impossible 
to obtain from this man, who was a Mohamedan from Leh, whether he had seen any 
channel betAveen Tarok-tso and Tabie-tsaka or any other account of the country\ 

I relate this to show how difficult it is to make geog^phical discoveries in 
Tibet by help of native information. One has to see the county oneself, and what 
I have seen on my travels in all directions across and along the Central Trans- 
himalaya, I have told in the preceding chapters. To fill in the details will be the 
work of future exploration. 
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